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A VISIT FROM SAINT NICHOLAS. 
CLEMENT C. MOORE. 


’ITYWAS the night before Christmas, when all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there; 

The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 

While visions of sugar-plums danced in their heads; 
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And Mamma in her ’kerchief, and I in my cap, 

Had just settled our brains for a long winter’s nap; 
When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 

I sprang from the bed to see what was the matter. 
Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash. 

The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow, 
Gave the lustre of mid-day to objects below, 

When, what to my wondering eyes should appear, 
But a miniature sleigh, and eight tiny rein-deer, 

With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled, and shouted, and called them by name; 
“Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer! and Vixen! 
On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and Blitzen! 

To the top of the porch! to the top of the wall! 
Now dash away! dash away! dash away all!” 

As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly, 
When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky; 
So up to the house-top the coursers they flew, 

With the sleigh full of toys, and St. Nicholas too. 
And then, in a twinkling, I heard on the roof, 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof— 

As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 
He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot, 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot : 
A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 

And he looked like a peddler just opening his pack. 
His eyes—how they twinkled! his dimples how merry! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry! 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 
And the beard of his chin was as white as the snow; 
The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath; 
He had a broad face and a little round belly, , 
That shook, when he laughed, like a bowlful of jelly. 
He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf, 

And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself; 
A wink of his eye and a twist of his head, 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread; 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 
And filled all the stockings; then turned with a jerk, 
And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose; 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 
And away they all flew like the down of a thistle. 
But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight, 
‘“* Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good-night !” 























SNOW—A WINTER SKETCH. 
RALPH IOYT. 


Tue blessed morn has come again; 
The early gray 

Taps at the slumberer’s window pane, 
And seems to say 

Break, break from the enchanter’s chain, 
Away, away! 


‘Tis winter, yet there is no sound 
Along the air, 

Of winds upon their battle-ground, 
But gently there, 

The snow is falling—all around 
How fair—how fair! 


The jocund fields would masquerade ; 
Fantastic scene! 

Tree, shrub, and lawn, and lonely glade 
Have cast their green, 

And joined the revel, all arrayed 
So white and clean. 


F’en the old posts, that hold the bars 
And the old gate, 

Forgetful of their wintry wars, 
And age sedate, 

Ilizh capped, and plumed, like white hussars, 
Stand there in state. 


The drifts are hanging by the sill, 
The eaves, the door; 

The hay-stack has become a hill; 
All covered o’er 

The wagon, loaded for the mill 
The eve before. 


Maria brings the water-pail, 
But where’s the well! 

Like magic of a fairy tale, 
Most strange to tell, 

All vanished, curb, and crank, and rail! 
How deep it fell! 


The wood pile too is playing hide; 
The axe, the log, 

The kennel of that friend so tried 
(The old watch-dog), 

The grindstone standing by its side, 
Are all now incog. 


The bustling cock looks out aghast 
From his high shed; 

No spot to scratch him a repast. 
Up curves his head, 

Starts the dull hamlet with a blast, 
And back to bed. 
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Old drowsy Dobbin, at the call, 
Amazed, awakes; 

Out from the window of his stall 
A view he takes; 

While thick and faster seem to fall 
The silent flakes. 


The barn-yard gentry, musing, chime 
Their morning moan; 

Like Memnon’s music of old time 
That voice of stone! 

So marbled they—and so sublime 
Their solemn toue. 


Good Ruth has called the younker folk 
To dress below; 

Full welcome was the word she spoke, 
Down, down they go, 

The cottage quietude is broke— 
The snow!—the snow! 


Now rises from around the fire 
A pleasant strain ; 

Ye giddy sons of mirth, retire! 
And ye profane! 

A hymn to the Eternal Sire 
Goes up again. 


The patriarchal Book Divine, 
Upon the knee, 

Opes where the gems of Judah shine 
(Sweet minstrelsie!), 

Ifow soars each heart with each fair line, 
O God, to Thee! 


Around the altar low they bend, 
Devout in prayer; 

As snows upon the roof descend, 
So angels there 

Come down that household to defend 
With gentle care. 


Now sings the kettle o’er the blaze; 
The buckwheat heaps ; 

Rare Mocha, worth an Arab’s praise, 
Sweet Susan steeps ; 

The old round stand her nod obeys, 
And out it leaps. 


Unerring presages declare 
The banquet near; 

Soon busy appetites are there; 
And disappear 

The glories of the ample fare, 
With thanks sincere. 


Now tiny snow-birds venture nigh 
From copse and spray, 

(Sweet strangers! with the winter’s sky 
To pass away;) 

And gather crumbs in full supply, 
For all the day. 


Let now the busy hours begin: 
Out rolls the churn; 

Forth hastes the farm-boy, and brings in 
The brush to burn; 

Sweep, shovel, scour, sew, knit, and spin, 
Till night’s return. 


To delve his threshing John must hic; 
His sturdy shoe 

Can all the subtle damp defy; 
How wader he through! 

While dainty milkmaids slow and shy, 
His track pursue. 


Each to the hour’s allotted care; 
To shell the corn; 

The broken harness to repair ; 
The sleigh t’ adorn; 

As cheerful, tranquil, frosty, ‘fair, 
Speeds on the morn. 


While mounts the eddying smoke amazin 
From many a hearth, 

And all the landscape rings again 
With rustic mirth; 

So gladsome seems to every swain 


The snowy earth. 





BLESSINGS ON CHILDREN. 


WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 


Bwesstnes on the blessing children, sweetest gifts of Heaven to earth, 
Filling all the heart with gladness, filling all the house with mirth; 
Bringing with them native sweetness, pictures of the primal bloom 
Which the bliss forever gladdens, of the region whence they come ; 
Bringing with them joyous impulse of a state withouten care, 

And a buoyant faith in being, which makes all in nature fair ; 

Not a doubt to dim the distance, not a grief to vex the nigh, 

And a hope that in existence, finds each hour a luxury; 
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Going singing, bounding, brightening—never fearing as they go, 
That the innocent shall tremble, and the loving find a foe ; 

In the daylight, in the starlight, still with thought that freely flies, 
Prompt and joyous, with no question of the beauty in the skies ; 
Genial fancies winning raptures, as the bee still sucks her store, 
All the present still a garden glean’d a thousand times before; 
All the future, but a region, where the happy serving thought, 
Still depicts a thousand blessings, by the wingéd hunter caught; 
Life a chase where blushing pleasures only seem to strive in flight. 
Lingering to be caught, and yielding gladly to the proud delight; 
As the maiden through the alieys, looking backward as she flies, 
Woos the fond pursuer onward with the love-light in her eyes. 





Oh! the happy life in children, still restoring joy to ours, 

Making for the forest music, planting for the wayside flowers; 

Back recalling all the sweetness, in a pleasure pure as rare, 

Back the past of hope and rapture bringing to the heart of care. 
How, as swell the happy voices, bursting through the shady grove, 
Memories take the place of sorrows, time restores the sway to love! 
We are in the shouting comrades, shaking off the load of years, 
Thought forgetting, strifes and trials, doubts and agonies and tears; 
We are in the bounding urchin, as o’er hill and plain he darts, 
Share the struggle and the triumph, gladdening in his heart of hearts : 
Weat an image of the vigor and the glorious grace we knew, 
When to eager youth from boyhood at a single bound we grew! 
Even such our slender beauty, such upon our cheek the glow, 

In our eyes the life and gladness—of our blood the overflow. 
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Biess the mother of the urchin! in his form we see her truth: 
He is now the very picture of the memories in our youth; 

Never can we doubt the forehead, nor the sunny flowing hair, 
Nor the smiling in the dimple-speaking chin and cheek so fair: 
Bless the mother of the young one! he hath blended in his grace, 
All the hope and joy and beauty, kindling once in either face! 


Oh! the happy faith of children! that is glad in all it sees, 

And with never need of thinking, pierces still its mysteries; 

In simplicity profoundest, in their soul abundance blest, 

Wise in value of the sportive, and in restlessness at rest; 

Lacking every creed yet having faith so large in all they see, 

That to know is still to gladden, and ’tis rapture but to be. 

What trim fancies bring them flowers; what rare spirits walk their wood, 
What a wondrous world the moonlight harbors of the gay and good! 
Unto them the very tempest walks in glories grateful still, 

And the lightning gleams, a seraph, to persuade them to the hill: 
*Tis a sweet and loving spirit, that throughout the midnight rains, 
Broods beside the shutter’d windows, and with gentle love complains ; 
And how wooing, how exalting, with the richness of her dyes, 

Spans the painter of the rainbow, her bright arch along the skies, 
With a dream like Jacob’s ladder, showing to the fancy’s sight, 

How ’twere easy for the sad one to escape to worlds of light! 

Ah! the wisdom of such fancies, and the truth in every dream, 
That to faith confiding offers, cheering every gloom, a gleam! 

Happy hearts, still cherish fondly each delusion of your youth, 

Joy is born of well believing, and the fiction wraps the truth. 





ON LENDING A PUNCH-BOWL. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Tuts ancient silver bowl of minc—it tells of good old times, 

Of joyous days and jolly nights, and merry Christmas chimes ; 
They were a free and jovial race, but honest, brave and true, 
That dipped their ladle in the punch when this old bowl was new. 


A Spanish galleon brought the bar—so runs the ancient tale— 

’Twas hammered by an Antwerp smith, whose arm was like a flail: 
And now and then between the strokes, for fear his strength should fail, 
He wiped his brow, and quafied a cup of good old Flemish ale. 


*Twas purchased by an English squire to please his loving dame, 
Who saw the cherubs, and conceived a longing for the same; 

And oft as on the ancient stock another twig was found, 

’Twas filled with caudle spiced and hot, and handed smoking round. 


But, changing hands, it reached at length a Puritan divine, 
Who used to follow Timothy, and take a little wine, 

But hated punch and prelacy; and so it was, perhaps, 

He went to Leyden, where he found conventicles and schnaps. 


And then, of course, you know what’s next—it left the Dutchman’s shore 
With those that in the Mayflower came—a hundred souls and more— 
Along with all the furniture, to fill their new abodes— 

To judge by what is still on hand, at least a hundred loads. 
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*Twas on a dreary winter’s eve, the night was closing dim, 
When old Miles Standish took the bowl, and filled it to the brim, 
The little Captain stood and stirred the posset with his sword, 
And all his sturdy men at arms were ranged about the board. 


He poured the fiery hollands in—the man that never feared— 
He took a long and solemn draught, and wiped his yellow beard; 
And one by one the musketeers, the men that fought and prayed, 
All drank as ’twere their mother’s milk, and not a man afraid! 


That night, affrighted from his nest, the screaming eagle flew, 

He heard the Pequot’s ringing whoop, the soldier’s wild halloo ; 

And there the sachem learned the rule he taught to kith and kin, 
“Run from the white man when you find he smells of hollands gin!” 


A hundred years, and fifty more had spread their leaves and snows, 
A thousand rubs had flattened down each little cherub’s nose; 
When once again the bowl was filled, but not in mirth or joy, 
*Twas mingled by a mother’s hand to cheer her parting boy. 


Drink, John, she said, ‘twill do you good—poor child, you'll never bear 
This working in the dismal trench, out in the midnight air, 

And if—God bless me—you were hurt, ’t would keep away the chill ; 

So John did drink—and well he wrought that night at Bunker’s Hii! 
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I tell you, there was generous warmth in good old English cheer ; 
I tell you, ’twas a pleasant théught, to bring its symbol here ; 
*Tis but the fool that loves excess—hast thou a drunken soul, 
Thy bane is in thy shallow skull, not in my silver bowl! 


I love the memory of the past—its pressed yet fragrant flowers— 
The moss that clothes its broken walls—the ivy on its towers— 
Nay, this poor bauble it bequeathed—my eyes grow moist and dim, 
To think of all the vanished joys that danced around its brim. 


Then fill a fair and honest cup, and bear it straight to me; 

The goblet hallows all it holds, whate’er the liquid be ; 

And may the cherubs on its face protect me from the sin, 

That dooms one to those dreadful words—‘“‘ My dear, where have you becn ?” 








BRONX. 
JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE. 
I sat me down upon a green bank-side, 
Skirting the smooth edge of a gentle river, 
Whose waters seemed unwillingly to glide, 
Like parting friends who linger while they sever; 
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Enforced to go, yet seeming still unready, 
Backward they wind their way in many a wistful eddy. 


Gray o’er my head the yellow-vested willow 
Ruffled its hoary top in the fresh breezes, 
Glancing in light, like spray on a green billow, 
Or the fine frostwork which young winter freezes, 
When first his power in infant pastime trying, 
Congeals sad autumn’s tears on the dead branches lying. 


From rocks around hung the loose ivy dangling, 
And in the clefts sumach of liveliest green, 
Bright ising-stars the little beach was spangling, 
The gold-cup sorrel from his gauzy screen 
Shone like a fairy crown, enchased and beaded, 
Left on some morn, when light flashed in their eyes unheeded. 


The humbird shook his sun-touched wings around, 
The bluefinch carol’d in the still retreat; 
The antic squirrel capered on the ground 
Where lichens made a carpet for his feet: 
Through the transparent waves, the ruddy minkle 
Shot up in glimmering sparks his red fin’s tiny twinkle. 


There were dark cedars with loose mossy tresses, 
White powdered dog-trees, and stiff hollies flaunting 
Gaudy as rustics in their May-day dresses, 
Blue pelloret from purple leaves upslanting 
A modest gaze, like eyes of a young maiden 
Shining beneath dropp’d lids the evening of her wedding. 


The breeze fresh springing from the lips of morn, 

Kissing the leaves, and sighing so to lose ’em, 
The winding of the merry locust’s horn, 

The glad spring gushing from the rock’s bare bosom: 
Sweet sights, sweet sounds, all sights, all sounds excelling, 
Oh! ’twas a ravishing spot formed for a poet’s dwelling 


And did I leave thy loveliness, to stand 

Again in the dull world of earthly blindness? 
Pained with the pressure of unfriendly hands, 

Sick ‘of smooth looks, agued with icy kindness? 
Left I for this thy shades, where none intrude, 
To prison wandering thought and mar sweet solitude! 


Yet I will look upon thy face again, 
My own romantic Bronx, and it will be 
A face more pleasant than the face of men. 
Thy waves are old companions, I shall see 
A well-remembered form in each old tree, 
And hear a voice long loved in thy wild minstrelsy. 
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EXCELSIOR. 


TIENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Tue shades of night were falling fast, 

As through an Alpine village passed 

A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior ! 


His brow was sad; his eye beneath 

Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 

And like a silver clarion rung 

The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior ! 


In happy homes he saw the light 


Of household fires gleam warm and bright; 


Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior! 


**Try not the pass!” the old man said; 

**Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide!” 

An1 loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior! 


**O, stay,” the maiden said, ‘‘and rest 

Thy weary head upon this breast!” 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 

But still he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior! 


‘‘ Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch 

Beware the awful avalanche !” 

This was the peasant’s last good-night ; 

A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior ! 


At break of day, as heavenward 

The pious monks of Saint Bernard 

Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior! 


A traveler, by the faithful hound, 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device. 
Excelsior! 


There, in the twilight cold and gray, 

Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior! 
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MAUD MULLER. 


JOHN 
Macp MUcLLeER, on a summer’s day, 
Rared the meadow, sweet with hay. 
3eneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 
Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 
But, when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 
The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast— 
A wish, that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known. 
The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 
He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid, 
And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow across the road. 


She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 

And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 


‘**Thanks!” said the Judge, ‘‘a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.” 


GREENLEAF WHITTICR 


He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees. 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees ; 
Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 
And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 

And her graceful ankles bare and brown: 

And listened, while a pleased surprise 

Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 

At last, like one who for delay 

Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 

Maud Muller looked, and sighed: ‘Ah, me! 
That I the Judge’s bride might be! 

‘*He would dress me up in silks so fine. 

And praise and toast me at his wine. 

‘*My father should wear a broadcloth coat: 
My brother should sail a painted boat; 

‘I'd dress my mother so grand and gay, 

And the baby should have a new toy each day. 
‘And I'd feed the hungry and clothe the poor. 
And all should bless me who left our door.” 
The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill, 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 


‘*A form more fair, a face more swect, 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet; 
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** And her modest answer and graceful air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 
‘Would she were mine, and I to-day, 

Like her, a harvester of hay: 

“No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 
“But low of cattle and song of birds, 

And health and quiet and loving words.” 
But he thought of his sisters proud and cold, 
And his mother vain of her rank and gold. 
So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 

But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in court an old love-tune ; 
And the young girl mused beside the well, 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 

He wedded a wife of richest dower, 

Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 

Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go: 

And sweet Maud Mauller’s hazel eyes 

Looked out in their innocent surprise. 

Oft when the wine in his glass was red, 

He longed for the wayside well instead ; 
And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms, 
To dream of meadows and clover-blooms. 
And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain: 
** Ah, that I were free again! 


“Free as when I rode that day, 
Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.” 


She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played round her door. 


But care and sorrow, and childbirth pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 


And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 


And she heard the little spring-brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 

In the shade of the apple-tree again 

She saw a rider draw his rein, 

And, gazing down with timid grace, 

She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 
Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 

The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned. 

And for him who sat by the chimney lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 
A manly form at her side she saw, 

And joy was duty and love was law. 
Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, ‘It might have been.” 

Alas for maiden, alas for Judge, 

For rich refiner and household drudge! 
God pity them both! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 
For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘‘It might have be 


Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 


And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away! 





THE HUSBAND'S AND WIFE’S GRAVE. 


RICHARD HENRY DANA. 


Hussanp and wife! No converse now ye hold, 
As once ye did in your young days of love, 
On its alarms, its anxious hours, delays, 
Its silent meditations, its glad hopes, 
Its fears, impatience, quiet sympathies ; 
Nor do ye speak of joy assured, and bliss 
Full, certain, and possess’d. Domestic cares 
Call you not now together. Earnest talk 
On what your children may be, moves you not. 
fe lie in silence, and an awful silence; 
*Tis not like that in which ye rested once 
Most happy—silence eloquent, when heart 
With heart held speech, and your mysterious frames, 
Harmonious, sensitive, at every beat 
Touch’d the soft netes of love. 

Stillness profound, 
Insensible, unheeding, folds you round; 
And darkness, as a stone, has seal’d you in. 
Away from all the living, here ye rest: 
In all the nearness of the narrow tomb, 
Yet feel ye not each other’s presence now. 
Dread fellowship! together, yet alone. 

Is this thy prison-house, thy grave, then, Love? 
And doth death cancel the great bond that holds 
Commingling spirits? Are thoughts that know 

no bounds, 
But, self-inspired, rise upward, searching out 
The eternal Mind—the Father of all thought— 


Are they become mere tenants of a tomb? 
Dwellers in darkness, who th’ illuminate realms 
Of uncreated light have visited and lived? 
Lived in the dreadful splendor of that throne, 
Which One, with gentle hand the vail of flesh 
Lifting, that hung ’twixt man and it, reveal’d 
In glory ? throne, before which even now 
Our souls, moved by prophetic power, bow down 
Rejoicing, yet at their own natures awed ? 
Souls that Thee know by a mysterious sense, 
Thou awful, unseen presence, are they quenched. 
Or burn they on, hid from our mortal eyes 
By that bright day which ends not, as the sun 
His robe of light flings round the glittering stars? 
And with our frames do perish all our loves? 
Do those that took their root and put forth buds, 
And their soft leaves unfolded in the warmth 
Of mutual hearts, grow up and live in beauty, 
Then fade and fall, like fair unconscious flowers? 
Are thoughts and passions that to the tongue give 
speech, 
And make it send forth winning harmonies, 
That to the cheek do give its living glow, 
And vision in the eye the soul intense 
With that for which there is no utterance— 
Are these the body’s accidents? no more? 
To live in it, and when that dies, go out 
Like the burnt taper’s flame? 
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Oh, listen, man! 
A voice within us speaks that startling word, 
‘*Man, thou shalt never die!” Celestial voices 
Hymn it unto our souls: according harps, 
By angel fingers touch’d when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality : 
Thick clustering orbs, and this our fair domain, 
The tall, dark mountains, and the deep-toned seas 
Join in this solemn, universal song. 
Oh, listen, ye, our spirits; drink it in 
From all the air! ’Tis in the gentle moonlight ; 
’Tis floating midst day’s setting glories; Night, 
Wrapped in her sable robe, with silent step 
Comes to our bed and breathes it in our ears: 
Night, and thedawn, bright day, and thoughtfuleve, 
All time, all bounds, the limitless expanse, 
As one vast mystic instrument, are touch’d 
By an unseen, living Hand, and conscious chords 
Quiver with joy in this great jubilee. 
The dying hear it; and as sounds of earth 
Grow dull and distant, wake their passing souls 
To mingle in this heavenly harmony. 

Why is it that I linger round this tomb? 
What holdsit? Dust that cumber’d those I mourn. 
They shook it off, and laid aside earth’s robes, 
And put on those of light. They’re gone to dwell 
In love—their God’s and angels’. Mutual love, 
That bound them here, no longer needs a speech 
For full communion; nor sensations strong, 


Within the breast, their prison, strive in vain 
To be set free, and meet their kind in joy. 
Changed to celestials, thoughts that rise in each, 
By natures new, impart themselves, though silent. 
Each quick’ning sense, each throb of holy love, 
Affections sanctified, and the full glow 
Of being, which expand and gladden one, 
By union all mysterious, thrill and live 
In both immortal frames: Sensation all, 
And thought, pervading, mingling sense and 
thought! 

Ye pair’d, yet one! wrapped in a consciousness 
Two-fold, yet single—this is love, this life! 

Why call we, then, the square-built monument, 
The upright column, and the low-laid slab, 
Tokens of death, memorials of decay? 
Stand in this solemn, still assembly, man, 
And learn thy proper nature; for thou see’st, 
In these shaped stones and letter’d tables, figures 
Of life: More are they to thy soul than those 
Which he who talk’d on Sinai’s mount with God 
Brought to the old Judeans—types are these, 
Of thine eternity. 

I thank thee, Father, 

That at this simple grave, on which the dawn 
Is breaking, emblem of that day which hath 
No close, Thou kindly unto my dark mind 
Hast sent a sacred light, and that away 
From this green hillock, whither I had come 
In sorrow, Thou art leading me in joy. 


= 
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SONG OF MARION’S MEN. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Ocr band is few, but true and tried, 
Our leader frank and bold; 

The British soldier trembles 
When Marion’s name is told. 

Our fortress is the good greenwood, 
Our tent the cypress-tree ; 

We know the forest round us, 
As seamen know the sea. 

We know its walls of thorny vines, 
Its glades of reedy grass, 

Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass. 


Woe to the English soldiery, 
That little dread us near! 

On them shall light at midnight 
A strange and sudden fear: 

When, waking to their tents on fire, 
They grasp their arms in vain, 

And they who stand to face us 
Are beat to earth again. 

And they who fly in terror deem 
A mighty host behind, 

And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon the hollow wind. 


Then sweet the hour that brings relcase 
From danger and from toil: 

We talk the battle over, 
And share the battle’s spoil. 

The woodland rings with laugh and shout. 
As if a hunt were up, 

And woodland flowers are gathered 
To crown the soldier’s cup. 

With merry songs we mock the wind 
That in the pine-top grieves, 

And slumber long and sweetly 
On beds of oaken leaves. 


Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion Jeads— 

The glitter of their rifles, 
The scampering of their steeds. 

"Tis life to guide the fiery barb 
Across the moonlight plain ; 

Tis life to feel the night-wind 
That lifts his tossing mane. 

A moment in the British camp— 
A moment—and away 

Back to the pathless forest, 
Before the peep of day. 
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Grave men there are by broad Santee, 
Grave men with hoary hairs, 

Their hearts are all with Marion, 
For Marion are their prayers. 

And lovely ladies greet our band 
With kindliest welcoming, 

With smiles like those of summer, 
And tears like those of spring. 
For them we wear these trusty arms, 

And lay them down no more 
Till we have driven the Briton, 
Forever, from our shore. 








KING WITLAF’S DRINKING-HORN. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Wirtar, a King of the Saxons, That, whenever they sat at their revels. 
Ere yet his last he breathed, And drank from the golden bowl, 
To the merry monks of Croyland They might remember the donor, 


His drinking-horn bequeathed— And breathe a prayer for his soul. 
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So sat they once at Christmas, 
And bade the goblet pass; 

In their beards the red wine glistened 
Like dew-drops in the grass. 


They drank to the soul of Witlaf, 
They drank to Christ the Lord, 
And to each of the Twelve Apostles, 
Who had preached his holy word. 


They drank to the Saints and Martyrs 
Of the dismal days of yore, 

And as soon as the horn was empty, 
They remembered one Saint more. 


And the reader droned from the pulpit, 
Like the murmur of many bees, 

The legend of good Saint Guthlac, 
And Saint Basil’s homilies ; 


Till the great bells of the convent, 
From their prison in the tower, 

Guthlac and Bartholomeus, 
Proclaimed the midnight hour. 


And the Yule-log cracked in the chimney, 
And the Abbot bowed his head, g 

And the flamelets flapped and flickered, 
But the Abbot was stark and dead. 


Yet still in his pallid fingers 
He clutched the golden bowl, 

In which, like a pearl dissolving, 
Had sunk and dissolved his soul. 


But not for this their revels 
The jovial monks forbore, 

For they cried, “Fill high the goblet! 
We must drink to one Saint more!” 





CONNECTICUT. (From AN UNPUBLISHED POEM.) 


FITZGREENE HALLECK. 





still her gray rocks tower above the sea 
That crouches at their feet, a conquered wave; 
*Tis a rough land of earth, and stone, and tree, 
Where breathes no castled lord or cabined slave: 
Where thoughts, and tongues, and hands are bold and free, 
And friends will find a welcome, foes a grave ; 
And where none kneel, save when to heaven they pray, 
Nor even then, unless in their own way. 


Theirs is a pure republic, wild, yet strong, 
A “fierce democracie,’ where all are true 
To what themselves have voted—right or wrong— 
And to their laws denominated blue; 
(If red, they might to Draco’s code belong ;) 
A vestal state, which power could not subdue, 
Nor promise win—like her own eagle’s nest, 
Sacred—the San Marino of the West. 
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A justice of the peace, for the time being, 
They bow to, but may turn him out next year; 
They reverence their priest, but disagreeing 
In price or creed, dismiss him without fear ; 
They have a natural talent for foreseeing 
And knowing all things; and should Park appear 
From his long tour in Africa, to show 
The Niger’s source, they'd meet him with—“We know.” 


They love their land, because it is their own, 
And scorn to give aught other reason why ; 
Would shake hands with a king upon his throne, 
And think it kindness to his majesty; 
A stubborn race, fearing and flattering none. 
Such are they nurtured, such they live and die: 
All—but a few apostates, who are meddling 
With merchandise, pounds, shillings, pence, and peddling ; 


Or wandering through the southern countries, teaching 
The A B C from Webster’s spelling-book ; 
Gallant and godly, making love and preaching, 
And gaining by what they call “hook and crook,” 
And what the moralists call overreaching, 
A decent living. The Virginians look 
Upon them with as favorable eyes 
As Gabriel on the devil in Paradise. 


But these are but their outcasts. View them near 

At home, where all their worth and pride is placed; 
And there their hospitable fires burn clear, 

And there the lowliest farm-house hearth is graced 
With manly hearts, in piety sincere, 

Faithful in love, in honor stern and chaste, 
In friendship warm and true, in danger brave, 
Beloved in life, and sainted in the grave. 


And minds have there been nurtured, whose control 
Is felt even in their nation’s destiny ; 

Men who swayed senates with a statesman’s soul, 
And looked on armies with a leader’s eye; 

Names that adorn and dignify the scroll, 
Whose leaves contain their country’s history, 

And tales of love and war—listen to one 

Of the Green-Mountaineer—the Stark of Bennington. 


When on that field his band the Hessians fought, 
Briefly he spoke before the fight began: 
“Soldiers! those German gentlemen are bought 
For four pounds eight and sevenpence per man, 
By England’s king; a bargain, as is thought. 
Are we worth more? Let’s prove it now we can; 
For we must beat them, boys, ere set of sun, 
Or Mary Srarx’s a wipow!” It was done. 


Vor. XVI.—No. 91.—B 
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Hers are not Tempe’s nor Arcadia’s spring, 
Nor the long summer of Cathayan vales, 
The vines, the flowers, the air, the skies, that fiing 
Such wild enchantment o’er Boccaccio’s tales 
Of Florence and the Arno; yet the wing 
Of life’s best angel, Health, is on her gales 
Through sun and snow; and in the autumn time 
Earth has no purer and no lovelier clime. 


Her clear, warm heaven at noon—the mist that shrouds 
Her twilight hills—her cool and starry eves, 

The glorious splendor of her sunset clouds, 
The rainbow beauty of her forest leaves, 

Come o’er the eye, in solitude and crowds, 
Where’er his web of song her poet weaves ; 

And his mind’s brightest vision but displays 

The autumn scenery of his boyhood’s days. 


And when you dream of woman, and her love; 
Her truth, her tenderness, her gentle power ; 
The maiden listening in the moonlight grove, 
The mother smiling in her infant’s bower; 
Forms, features, worshiped while we breathe or move, 
Be by some spirit of your dreaming hour 
Borne, like Loretto’s chapel, through the air 
To the green land I sing, then wake, you'll find them there. 
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MADRAS, IN PICTURES. 
FTER a long and laborious voyage of 143 
days from Boston, the anxious and weary 
company on board the ship Piscataqua saw at 
last, about twenty miles ahead, the revolving 


light of Madras. So wonderfully had the ship’s 
speed increased—she seemed like a horse that 
scents the stable afar off—that they had to haul 
up successively the cro’jack, the mainsail, the 
main-royal, the mizen topgallant-sail, and the 
foresail, and after all could scarcely keep her 
down to three knots an hour. Having once 
seen—if I may say so without irreverence—the 
star that stood over the place where Mudras was, 
I went into bed and slept till, at midnight, I 
was aroused by indications of the closely ap- 
proaching end. Amidst the orders of the cap- 
tain—‘‘ Keep her off!” —*‘ Meet her!”"—‘‘ Steady 
now!” was heard the repeated cry of the leads- 
man, ‘* Ten fathoms”—‘“ Nine fathoms”—‘‘ Ten 
fathoms”—and then came the order ‘‘ Square the 
cro’jack yard!” and then, “ Let go your anchor, 
Sir!”—a moment of suspense, and then came the 
rumbling down of the chain; and as the huge 
iron flukes made their bed in the mud of Madras 
Roads, I jumped from mine and looked through 
my stern window ; and as the ship swung round, 
what a strange and beautiful panorama passed 
along indistinctly before my eyes! First, a 
long, low coast, with here and there a twinkling 
light ; then white walls, gleaming with a ghost- 
lier whiteness in the moonlight; then a row of 
lights like the lamps on a bridge ; then another 
range of pale, white walls; and then the light- 
house window, beaming in upon me with its 
great bright eye of wondering welcome. After 
returning the stare of the Polyphemus, I went 
back to bed, but soon my slumbers were broken 
again by the most singular airy hullabulloo I 
ever heard. At first I thought the crew were 
singing in the forecastle, but presently my ears 








and eyes told me that it was a boat-load of na- 
tives: they passed directly under my window 
chanting a wild melody, of which something 
like ‘* Wurra! wurra!” seemed to linger in my 
ears, and in a few minutes I heard them on 
deck. Slipping on my study-gown I ran up 
over the poop and round through the alley, and 
mingled—quite a /a mode with my bare legs— 
among the black, naked gang, who made all 
ring with their melodious jargon and jabber. 

At length the chief man, a short, swelling, 
little-great personage, in full dress of red-and- 
white <urban and white gown, made his way 
into the cabin, and began with the most pro- 
found coolness to impose his services upon the 
captain; more than intimated that he was the 
dubash recognized by our consignees, the house 
of Bainbridge and Co. ; said he would send a 
boat off in the morning to bring provisions and 
take passengers; and concluded by informing 
us that his ‘‘ Papa” would also come out in the 
morning and make usa visit. We were amused 
and not altogether pleased with the style of the 
transaction. Again I turned in and dozed till 
sunrise, when another of those strange, wild 
chants broke on my ear, of which the burden 
seemed something like 

** Ah, walada—jaladin !" 

I dressed and hastened out and found several 
boat-loads of natives on board, fellows of all 
ages and sizes, and in the oddest variety of 
costume. Presently I espied our ‘“‘ Papa” fore- 
ing his way through an obstreperous crowd of 
sans culottes, at whom he was jabbering and 
gesticulating right and left. The first thing 
that struck me, after his great stature and his 
second-childishness of manner, was the extraor- 
dinary redness of his mouth, which at first I 
took for the effect of a bloody scuffle with some 
of those noisy rivals through whom he appeared 
to have been fighting his way, but which, I soon 
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learned—greatly amused at my own blunder— 
was produced by the universal native custom of 
chewing betel. The “‘ Papa” soon set us right 
about the claims of his ‘‘dear son,” who, he 
said, was a fellow that gave him and the cap- 
tains infinite botheration, by overhearing the 
talk at the office and then hurrying off and in- 
truding upon vessels in this way at the most un- 
seasonable hours. He handed us his huge 
parchment certificate, which had been his fa- 
ther’s before him, headed by the American 
eagle and signed by some hundred captains. 
I remarked the large number of Salem names, 
_among the rest that of the well-remembered 
merchant and senator, ‘‘ Nathaniel Silsbee.” 
The old man’s name was Vincatty, and he was 
known as the old American dubash—his busi- 
ness being to attend upon captains of vessels 
and supply them with provisions and money, and 
execute such orders as they might give him, for 
all which he charged commission. I wish I 
could give my readers a picture of the veteran 
as he walked along with a slightly bent form, in 
a turban of intertwisted pink and white mus- 
lin,. the pink hanging down behind—as I once 
saw on a Choctaw chief at Mobile—and a white 
tunic with loosely hanging sleeves of handsome 
border, beneath which a pink petticoat descend- 
ed to his knees; or as he squatted on his 
haunches in the cabin, now chatting in Tamil | 


to admire, the dress, the language, or the looks. 
There was a shoe-wallah and a hat-wallah, and 
wallahs with green cocoa-nuts, plantains, water- 
melons, and parrots. There was also a juggler, 
with a weasel in a bag, but, from respect for the 
day, we arrested his performances in limine. It 
was not long before the catamarans also began 
to make their appearance. These craft—also 
used on the east and west coasts of America— 
consist of three or more knee-shaped logs of 
durable wood, generally teak, lashed sidc by 
side. They are managed sometimes by one, 
sometimes by two fellows, who paddle with rude 
slabs, which they grasp by the middle, so that 
they can dip them now this side, now that, with 
great dexterity and swiftness. The men wear 
peaked head-pieces, with pockets in them, in 
which they carry letters and packages. When 
I first saw the long, black, hard-visaged “‘ devils” 
—as a quaint old traveler called them—sur- 
mounted by those sharp skull-caps, I thought 
they looked just as if their heads had grown up 
to a peak and then been painted yellow; but as 
they came nearer, the straw caps resembled 
pine-apple cheeses. The first who came on 
board brought custom-house papers and port- 
directions to the captain; among them was a 
warning not to let passengers bathe for fear of 
| Sharks and snakes. 

| When the ship had become comparativ ely 





* with one of our missionaries, and now expressing | | quiet, at noon, I went up under the awning— 
his overflowing satisfaction at seeing his Yankee | where it looked so strangely to see an idle and 
children, by patting us on the shoulder with a | | deserted wheel—and, surveying the city that 
singular chuckle of senile fondness and Oriental | lay about two miles from us, began to verify my 
self-complacency. first nocturnal impressions. Beginning at the 

: After breakfast more boats had come off to | south, the first object that broke the line of 
us, and the deck was swarming with specimens foliage along the coast was the castle-like ice- 
of humanity, of which one knew not which most | house, with its flag flying in honor of our arriv- 


A CATAMARAN. 








al; next, in the back-ground, St. Thomas’s 
Mount, with the church on its summit, 
where tradition says that the Apostle was 
buried; then a native pagoda; then, after 
a succession of woods, with occasional roofs 
and spires of mosques, came the Govern- 
-, ment House and Banquet Hall, with their 
dark green parks and gardens; then a 
stretch of grove and beach, broken only by 
the dark spot indicating the mouth of the 
river, over which I had seen those bridge- 
lights; then the extensive walls and roofs 
of Fort St. George, surmounted by the spire 
of St. Mary’s Church, and at the centre, 
over the landing, by the Telegraphic Flag- 
staff; then came the esplanade, on which 
we could see tents, and, to the north of that, 
the finely-shaped light-house ; and, finally, 
= the beach, par ercellence, and the range of 
_ English stores and offices, which form the 
water-front of Black Town—the native city 
—opposite to which, on our right, the ship- 
ping, some fifty sail, lay at anchor. 

The day passed rather heavily, relieved a 
little by the last sermon and services of the 
voyage, and by the strong and increasing 
sea-breeze, and the rumble of the surf in- 
creasing with it; and at last we saw the 
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great red globe of the 
sun, whose ‘‘ eye” had a 
somewhat ‘‘sickly glare,” 
sink behind the Banquet 
House, that rose so grace- 
fully amidst the deep 
green. At eight, with- 
out “ bell,” but not with- 
out ‘* book and candle,” * 
I went to bed. 

Our missionary friends 
were early astir, and it 
was not long before we 
saw a boat putting off, in 
the stern of which sate 
a fair-faced, venerable 
man, and by his side a é 
younger brother, paleand sad. The former was 
the oldest but one of the Madras Mission, his 
companion had buried a wife in America, and 
then his second only a month since, soon after 
his arrivalin India. I could well conceive some- 
thing of the feeling that must have thrilled the 
hearts of the little company at grasping each 
other’s hands and exchanging news, the pleasant 
andthe mournful. Another boat brought a cus- 
tom-house officer, and another our very agree- 
able and obliging ice-agent, who informed us 
that their supply could hardly have lasted a week 
longer, and that they had been looking for us 
these forty days. It was amusing to us o/d sea- 
men, to notice how timidly and awkwardly the 
new-comers would climb and creep about the 
deck. But the hourhascome. The ship seems 
to lean over more than ever, as if she were im- 
patient to tip us into the—city; we are huddled 
together under the stern-awning of the Massoo- 
lah canoe, the long spoons dip into the water, 
and with one of those singular chants, that still 
ring through my brain, as the first voice that 
welcomed me to the East that memorable night, 
something after the measure of 

Ahee! ma wala deery— 

Ahee! ja nala meery— 

Ahee! wala, nala, jan! 
sung first by the two sides of rowers alternately 
and then the chorus by the whole, we bear away. 
I had heard and read much of the intense in- 
terest, and often danger, attending the final 
plunge over the mountain of surf upon the 
beach. This time it was more amusing than 
alarming. One little dive over and we soon 
strike the sand. Then comes, to be sure, a suc- 
cession of pretty vigorous thumps and bumps, 
as the seas strike her; but now every man has 
leaped into the water—they seize and drag the 
boat, and seating ourselves ‘‘ arm-chair” (as the 


boys call it), between the naked necks of pairs | 


of natives, we are placed on the first dry ground 
our feet have touched for nearly five long months. 

An extemporaneous escort of native citizens im- 
mediately received us with salams, both single- 
handed and double-handed. You would have 
thought we were the distinguished individuals 
whom for years they had been expecting. But 
we had only a short gauntlet to run before we 





HUMPBACKED COW OF INDIA. 


reached the bandy (carriage) which our good 
friend had bespoken. ‘‘ Papa” was at my side, 
with his chuckle of good-nature, to hold his 
umbrella over me as we hurried through sand 
and dust to the vehicle; and after we had started 
I saw him motioning away with angry gestures 
the crowd that still followed, sometimes thrust- 
ing both hands in at the windows for bucksheesh 
I have seen the hackmen of New York, when 
the dense mass, all pointing their whip-stocks at 
once at the steamboat gangway, made the pas- 
senger think of a Winkelried facing the bristling 
ranks of Austrian spearmen. I have seen them 
at Buffalo, when they rolled up the bills of their 
respective houses into paper-bullets and threw 
them at the heads of passengers, to draw atten- 
tion and teach them “not to forget the number ;” 
but of all such plagues, the ‘‘ beach servants” 
of Madras must bear the palm. Their impu- 
dence is amazing. They persecute one till he 
actually almost believes he owes them some- 
thing. They dog your footsteps with the air 
of injured creditors. 

We drove to the building occupied by our 
consignees, and passed up the heavy stair-way, 
through spacious halis and counting-rooms, 
where white-jacketed writers sate so coolly and 
comfortably at their desks under huge punkas; 
and native peons, dubashes and banyans, glided 
about like spirits in their white robes and with 
their noiseless steps. For some time I could 
only sit and gaze and wonder, listening to the 
strange ensemble of sounds produced by the 
thunder of the surf under the windows, the 
sweep of the great punka through the air, the 
cawing of crows, and the jangling of the tongues 
of the natives that swarmed the street below. 

Then I went into the front room, and there, 
for a good hour, watched the novel picture of 
human life that passed over the street and shore 
beneath. It would be an endless task to de- 
scribe all the variety of vehicles, costumes, coun- 
tenances, figures, that thronged this great Wap- 
ping-Broadway of Madras. There go, follow- 
ing each other (to begin with an Irish bull as 
well as Eastern ones), two rude carts, each 
loaded with about a bushel of hay and drawn 
by two humpbacked, long-horned bullocks, the 





driver of one walking between his team and 
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cattle, the other riding on the pole. There are | 
two or three miserable women hastily scooping 
up in their hands, for the purpose of drying and 
burning, the dung that has just fallen in the 
road. Yonder comes a woman with a basket of 
old duds on her head. A roguish crow darts 
down, just lifts a cloth at one corner and is off, 
as she looks round at him, takes down the bask- 
et, makes a new cover for it with her turban, 
dexterously folds part of her robes round her 
head, and moves on. Behind her a minute 
specimen of naked humanity comes lugging, in 
the blaze of noon, his baby-brother, whose head 
drops languidly this side and that; then a pub- 
lic peon, or native police-officer, with his broad- 
brimmed blue hat, shaped like a fireman’s, and 
a blue belt across his white robe, marching along 
grandly and gracefully; then a pale, delicate 
scholar, book in hand, his slender bare legs ex- 
posed below his white gown; then a couple of 
foreign sailors swagger along; white-dressed du- 
bashes and naked Lascars mingle in the throng 
—one particularly odd-looking old fellow, with 
a sort of woolen mitre on his head contrasting 
queerly with his squirmy face, and grizzly beard, 
and black nakedness; there comes a vehicle 
shaped like one of our cabs, but drawn by bul- 
locks; there goes a palkee (palanquin), the 
bearers, with a low, dismal half chant, half | man) running behind and holding on at each 
grant, keep their off elbows jerking backward ia | corner (it is marvelous how they will hold out 
unison with their trot; there follows a row of | on the hot, dusty road). 

native gentry, conspicuous to me for their toe- Now I turn to the beach where the red Mas- 
rings; then a native enjoying the luxury of an | soolah boats, with their numbers, are drawn up 
old faded and torn umbrella; then rumbles | at the foot of the plunging surf, their long pad- 
along a two-wheeled vehicle, consisting of a| dles all sticking up in the air. They are just 
square box with four corner-posts supporting a/ pushing one off into the surf, butting against it 
pagoda-shaped roof, in which four native haboos | with their heads, backing up under it, and try- 
(gentlemen) sit squeezed together; then some-| ing to hoist it off; and when, after much swing- 
thing that looks as if it might have been an old | ing about, and rearing, and kicking, and plung- 
Cambridgeport milk-cart fitted up as a carry-all ; | ing, like the antics of a skittish horse, she rides 
then a stately English carriage, with a syce (foot- | the yeasty water, in they jump and paddle off. 
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MALABAE HINDOO. 








HINDOO GENTLEMAN'S CARRIAGE. 
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MASSOOLAH BOAT. 


Under the shady side of one of the boats a fel- 
low in a red turban lies stretched on the sand 
enjoying a siesta. The tide creeping round starts 
him. He gets up, rubs his eyes, shakes the sand 
out of his turban, and changes his quarters. 
There is a group of little imps who, not having 
the fear of sharks before their eyes (but it is 
said the monsters do not like black people), are 
diving about among the waves, playing at fisti- 
cuff with the surf, and cutting all sorts of capers. 

And now it is two o’clock, tiffin (luncheon) 
time in the office—after partaking of which I sit 
down and idly study the strange personages that 
glide about through the corridors and apart- 
ments, trying to make out from their dresses 
and manners their various relations. Who is 
the almost stern man, with the broad belt over 
his white gown, and the great breast-plate, that 
bustles in and out, bearing now a paper and 
now a ledger, with such an expression of lofty 
integrity? They call him “Boy.” But here 
comes a sleek, portly personage, well robed and 
ringed, presses his hand to his forehead at the 
door and enters, steps to the desk and whispers 
confidentially to the head of the house. They 
twitch and push each other, with many shrugs 
and finger gestures on the part of the native. 
Ah, surely that is a banyan (or merchant) chaf- 
fering about exchange. During the interview 
several others strut along the entry. There is 
one who has wound several extra thicknesses 
of cotton round him, under his gown, to increase 
his portliness and importance. They pass along, 
casting slant looks through the door-way. 

At last the whispering and haggling are over 
—the man of conscious integrity brings his mas- 
ter’s cane and hat, and through a lane of serv- 
ants, among whom the tall figure and benig- 
nant visage of our good old Vincatty is prom- 
inent, we pass into the bandy and drive along 
the red, smooth, broad, breezy, thronged strand, 
to see the fashionable crowd and hear the mu- 
sic of the Fort band. What a scene again! 





Languid, disdainful-looking English ladies roll- 
ing by in their phaetons—parties of Sybarite 
baboos lazily leering about in shabby-genteel 
garees (coaches), drawn, perhaps, by bullocks— 
military officers on horseback—clerks in buggies 
—dashing little boys on ponies—every where 
syces leaping along, now behind and now before 
their carriages, in all their variety of gay livery, 
their embroidered caps and bright trowsers—and, 
side by side with all this pomp and vanity, old 
ocean rolling and rumbling. There was some- 
thing in the mingling of sights and sounds that 
carried my thoughts to a summer resort of pleas- 
ure and of fashion by other waters, and on a 
more familiar shore. When the bridge lamps 
had long been gleaming, we trundled off through 
a labyrinthine wilderness of narrow lanes wind- 
ing among high walls and hedges, narrow streets 
closely lined with native huts, stately gardens, 
sweeping lawns and rivers, twinkling bridge 
lights, till at last, after an hour, I caught the 
very first fragrance of flowers and foliage I had 
enjoyed since leaving my own country, and 
presently was entering the grounds in which 
the graceful mansion that was to be my kindly 
home for some weeks spread its spacious halls, 
and gleamed out from its windows and doors a 
bright welcome. Passing through halls and 
parterres, which produced in an invalid and an 
exile a sense of bewildering but delightful room- 
iness and comfort, where great rich punkas 
agitated the air, shaking the flame of the tapers 
that burned in the glass globes on pure cocoa- 
nut oil, I followed a servant with a lantern 
across the green (or what would be such if the 
drought would let it) to the picturesque little 
bungalow (cottage) which was to be my bache- 
lor’s hall. After dinner (the usual hour for 
which is half past seven, or eight), during which 
I made the acquaintance of a rare Persian cat, 
rather inclining to yellow, with a bushy tail 
and a singular growth of whiskers down each 


| cheek, I was glad to return to my six-win- 
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dowed dormitory. Nothing, however, but in- 
tense weariness of body and brain would have 
let me sleep in the exciting and enchanting 
scene. The dogs, and cats, and crows, and 
insects of every description, seemed to take up 
and continue the human noises of the day. 
They cawed, they screeched, they whistled, 
they sharpened their knives, they turned their 
grindstones. What was it all, however, but 
amusement, so long as I heard no mosquito 
wind his tiny but terrible horn! For that ex- 
emption I trust I was duly thankful. 

Madras proper, originally consisting only of the 
English fort and the houses within its walls and 
a native village round it, has gradually extend- 
ed itself, till now it embraces within its limits a 
circle of native villages which have grown into 
towns since their incorporation with the city, 
and its population is estimated at 700,000— 
thus ‘‘ the Fort” being one of the wards, so to 
speak, of the vast metropolis; next, on the north, 
comes ‘*‘ Black Town” (so called, probably, be- 
cause it is, by eminence, the city of the native 
merchants), and beyond that ‘‘ Royapoorum ;” 
then, on the south, ‘‘Triplicane,” the Mussul- 
man quarter, where the old Nawab of Madras 
has his seat; and then, inland, the several dis- 
tricts of ‘* Vepery,” ‘‘ Pursewaukum,” ‘‘ Roy- 
apettah,” ‘‘ Nungampawkum,” and so forth. 
Starting from Black Town, and crossing the 
esplanade, one passes out, either through the 
gates of the Fort or round it, into these last- 
mentioned extensive, and populous, and pic- 
turesque parts of the city, by a number of broad 
and beautiful roads, such as the Mount Road, 
leading five miles to St. Thomas’s Mount, the 
Pantheon Road, and other wide and smooth ay- 
enues, lined with cocoa-nut groves, gardens of 





all tropical trees and fruits, graceful villas, 
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crossed and recrossed by different streams that 
meander through the city, over which they pass 
by high bridges, commanding lovely vistas of 
valley and meadow and grove and spire, and 
ramifying into streets and lanes, where at one 
moment you are sweltering in the heart of an 
oriental Babel, and the next enraptured amidst 
scenes of sequestered beauty that realize some- 
thing of the ideal of your Robinson-Crusoe-read- 
ing childhood. 

When I arrived at Madras it was a time of 
severe drought and not a little distress among 
the native population. There had been a long 
failure of the usual rains, and the crop of rice 
was so short that they were obliged to pay about 
four times the former price for that staff of na- 
tive life. English soldiers had sometimes to be 
stationed at the dépéts of provisions to prevent 
riots. The cattle, too, suffered woefully, and it 
was pitiable enough to see them nosing about 
the brown plains where the grass was parched 
to the root, or standing in the sickly green pools, 
and haunting the dry tanks and beds of rivers. 
It was a time to remind one of “the word of 
the Lord that came to Jeremiah concerning the 
dearth”——‘‘ They came to the pits and found no 
water. . . . Because the ground is chapped, 
for there was no rain in the earth. . . . They 
snuffed up the wind like dragons; their eyes 
did fail because there was no grass.” And yet, 
through all, the foliage retained all its green- 
ness, and the tout ensemble of the landscape was 
singularly beautiful. How lovely, in its pic- 
turesque luxuriance, must this rural city be—I 
used often to think— 

“* Whauné that April with his shourés sote 
The drought of March hath percéd to the rote ;” 
when these winding rivers ripple along with full 
blue current by the groves that line their banks, 
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and these broad meadows sparkle and smile in | 
the new green! There was one great relief 
and comfort in this hot, dry season: always in 
the forenoon a breeze began to come in from 
the sea, the refreshing influence of which could 
be felt far inland on the roads, and in the lanes, 
and in the grounds of the country seats. But 
for this I know not that I should have ventured 
asIdid to explore, even in a carriage, during the 
heat of the day, the highways and by-ways of 
this tropical city. 

My usual way of spending a day was this: 
Roused by the loud and emphatic concert of 
birds at dawn, I went into the little brick-floored 
bathing-room and poured over me the jars of 
cool water, and often while the great glowing 
star of morn still beamed down over the trees 
into the grounds I was out on the veranda, 
either enjoying the sight and sound of native 
life in and about the various buildings of the 
establishment, or, amidst curious birds that 
hopped around me and more than inquisitive 
insects, busied with book and pen. Sometimes, 
before the sun was up high enough to make it 
too oppressive, I strolled down or up the high 
road, broad, red, and level as a garden path, 
and struck in among the numerous lanes of na- 
tive huts, peeping through the dusk of green, 
among tangled thickets of prickly pear all in 
rich and many-colored bloom, under graceful 
cocoa-nut groves, across fields of paddy and of 
huge-leafed plantain, among scattered trees and 
temples; and then, before the sun, raking the 
road from his unmasked battery, made it im- 
practicable to skulk along under the high 
hedges of bamboo and brier, spreading the 
shield of my umbrella (which, however, I found 
in this climate chiefly useful when held down- 
ward to keep off the reflected rays from the 
ground), I returned to my bungalow. Then 
came what they call in Calcutta chota haziri (lit- | 





tle breakfast), consisting, in my case, of a cup 
of tea or a tumbler of goat’s milk, and between 
nine and ten o’clock breakfast with the family. 
Then I got into the carriage which I had hired 
and kept in the grounds for my sole use at the 
low rate of two rupees (one dollar) a day ; drove 
out through one or another of the different dis- 
tricts of the city, then to the beach at two 
o'clock to take tiffin and drink—the sea-breeze ; 
and then, as the sun declined, home again, by 
some new avenue of beauty and strangeness, to 
my bungalow, bath, evening ramble, and din- 
ner. 

I must say a word about the situation of my 
bungalow. It stands in the rear corner of the 
spacious compound. (Compound is an English 
corruption of the Portuguese word campaé, 
which it sounds not unlike, if you drop the d 
and pronounce the z nasally.) Behind it runs 
the little river Cooum, on the opposite bank of 
which are the grounds and garden of a Nawab 
(native Nabob); in front is the compound, 
shaded with numerous noble trees, mangoes 
with their glossy green, casuarinas with their 
beautiful long waving tassels, and a variety of 
evergreens, under which, or through them, are 
seen on one flank the buildings appropriated 
to the horses and their keepers, on the other 
the kitchens and other servants’ buildings, and 
across the park the straw-colored mansion be- 
yond which Spur Tank road (the Tank is now 
a dry bed) enlivens the scene with many a 
glimpse of picturesque life. 

The morning after that first day (already de- 
scribed) broke upon a lively scene. Women 
with water-jars on their heads and sometimes 
infants on their hips, were going to and fro be- 
tween the houses and the stream; the grooms 
were making a wild hullabulloo as they tried to 
swim obstinate horses into deep water; across 
the stream resounded airy chants from the men 
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who were walking up and down the cross-beam 
to raise water for the gardens; grass-cutters 
were bringing in their little bundles of precious 
provender (they sometimes are gone all day in 
quest of it), and laying it under the trees for the 
cattle. An Oriental day had begun. After break- 
fast I drove to Black Town, and visited the ven- 
erable missionary and father of missionaries, 
Dr. Scudder, in his spacious and lofty establish- 
ment on the esplanade. The old man, labor- 
ing under a heavy cold, gave me a hoarse but 
hearty welcome. Learning from what place I 
came, he at once referred to his record of his 
visit to America in 1846, when, he said, he ad- 
dressed in all 100,000 children. Even now he 
preached, when well, twice a day. He called 
Madras ‘“‘a city of cities.” My next errand 
was to find one William Roberts, a native Uni- 
tarian preacher, the only preacher of that form 
of Christianity (except one at Secunderabad) 
in all India. I was told he lived in Vepery— 
drove out through ‘‘ Elephant Gate,” through 
street after street, road after road, lane after 
lane, through narrow ways such as I imagine 
those of Canton or Cairo, crowded with little 
bazars in long rows, lazy natives sprawling on 
piazzas, screened by thatched roofs, and some- 
times tatties (if not tatters), through pile after 
pile of native products and manufactures, heaped 
up and hanging round in picturesque profusion, 
along by rice-bazars, beset by crowds of vehe- 
ment faces and threatened by angry gestures, 
through lanes where the solar beams seemed to 
eome through a burning glass and bricky dust 
filled the air, throngs of natives as if on a pil- 
grimage, orswarming about rows of mud-houses 
with quaintly carved mysterious-looking old 
doors. I had for the first time a “realizing 
sense” of the populousness of India, and how it 
might well contain the 150,000,000 alleged; 
and I thought if the author of “‘ London Labor 
and the London Poor” were here, might not 
this vast swarm of people, this sea of human 
cares and passions and sufferings, this chaos of 
ignorance and misery and superstition, furnish 
him the material of a touching book? We went 
on and on, misled by one group after another 


who directed us wherever there was a Christian | 


“padre,” and at last the carriage stopped and I 
was assured this was the place. I stepped out ; 
there stood a sleek old native padre, book in 
hand, surrounded by his white-robed disciples 
of the porch. 
however, he pointed in a certain direction, and 
the gareeban drove off and soon stopped be- 
fore a large high-walled compound. The gate 
was locked. A little girl appeared and said, 
“Master was gone away ;” and then vanished. | 
My man cried out that I would send in a billet. 
A voice came from behind the shrubbery that | 
they had no orders to receive any letters, and 
at the same moment three yellow dogs came | 
yelping down the path. I was just telling the 


man to pin the paper inside of the gate, when 
@ woman appeared, and it also appeared that 
this was not the residence of Mr. Roberts, but 


** No, his name was not Roberts ;” | 


of thé very padre whom we had just left! Well, 
here was a “‘ comedy of errors,” almost a trag- 
edy, for the heat was stifling, people stared and 
jabbered at the coachman who drove slowly, 
inquiringly, despairingly along. The next at- 
tempt was so far successful that we found Mr. 
Roberts’s chapel, and at the gate one of the lit- 
tle schools connected with it, where a fine, in- 
tellectual-looking young man was acting as 
monitor in the place of the teacher, who had 
gone in quest of a truant, and the little urchins, 
squatting on the veranda, were reciting and 
rehearsing aloud, with a singular chant, in their 
musical language, the lessons which they had 
scratched with a stylus on the palmyra leaves 
which they held in their hands. Learning that 
Mr. Roberts resided not here, in Pursewaukum, 
but over in Royapettah, I left my card, begged 
of a child one of the eaves of his book, gave 
him a copper cent for a curious coin, and was 
glad to get back home. There I found await- 
ing me my private servant who had been engaged 
for me, a sort of valet dz tout (‘‘boy” they 
call him in Madras, in Calcutta kidmutgar), 
who professed to be a gentleman and a Christian. 


| I think he was the former, and hope he was the 


latter. When I asked him how long he had 
been a Christian, misunderstanding me, he an- 
swered ‘1854 year.” Afterward he told me he 
was ‘2 catholic” (not a Roman Catholic). And 
he certainly expressed a striking catholicity for 
a convert. I had an amusing discussion with 
| him one day about dress. Having only a pair 
of shiny slippers and a pair of dull shoes, I con- 
‘tended that I must wear the latter to dinner 
because the former were undress. ‘‘ Ah, but,” 
| said “Sarvent Daniel,” ‘‘Sahib (master) keep 
legs under table—who knows ?” 

The next day I met Mr. Roberts, a young 
man of about thirty-three, with a sprightly 
twinkle in his eye, and a countenance beaming 
and radiant with fine intellectual expression. 
The tears stood in his eyes as he expressed the 
disappointment of his little flock on learning 
that it was not a missionary for them who had 
arrived. He described their poverty and per- 
plexity. Surrounded by the temptations which 
more prosperous sects held out for the poor na- 
tives to become mere ‘“‘ rice-Christians,” as they 
| call the loaf and fish disciples in India, the des- 
| titute and desolate Unitarian was sorely press- 
'ed. His own elder brother, whom his father 
had had trained for the ministry, had aposta- 
| tized, and he had been obliged by pride and 
| duty to put on the harness. As an example of 

the petty persecutions by which Christians will 
| sometimes vex each other, he told me that he 
| was once a servant to a bishop, who, learning 
| the nature—or rather, the name—of his belief, 
dismissed him; and when Mr. R. applied for 
| employment to ‘another gentleman, he agreed to 
| take him if he could get a statement from his 
Grace of the reason why he discharged him, 
which the bishop declined giving. 

On his way home he drove with me to the 
so-called ‘‘ Thieving Bazar” — the natives pro- 
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nounce it ‘‘ Tieving Bajar.” It is so named on 
account of the notorious extortions and imposi- 
tions of the petty merchants in that noisy, jab- 
bering arcade. After a ludicrous scene of chaf- 
fering, I bought some brass gods, and drove off. 

Having idled away the next forenoon, little 
disturbed by the mosquitoes, which, like Mex- 
ican lancers, made more demonstrations than at- 
tacks, I stirred up from their siesta my comical 
old zany-looking coachman, who soon donned 
his blue cap decorated with radii of red and 
yellow cord, and his close-bodied blue frock — 
oddly agreeing with the dark pantaloons nature 
gave him—and the similarly-dressed miniature 
footman ; and my establishment drove into town 
by the so-called ‘‘Dhobee (Washerwoman’s) 
Gate.” The low meadow formed by the nearly 
dry bed of the river, covered with dresses of all 
colors spread out in the sun, and broken up with 
little ponds and green islands, where the dho- 
bees were rinsing the clothes, and slapping them 
on large stones, presented a gay and novel 
scene. 

On arriving at the beach, it was a relief to see 
our ship once more righted and looking so large 
among the fleet. The trouble had been as we 
presumed. The ice, on the opening of the hold, 
was found to have melted away so on one side 
that the biocks formed a series of descending 
steps across. They usually expect to lose about 
half the cargo; but in this case 500 tons left 
only 190. 

Friday, March 24. Studying the Tamil to- 
day, I was amused to find that caste extends 
even into the Grammar. Thus there is ‘‘mas- 
culine, high caste,” ‘singular, of no caste.” 





When I looked a little into the structure of the 
language, the circuitous way of expressing the 
simplest things, I was the less surprised at the 
peorle’s prolix jabber in the streets when any 
dispute arises or any sudden emergency requires 
practical decision. . . . The tameness of the 
crows here reminds me of the old fables. I am 
sure I saw to-day, perched on the blind of one 
of the office-windows, under the eaves, the 
identical crow from which Reynard wheedled 
away the cheese. What an old-headed look he 
had, as, with his twinkling eye and long, nose- 
like bill, he turned the subject this side and 
that, and then leaned forward and listened to 
objections! . . . On my way home met a large 
company of native Christians returning from 
some service, and soon after—far different sight! 
—a wagon-load of great wooden gods, probably 
changing their residence. 

Saturday. How delightful the fanning of the 
sea-breeze this hot day! Every morning the 
clouds make one hope for rain, but “all signs 
fail in a dry time.” My driver took me through 
the Fort, which is a city in itself. We passed 
across draw-bridges, over moats, through pon- 
derous iron gates, through streets of cannon, pyr- 
amids of balls, looking like the brown-tiled roofs 
of native huts, and through squares of London- 
ish-looking houses, and emerged on the espla- 
nade. 

Sunday. Beautifully did it break. What a 
warbling of birds and humming of insects! 
‘¢ They shout for joy, they also sing.” After a 
week so crowded with strange sights and sounds, 
the day of rest came with healing in its wings— 
even the wings of the wind on which the Spirit 
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of the Lord still stirred among the trees of the | tenderly on a native convert who sits at his feet. 
garden. Soon after breakfast I started for the | Along each side of the house and over the desks 
little chapel of Pursewaukum. When I reached | hung large punkas, with which natives outside 
Mr. Roberts’s chapel, he was reading the Scrip- | were cooling the Christians within; and over 
tures with a singular canto, the hearers with lone or two pews were flying more vigorously 
their Bibles carefully following. After the read-| private punkas, with a border and fringe of 
ing came the Liturgy (the book of service be-| richer silk than the public ones boasted. <A 
ing a translation into Tamil of the amended | more comfortable-looking array of people than 
Common Prayer used by the English Unitari- | the men who occupied the heads of the pews I 
ans), and then the singing (of hymns composed | | have seldom seen. 
by the preacher’s father). The music was sin-| Monday forenoon J drove tothe Fort. Saw on 
gular; the metre was always /ong—in fact, of the | the way two Persians from the northwest front- 
longestkind. The preacher would “ deacon off” ier, with grave faces, aquiline noses, dim smoky- 
a stanza, then the chorister would rise and sing | looking eyes, with a profusion of coal-black hair 
it through, swelling slowly to the close of each | | curling down to their shoulders, surmounted by 
line with a peculiar and indescribable nasal | little gray skull-caps. ‘The Fort is a vast estab- 
hum-m-m, which, in the chorus by the congre- | lishment. The extent of surface in the armory, 
gation—the children’s shrill voices quite prom- | covered with guns, swords, and pistols, grouped 
inent—was still more marked and intense. The | in the fanciful shapes of star, sun, shell, and 
sermon, of which I understood nothing but Para | flower (suns with bayonets for rays—sun- flowers 
varan (the Supreme Spirit), and Amen, repeat- | of the God of War!)—it was amazing. I saw 
ed by the audience with a most hearty twang, | the standards taken from Sikhs, Chinese, and 
as if they were reluctant to let it go from their | other races in different wars, two long, delicate- 
closed lips, was delivered with quiet earnest- | ly-shaped brass cannon captured from Tippoo 
ness. One thing was enlivening. Whenever | Saib, droll and clumsy Chinese guns, war- 
there was a text to be cited, the speaker would | knives like butchers’ cleavers, a triangular Chi- 
simply name the place, and then whoever found | nese imperial flag, and last (and most abomin- 
it first would read (or chant) it out, and then | able of all), what were intended to scare the 
the discourse would proceed. British from the country (and might well scare 
At 6 p.m. I went to the English Cathedral, | any person of taste), two short, big-mouthed 
where I had the satisfaction of hearing the En- | mortars, flanking one of the archways, elabo- 
glish service in an English Church and on En- | rately shaped to represent, with distended jaws 
glish ground. Somehow or other that service | and squatting haunches, two tigers, but tigers 
does not seem at home, except on English ground | the like of which is certainly not on earth. 
and English lips. The sermon, on Paul's kick- | Reached home in time to see a queer specimen 
ing against the pricks, was a good one, though | of Oriental life on a small scale in the compound. 
too much time was spent in describing the ox- | | It had, I believe, something to do with bigamy, 
goad and its modus operandi. ‘The building is | as each of the parties, an old man and a young, 
a very elegant one, the chunam (hard finish) + al- | had two wives (one, I suppose, to do the drudg- 
most rivaling the marble of the monuments that | ery and the other to do the quarreling). What- 
line the walls, There is a statue of Bishop He- | ever the trouble was, there was a dreadful dis- 
ber by Chantrey: he stands looking mildly and | composing of turbans and tempers, and pulling 
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of scalps, and a threat of suicide by the younger | six miles southward, along the coast. I made 


antagonist, and a rush to the river, and a shriek 
of women, and out came those grave and grace- 
ful peons and stopped it all. Walking with 
Daniel at sundown across the bed of the river, 
I was pleasantly carried back to childish days 
by finding the little red and black guinea-peas 
in their dry, open pods climbing over the prick- 
ly pear. The following cut represents a sight 
I saw it to-day in 


often witnessed in India. 
the compound. 

I have now to describe the most interesting 
part of my India life—an excursion made by 
night in a palanquin to the Seven Pagodas and 
the remains of the sea-buried city (tradition says) 
The distance was about thirty- 





of Mavalipoor. 





the arrangements in the morning (Tuesday, 
March 28), by which I was to pay for the 
whole excursion about ten dollars, together with 
batta (or perquisites) to the bearers. The reg- 
ulations allow each bearer 3} annas (sixteenths 
of a rupee), that is, about ten cents for every 
ten miles. Basil Hall thinks the bearers are 
well paid at that rate; but it certainly seemed 
to me small enough, especially when the price 
of rice is quadrupled, to give a man for two 
nights and a day seventy-five cents, when our 
town watch never get less than one dollar a 
night for walking the street. One would hardly 
like to make horses of his fellow-creatures at a 
lower rate. Just as the sun went down the pal- 
kee with its twelve bearers and musal- 
chee (torch-bearer) entered the com- 
pound. Each man had ona turban, 
a longercloth than usual wound round 
his loins, and in his hand a bamboo 
staff. 

The band-box of ‘“ grub,” the 
night-cap, etc., being stowed away, 
= and the earthen gogg/et of water hung 

>» outside on one of the poles, I crept 
in and we started. It was the most 
extraordinary kind of traveling (ex- 
' cept that voyage) I ever tried. The 
bearers relieve each other by fours 
about every five minutes, enlivening 
the tedious work with a kind of cross 
between a chant and a grunt. I 
amused myself for a while by trying 
to imitate with English words their 
wild strains, but soon had to give it up. 
Basil Hall says: ‘Mostly the men 
in front use one kind of groan or grunt, 
which is answered by another from 
those behind. These sounds often 
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approach a scream, and frequently include warn- 
ings against stones in the way or pools of wa- 
ter, but these are articulated so indistinctly that 
it is difficult to catch them.” As they left the 
compound they chanted with a jerk and a jounce 
atevery emphatic syllable something like ; “ Hur- 
ry, come! diddy, diddy!” and when, as night | 
deepened and the torch flung out its glare across | 
the darkness, their straias, intermingling with | 
the yells of the sirdar (head-bearer), “Pas! pas! | 
(quick!) uhu! heigh!” sounded just as if there 
were a street-fight ahead of us. For some time 
our road lay under high trees, and between rows 
of native huts alternating with villas and gar- 
dens; but, as the darkness increased, it opened 
out to a broad view of the stars, and at last the 
stretch of the plain, and the feeling of the fresh | 
breeze that swept it, indicated the vicinity of | 
the ocean. Then I closed the blinds, laid my 
head on the straps, which could be raised and 
lowered at pleasure, and fell into a doze, till in 
my dreams the sirdar (transformed into a hand- 
some youth) had me confidentially by the arm, 
and was telling me that all the gang had deserted, 
and then what could I do but wake? Nothing 
happened but the usual stop at midnight for the 
bearers to take their supper, and when they set | 
me down in the sand the sudden silence had | 
disturbed the doze which had been produced by | 
the jar and jargon. When we set off again I} 
slept little more. Opening the blinds at the first | 
glimpse of dawn, I saw only that we were | 
crossing a broad plain covered with patches of | 
some vine creeping over a bed of sand. 

The palkee stopped, I stepped out, and the sir- | 
dar pointed across to the rocky hills of Mavali- 
poor rising on ourright. We entered the village | 
about sunrise, and the palkee was carried up the | 
steps and set down on the rock floor of what | 
seemed at first to be a sort of horse-shed, but 
which, upon getting in, I found to be the rem- | 
nant of an old rock temple of which it had prob- | 
ably formed the front. It was open in front, | 
and supported by several square pillars, rounded 
at intervals, and bearing reliefs of Vishnu. In 








a niche of the rear wall stood a stone slab on 
which was sculptured a monkey running. Monk- 
eys and their king, Hanuman, figure largely in 
the Hindoo mythology. ‘They rendered great 
service to Ram, the old deified chief of the North, 
in recovering his stolen bride, all which are re- 
counted in a popular poem called the Ramayun. 

The first thing I did was to start for the cele- 
brated old rock temple on the sea-coast, which I 
saw rearing its two pyramid tops from behind sand 
hills across a sandy plain sprinkled with prickly 
pear. Two or three Brahmin youths joined our 
little procession (I could scarcely go any where 
in the East on foot without a procession), as we 
approached the temple. Weary as I was, and 
pestered by those officious cicerones, I could 
hardly tell what I saw or felt. The first thing 
that impressed me distinctly was a gigantic stone 
figure of Vishnu, considerably mutilated, lying 
stretched out on his back, with two or three of 
his four arms and one of his legs partly broken 
and partly buried in the dirt (which is trodden to 
the fineness of powder), in asmall dark cavernous 
room. I passed through the narrow passage be- 
tween the temple and the wall that incloses it up 
to the eaves, and stood in the high door-way which 
opens directly upon those waters, beneath which, 
according to the legend, lies sunk the ancient 
city of Mahabalipoorum (the city of the great 
Bali, ) and beneath which are said to have been 
sometimes seen the peaks of its pagodas. The 
morning sun was gleaming forth from a bank 
of blue clouds, upon the waves that foamed 
and flashed up over the rocks and ruins that 
lie here in confusion, and around the base of 
the dark stone column, the solitary survivor 
(one might fancy) of the great submarine city 
of temples that stretches at its foot. 

Next, I crossed over to the so-called *‘ Seven 
Pagodas.” (There is a doubt about the number, 
and, in fact some say the proper title is Siven’s 
Pagodas, meaning that they belong to Siva, the 
third person of the Hindoo triad.) On entering 
the grounds at the foot of the rock-hill, between 
the temple of Vishnu, on one hand, and the sa- 
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SCULPTURED ROCKS AT MAVALIPOOER. 


cred tank of the cottages of the Brahmins on the | 


other, I was met by some of the chief priests— 
Pharisees and Sadducees of the College—who, 
with almost impudent assurance, proceeded to 
hurry me along through the routine of sights, 
over splintered rocks and prickly pear, impress- 
ing upon me particularly that there were ‘‘ sev- 
en pagoda” (counting them on their fingers), 
and winding up all their flourishes with a hint 
at the expected bucksheesh. In onc of the lit- 
tle pagodas, cut out of the hill-side, to which 
we climbed, a school of children was in session, 
but they probably got a holiday, for the school- 
master as well as the doctor soon joined our 
party. These pompous ignoramuses always 
took care to explain that ‘‘ that was a monkey,” 
and ‘‘this was an elephant,” carved on the rock; 
but where I wanted light could give none. I 
veally saw nothing for a good hour save that 
there was a sight of things to see. SolI re- 
turned to my palkee, there dismissing my guides 
with a slight donation, which I almost repent- 
ed when the poor of the village crowded round 
with outstretched hands, in which they ever and 
anon buried their foreheads; and when, even 
as I lay in my chamber with half-closed eyes, I 
could see them in the road, salaming and sup- 
plicating afar off toward the “ Englishman’s” 
retreat. 

After breakfasting, to the great entertain- 





ment of the public, I set off alone for the sea- 
temple, bathed my head in the waves, abstract- 
ed with difficulty some shells wedged in the 
crevices of the rocks, and after creeping about 
a while in the cool corners and caverns return- 
ed to my palkee and took a siesta; after which 
I made a third excursion to the same old struc- 
ture, anc at last caught something of the genus 
foci. Iam notsure that I can give dimensions, 
and I doubt whether it would be of any use if 
Icould. It was not the size, but the shape, the 
sculpturing, and, above all, the situation of the 
temple, that lent it such a profound interest in 
my sight. It seemed to be one temple com- 
posed of two joined back to back. (Bishop He- 
ber compares these double pagodas to English 
tea-canisters.) The pyramidal top of the low- 
er half, looking inland, might be about thirty, 
and of the other that faced the sea forty feet 
high. As you entered the holy place of the 
lower temple, you saw sculptured on the back 
wall the four-armed god, while minor forms of 
‘*gods and bulls” looked out, dim with age, 
from the other walls and from the side-posts ; 
and, indeed, there was hardly a jutting or re- 
treating angle (and the same was true on the 
outside, from base to pinnacle) that was not 
cut into some quaint shape of life. But the 
most august aspect of the building was when 
you looked up from the rocks at the great door, 
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through which the sea had evidently dashed up 
many a time, mocking the power of man. En- 
tering, you saw the god again on a huge slab 
set into the back wall. The floor was buried 
deep with‘sand, out of which (and I have found 
no explanation of this, as it had no connection 
with the rest of the architecture) there emerged 
six or eight feet obliquely a sixteen-sided broken 
shaft of dark stone, about three feet in diame- 
ter, the sides of which were polished to marble 
smoothness. The thing seems to me a great 
mystery. One would imagine that some com- 
motion from beneath had forced up a column 
of some buried structure. Nor was it the least 
imposing thing about this old temple, to see how 
Nature had come in after man had retired, to 
add majesty and attract a new awe to his works, 
by rounding away the rude outlines and throw- 
ing over those sculptured forms a singular spir- 
itual indefiniteness and obscurity, analogous to 
that produced in Allston’s unfinished picture by 
the chalking out of Belshazzar’s face. Even in 
the shaping of the loose rocks on the shore, one 
could hardly distinguish, sometimes, Nature’s 
hand from that of human art. On the whole, I 
suspect that, though many more vast, there is 
hardly a more impressive structure in India, 
when you consider the singularity of the situa- 
tion, the mystery that haunts the scene, and 
the grace of outline and proportion visible 
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amidst so much that is so grotesque and mon- 
strous. 

After another short rest at my choltry, I 
again sallied down the village street, and struck 
in through the bushes for a final, and, as I 
hoped, a solitary study of the great hill of sculp- 
tured rock I had first seen in the early morning. 
We passed on over the hill of broad, bare 
rock, on which several carriages might drive 
abreast, along by the monstrous boulder that 
stood almost poised on the rounding slope. 
Workmen were busy quarrying and sculpturing 
among the trees and bushes. We paused a mo- 
ment before a well-executed lion reposing on a 
slab; continued our way along the sides and 
across the corners of the rocks, by artificial 
steps, till we came in sight of the beautiful 
little temple of Ganesh (the god of wisdom), 
perched, not inappropriately, on the very fore- 
head of the eminence, and there I stopped to 
look down on a singularly beautiful landscape. 
Eastward, and just below, lay the Brahminy 
cottages and temples; and, beyond, the little 
lone temple on the sea-coast, with the waves 
whitening around it. On the west, cocoa-nut 
groves, fields, meadows, and inland waters, and, 
far beyond all, the range of hills (still blue) on 
which we had gazed from our vessel the evening 
opposite Sadras. Winding down round the foot 
of the crag of Ganesha, we returned through a 
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defile along by several temples hewn 
into the rocks, their walls crowded with 
warlike scenes and personages of Hin- 
doo mythology, and so I got back to my 
palkee tabernacle, and about an hour 
before sundown my bearers took up 
their line of march homeward. 

The day following was one of rest 
and hope, for all signs betokened rain. 
The wind blowing vehemently on shore 
rolled in heavier surf, crows flew rest- 
lessly in every direction, clouds of bricky 
dust swept the esplanade—I thought the 
poor cripples and blind beggars at the 
bridge, who sat holding out their little 
paws, would catch other rains than gold- 
en ones. At last, at midnight, there 
eame a short, smart rain. 

The next day all creation seemed 
glad of the relief of even so short a 
shower. I drove over to see Mr. Rob- 
erts at his home in Royapettah. It 
might almost as well be called a cavern 
as a house, in which, introduced by 
some of those mild, intellectual-looking 
disciples, I found the brave young de- 
fender of ‘‘the faith once delivered to 
the saints” seated in a cool corner of 
the inner court, white dressed, cool and 
cheerful, with piles of his own and his 
father’s manuscripts around him, in two 
chests beside him his book and tract de- 
pository. I gathered from our conver- 
sation that he had to support himself and fam- | 
ily, two school-masters partly, a catechist, a/| 
chorister, and a colporteur, for about two or | 
three hundred dollars a year. Having noticed 
a man in red regimentals at his chapel, I in- 
quired who he was. He replied that it was the 
servant of a Nawab, whose brother-in law had a 
great desire to see me. 

The next morning, after breakfast, my visit- 
ors came in the Nawab’s carriage, with, in addi- 
tion to the runners, an outrider in red regi- 
mentals, whom I immediately recognized. The 
Mussulman was dressed in a white turban and 
a white gown, over which he wore a figured | 
silk spencer that tied in front. He had with 
him his little son, whom, for the sake of be- 
friending Mr. Roberts, he employs him to teach. 
I found him a remarkably acute and amiable 
person, and he talked English very successfully. 
Almost the first inquiry he made was about the 
views of one Joseph Smith, whose followers had 
reached Calcutta, and who, he had got the odd 
impression, was from Oxford. I was struck with 
his abrupt introduction of this subject, because 
I had so often thought of Mormonism as a sort 
of Mohammedanism of the West. He showed 
me a letter he had written to the Unitarians of 
England, asking sympathy in the common war- 
fare against polytheism and idolatry. He said 
he had heard Jews, Mcohammedans, and Uni- 
tarians lumped together as worshiping an idol of 
the brain, a god in one person. 

The second Sunday I attended, with my host, | 
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SAINT ANDREW'S CHURCH. 


the Scotch kirk, Saint Andrew’s Church, a 
grand building, vigorous, chaste, and elegant 
in its style of architecture, with the inscription, 
** Auspicio Regis et Senatus Anglix,” across 
the rear; and, within, combining a solemn sim- 
plicity with ease, freedom, and goodliness of as- 
pect. The minister had the regular old sing- 
song of the Covenanters, which he carried even 
into the reading of notices, but his sermon had 
spirit and fire. He described the slyness of 
the devil as Burns, when attending kirk with 
his ‘‘reverend grannie,” had, no doubt, often 
heard it described. In the evening I heard the 
senior minister—who reminded me of Cowper’s 
picture of a good preacher in his ‘‘ Task.” 

Monday morning I gave Daniel, at his urgent 
request, a likeness of the elder Roberts. I nev- 
er saw him in such raptures. He remembered 
the old man’s preaching, and now he burst forth, 
as often as he peeped in at the picture, with more 
enthusiasm than grammatical accuracy: ‘* Ah! 
I va-ary glad to have this! That va-ary much 
sensible man! gr-r-reat sensible man !” 

The following evening, for the first and only 
time, I went to a dinner-party. The dining- 
hall was a sceye of striking brilliancy and gor- 
geousness. To look at that long glittering ta- 
ble under the rich silk-edged punka, and that 
imposing assemblage of turbaned and robed 
servants, all waiting at the head of the table— 
every guest brings his ‘* boy” with him on suc? 
occasions—one would have fancied it a selec 
dinner to some embassador. 
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The next morning I visited the Ice-house ; 
ascended to the office by a long, covered, brick 
stairway, followed by a great wind and a little 
boy. I have tasted a variety of the fruits of In- 
dia, but none of them, not even the golden pulp 
of the mango, was, according to my taste, equal 
to the great, cool Baldwin apple from America, 
handed to me out of a barrel at the Ice-house. 
They sell here at a rupee a dozen. Went into 
the round tower-chamber, commanding the bay 
and the fine vista of the road to the Fort. Ina 
niche stands a bust with this inscription : 


Freperick Tupor 
Originated the Ice-trade, 1805-6. 
Extended it to India, 1834. 


Thursday, April 6. Met with Basil Hall’s 
complete works. He compares the thunder of 
Madras beach to the noise of Niagara as he 
heard it five miles off. In the afternoon, re- 
turning from a drive to the beach of the Portu- 
guese Catholic town of St. Thome, we passed 
through the crowded, dirty old district of Trip- 
licane, the Mussulman quarter, along by the 
bazars where swarmed the living, and the bury- 
ing-grounds where rested the dead. We saw 
the palace of the Nawab, the descendant of the 


Nabobs of Arcot (Kink of the Mawmen, Daniel | 


called him—i. e., King of the Mohammedans), 
whose long wall exposed to the street its dingy, 
dilapidated pretensions. But the drive through 


the Street of Tombs, I should think a mile long, | 


presented the most dismal, lugubrious spectacle 


I had yet witnessed. Far as eye could reach, | 


in under the low branches of the trees, bare clay 
mounds rose in a long succession of rows, inter- 
spersed along the road-side, here and there, with 
a crumbling, toppling, old brick mausoleum, 
usually open on all sides with arches, but some- 


times closed with an old, paintless, locked wood- 
en door, many of them entirely ruined and neg- 
lected; all seemed to be staggering under a 
dreadful curse. 

The morning after I visited a large school 
connected with the American Mission. As we 
entered the girls’ department 150 little hands 
flew to 150 little foreheads in a general salam, 
and as we approached the boys’ building up rose 
the whole school with a flustering noise, and 
some 500 bright eyes were turned on me from 
under the tall, many-shaped white cotton caps 
that set off so singularly the dark visages be- 
neath. It was pleasing to see their eagerness 
for knowledge, which would have shamed mul- 
titudes of school-boys in our own favored land. 
Next I called and took leave of Dr. Scudder, 
who (his children being scattered as mission- 
aries) was left all alone in his great house, like 
a tree that has shaken far away from itself its 
abundant fruit; and I spent the rest of the day 
in a very interesting visit to the celebrated school 
of the Free Church of Scotland. As I entered 
the noise was almost stunning that came from 
the whirl of all the wheels of that great educa- 
ting machinery. Looking along under the arches 
of the vast brick-floored building, I saw Mr. An- 
derson, as he read my letter, come, peering over 
it, to meet me. He was a tall, bony person, a 
fine specimen of the Scotch master, with con- 
| siderable brogue, and an eye eager, almost to 
| wildness, with enthusiasm in his work. ‘Si- 
| lence!” he yelled along the arches, and then 





| we went the rounds of the successive classes 
that sate encircling their (mostly) native teach- 
ers. It was curious to see with what spirit the 
| teachers and pupils, in their sharp voices, would 

pop at each other the questions and answers, 
| leaning forward and charging home on each 
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other at the point of the—finger. It was a great 
battle against the powers of darkness that rang 
through those halls. We closed our morning 
round with listening to a class of ten young wo- 
men, with remarkably fine forms, heads, and 
faces, who sang delightfully the hymn, 
“* How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer's ear!” 

After tiffin the theological class was examined 
by Veucataramiah and Rajahgopaul (two emi- 
nent native preachers, of whom the latter made 
a great sensation not long since in Scotland). 
It was a little dreary to hear those young con- 
verts so glibly reciting Caivin’s Institutes; but 
when they opened Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 
and two of them would stand over against each 
other and charge at each other with hard ques- 
tions, the scene was quite spirited and some- 
what edifying. 

Sunday, April 9. As we started for church the 
native convert, who offered his services a day or 
two ago to preach to the servants every Sunday 
at three rupees (31 50) a month, arrived, and 
the little audience sate down on the veranda. 
The old man put on his spectacles, and we just 
peeped at an order of exercises he had written 
down: 1. Prayers; 2. A story from the Bible ; 
3. A chapter of Hebrews; 4. Exposition of the 
heart. I should like to have heard the last part, 
which I doubt not was better than what we did 
hear at St. Mary’s Church in the Fort, whither 
we went. It was crowded, and the punkas 
were flying in every direction. As we arrived 
a little army of white-clad boys was filing into 
the rear of the house. The first shock produced 
by the sudden and s/am-bang responding of that 
precocious gang of soldier boys, who determined 
to be loudest and not last, was extremely annoy- 
ing; and the preaching, to me, was not bread 
but stone. 

Monday, April 10, was my last day on shore. 
I had seen and felt about all my brain and body 
would bear, and was ready to beat a retreat to 
the ship. But I must make one farewell visit 
to Mr. Roberts, who had promised to meet me 
at the chapel. While waiting for him there I 
heard the children of the school recite. The 
rapidity and volubility which they brought with 
them from their own language gave a singular 
staccato to their enunciation of our condensed 
English, with its frequent monosyllables. It 
often made the passing natives stop in the street, 
who, when they did not keep a respectful dis- 
tance, were admonished (and sometimes assist- 
ed) by the teacher to do what Joe had to do in 
the “‘ Bleak House”—*‘ move on.” 

On Tuesday morning I gave Daniel his mon- 
ey and his ‘‘ character” (which I hope he will 
never sell to any one who is unworthy of it), 
and in the afternoon went down to the beach to 
be carried to the ship. Having lifted me into 
the boat the fellows began butting and boosting, 
and as she began to float one by one they leaped 
in, rigged their long paddles, and with yells of 
** Jilly! jilly!” and then screams of ‘ Yarry! 
yarry!” they strained from one advancing break- 


er to the next; and when, at last, they reached 
the billows beyond the surf, they began their 
alternate chanting, and when they reached the 
ship they set up a sort of triumphal song, the 
burden of which was 

“Bombagay! bombagay!" 
but what it meant I can not say. 

A whole week we had to lie in the Roads. 
Easter holidays made it impossible to get any 
business done for the ship for half that time. 
At last, by the evening of April 18 all was 
aboard. What a brilliant and motley array of 
lights celebrated that last evening before Ma- 
dras! There were the lights along shore of 
houses and bridges; the great revolving, glow- 
| ing eye of the light-house; the heat-lightning 
| playing out of the blue cloud above it; the lights 
|from the surrounding shipping; the flashing 
| phosphorescence of the billows, and the ever- 
lasting stars. 








THE KING CONQUERED. 
BY JOHN 8S. C, ABBOTT. 

T was the 14th of July, 1789, when the ex- 

asperated people of Paris stormed the Bas- 
tile. Immediately the conquerors decreed that 
this execrable fortress of despotism should be 
utterly demolished.* The 14th of July was 
one of the most memorable days France has 
known. During all the day, from its earliest 
dawn, and through the hours of the succeeding 
night, the whole city presented an aspect of tu- 
mult and terror such as has rarely been wit- 
nessed on earth. 

While these scenes were transpiring in Paris, 
the Court at Versailles, but poorly informed re- 
specting the real attitude of affairs, were pre- 
paring, on the evening of that very day, with 
all the concentrated troops of the monarchy, to 
drown the insurrection in Paris in blood, to dis- 
perse the National Assembly then in session at 
Versailles, to consign to the dungeon and the 
scaffold Lafayette, Mirabeau, Bailly, Si¢yes, and 
others of its most illustrious members, and to riv- 
et anew the shackles of despotism which for ages 
had bound the people of France hand and foot. 

M. Berthier, one of the high officers of the 
crown, aided by his father-in-law, M. Foulon, 
under-Minister of War, was intensely active, 
marshaling the troops and giving orders for the 
attack. Conscious of the opposition to be en- 
countered, and regardless of the carnage which 
would ensue, they had planned a simultaneous 
assault upon the city at seven different points. 
Entertaining no apprehension that the Bastile 
could be taken, or that the populace, however 
desperate, could present any effectual resistance 
to the disciplined troops of the crown, they were 
elated with the hope that the decisive hour for 
the victory of the Court had arrived. 





* “ Vanished is the Bastile, what we call vanished; the 
body or sand-stones of it hanging in benign metamorpho- 
sis, for centuries to come, over the Seine waters, as Pont 
Louis Seize (Bridge of Louis XVI.) ; the soul of it living 
perhaps still longer in the memories of men." —CARLYEE, 
Fr. Rev., i. 202, 
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The Queen could not conceal her exultation. 
With the Duchess of Polignac, one of the most 
haughty of the aristocratic party, and with other 
leading members of the Court, she went to the 
Orangery, where a regiment of foreign troops 
were stationed, excited the enthusiasm of the 
soldiers by her presence, and caused wine and 
gold to be freely distributed among them. In 
the intoxication of the moment the soldiers sang, 
danced, shouted, clashed their weapons, and de- 
nounced the people, and swore eternal fidelity 
to the Queen.* 

But these bright hopes were soon blighted. A 
cloud of dust was seen, moving with the sweep 
of the whirlwind, through the Avenue of Paris. 
It was the cavalry of Lambesc, flying before the 
people. Soon after, a messenger rushed breath- 
less into the presence of the Court and announced 
that the Bastile was taken, and that the troops in 
Paris refused to fire upon the people. While 
he was yet speaking another came with the ti- 
dings that De Launay and Fiesselles were both 
slain. The Queen was deeply affected and wept 
bitterly. ‘The idea,” writes Madame Campan, 
**that the King had lost such devoted subjects 
wounded her to the heart.” The Court party 
was now plunged into consternation. The truth 
flashed upon them that, while the people were 
exasperated to the highest pitch, the troops could 
no longer be depended upon for the defense of 
ihe aristocracy. 

The masses, enraged by the insults and ag- 
gressions of the privileged classes, still appreci- 
ated the kindly nature of the King, and spoke 
of him with respect and even affection. Efforts 
were made by the Court to conceal from Louis 
the desperate state of affairs, and at his usual 
hour of eleven o’clock he retired to his bed, by 
no means conscious that the sceptre of power 
had passed from his hands. 

The Duke of Liancourt, whose office as Grand 
Master of the Wardrobe allowed him to enter 
the chamber of the King at any hour, was a sin- 
cere friend of Louis. He could not see him rush 
blindly to destruction, and accordingly, entering 
his chamber and sitting down by his bed-side, he 
gave him a truthful narrative of events in Paris. 
The King, astonished and alarmed, exclaimed, 

“Why, it is a revolt!” 

“‘Nay, Sire,” replied Liancourt, “it is a 
revolution.” 

The King immediately resolved that he would, 
the next morning, without any ceremony, visit 
the National Assembly and attempt a reconcil- 
iation. The leading members of the Court, now 
fully conscious of their peril, were assembled in 





* “The Duchess of Polignac was the most intimate 
friend of Marie Antoinette. Though enjoying an income 
from the crown of 292,000 francs ($58,400) annually, she 
was deemed poor when compared with othersof the nobles. 
The Queen had assigned her a mag t suite of apart- 
ments in the Palace of Versailles, at the head of the mar- 
ble stairs. The saloons of the Duchess were the ren- 
dezvous of the Court in all its plottings against the peo- 
ple. Here originated that aristocratic club which called 
into being antagonistic popular clubs all over the king- 
dom.”—Mapamez Campan, i. 139; Weber, ii. 23. 








the saloons of the Duchess of Polignac, some 
already suggesting flight from the realm, to im- 
plore the aid of foreign kings.* The Assembly 
was still, during the midnight hours, delibera- 
ting in great anxiety. Many of the members, 
utterly exhausted by their uninterrupted session 
by day and by night, were slumbering upon the 
benches. It was known by all that this was the 
night assigned for the great assault, and a ru- 
mor was passing upon all lips that the Hall of 
the Assembly had been undermined, that all the 
Deputies might be blown into the air. 

Paris at this hour presented a scene of awful 
tumult. It was momentarily expected that the 
royal troops would arrive with cavalry and ar- 
tillery, and that from the heights of Montmar- 
tre bomb-shells would be rained down upon the 
devoted city. Men, women, and children were 
at work preparing for defense. The Bastile was 
guarded and garrisoned. ‘The pavements were 
torn up, barricades erected, and ditches dug. 
The windows were illuminated to throw the light 
of day into the streets. Paving-stones and heavy 
articles of furniture were conveyed to the roofs 
of the houses to be thrown down upon the as- 
sailing columns. Every smith was employed 
forging pikes, and thousands of hands were busy 
casting bullets. Tumultuous throngs of char- 
acterless and desperate men swept the streets, 
rioting in the general anarchy. The watch- 
words established by the citizen-patrols were 
“Washington” and ‘ Liberty.” Thus passed 
the night of the 14th of July in the Chateau 
of Versailles, in the Hall of the Assembly, and 
in the streets of Paris. 

At two o’clock in the morning of the 15th 
the Assembly ceased its deliberations for a few 
hours, and the members, though the session was 
still continued, sought such repose as they could 
obtain in their seats. At eight o’clock the dis- 
cussions were resumed. It was resolved to send 
a deputation of twenty-four members, again to 
implore the King to respect the rights of the 
people, and no longer to suffer them to be goad- 
ed to madness by insults and oppression. As 
the deputation was about to leave, Mirabeau 
rose and said :¢ 





* “The fact was,” writes the Marquis of Ferriéres, a 
member of the Court and the impartial chronicler of its 
movements, “that the night iad passed at the palace in 
the utmost agitation and indecision. Council after coun- 
cil was held. The ministers insisted that the troops 
should act. But, besides the unhappy consequences that 
it was possible might ensue from so violent a measure, 
of which the success was very uncertain, Louis XVI. had 
an invincible repugnance to every measure that could 
give occasion to the shedding of the blood of French- 
men.” 

t On this day, July 15, 1789, Lally Tollendal made a 
noble speech in the Assembly, which shows clearly what 
was the Constitution which the people demanded, and 
the r bl of that d d. The following brief 
abstract «* the speech will show its spirit : 

“You hve no law which enacts that the States-Gener- 
al are an integral part of the sovereignty; no law which 
fixes the periodical return of your States-General, for it 
is one hundred and seventy-five years since they were 
assembled. You have no law to protect your individual 
safety and liberty from arbitrary attacks. During the 
reign of a king, whose justice is known, and whose prob- 
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‘* Tell the King that the foreign hordes sur- 
rounding us received yesterday the caresses, 
encouragement, and bribes of the Court; that 
all night long these foreign satellites, gorged 
with money and wine, in their impious songs 
have predicted the enslavement of France, and 
have invoked the destruction of the National 
Assembly ; tell him that in his very palace the 
courtiers have mingled dancing with these im- 
pious songs, and that such was the prelude to 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew !” 

He had hardly uttered these words ere the 
Duke of Liancourt entered, and announced that 
the King was coming in person to visit the As- 
sembly. ‘The doors were thrown open, and, to 
the astonishment of the Assembly, the King, 
without guard or escort, and accompanied only 
by his two brothers, entered. A shout of ap- 
plause greeted him. In a short and touching 
speech the King won to himself the hearts of 
all. He assured them of his confidence in the 
Assembly ; that he had never contemplated its 
violent dissolution; and that he sincerely de- 
sired to unite with the Assembly in consulting 
for the best interests of the nation. He also 
declared that he had issued orders for the with- 
drawal of the troops both from Paris and Ver- 
sailles, and that hereafter the counsels of the 
National Assembly should be the guide of his 
administration.* 

This conciliatory speech was received by the 
mass of the deputies with rapturous applause. 
Ihe aristocratic party were, however, excessive- 
ly chagrined, and retiring by themselves, with 
whispers and frowns, gave vent to their vexa- 
tion. But their feeble murmurs were drowned 
in the general applause. Nearly the whole As- 
ity is respected by all Europe, ministers have caused 
your magistrates to be torn from the sanctuary of the 
laws by armed satellites. In the preceding reign all the 
magistrates in the kingdom were dragged from their 
seats, from their homes, and scattered by exile, some on 
the tops of mountains, others in the slough of marshes, 
all in situations more obnoxious than the most horrible 
of prisons. You have no law which establishes the lib- 
erty of the press. Up to this time your thoughts have 
been enslaved, your wishes chained, the cry of your hearts 
under oppression has been stifled, sometimes under the 
despotism of individuals, at others by the still more ter- 
rible despotism of bodies. You have no law requiring 
your consent to taxes. For twocenturies you have been 
taxed three or four hundred millions, without consent- 
ing toasingle one. You have no law which establishes 
the responsibility of the ministers of the crown. The cre- 
ators of sanguinary commissions, the issuers of arbitrary 
orders, the dilapidators of the public exchequer, the vio- 
lators of the sanctuary of justice, have been called to no 
account. have undergone no punishment. Lastly, you 
have no great charter upon which rests a fixed and in- 
variable order, from which each one learns how much 
of his liberty and property he ought to sacrifice for the 


sake of preserving the rest, which insures all rights, 
which defines all powers. 

“It is this Constitution, gentlemen, that I wish for. 
It is this Constitution that is the object for which we 
were sent hither, and which ought to be the aim of all 
our labors.” 

Such were the rights for which the people were con- 
tending. 

* Hist. Phil. de la Rev. Fr., par Ant. Fantin Deso- 
dourds, i. 165; M. Rabaut de St. Etienne, i. 69; Hist. 
Parlem., ii. 117. 








sembly rose in honor of the King, and, surround- 
ing him in tumultuous joy, they escorted him 
back to his palace. A vast crowd from Paris 
and Versailles thronged the streets, tilling the 
air with congratulatory shouts. 

The Queen, who was sitting anxiously in her 
boudoir, heard the uproar, and was grea’iy ter- 
rified. Soon it was announced to her that the 
King was returning in triumph. She stepped 
out upon a balcony, and looked down upon the 
broad avenue filled with a countless multitude. 
The King was on foot. The deputies encircled 
him, interlacing their arms to protect him from 
the crowd, which was surging around with ey- 
ery demonstration of attachment and joy. 

The people really loved the kind-hearted 
King, but they already understood that foible 
in his character which eventually led to his 
ruin. A woman of Versailles pressed her way 
through the deputies to the King, and, with 
great simplicity, exclaimed : 

“*Oh, my King! are you quite sincere? Will 
they not make you change your mind again?” 

“No,” replied the King ; “I willnever change.” 

The feeble Louis did not know himself. He 
was then sincere. But in less than an hour he 
was again wavering, being undecided whether 
to varry out his pacific policy of respecting the 
just demands of the people, or to fly from the 
realm and invoke the aid of foreign despots to 
bring the people again into subjection to feuda} 
tyranny. It was well known that the Queen, 
educated in the school of Austrian despotism, 
the brothers of the King, and the Polignacs, 
were the implacable foes of reform, and that it 
was through their counsels that the Assembly 
and the nation were menaced with violence.* 

As soon as the Queen was seen upon the bal- 
cony, with her son and daughter by her side, 
the shouts of applause were redoubled.. But 
now murmurs began to mingle with the ac- 
claim. A few execrations were heard against 
the obnoxious members of the Court. Still the 
general voice was enthusiastic in loyalty, and, 
when the Queen descended to the foot of. the 
marble stairs, and threw herself into the arms of 
the King, every murmur was hushed, and confi- 
dence and happiness seemed to fill all hearts.¢ 

A cabinet council was immediately held in 
the palace to deliberate respecting the next step 
to be taken. The Assembly returned to their 
hall, and immediately chose a deputation of one 
hundred members, with Lafayette at their head, 
to convey to the municipal government at the 
Hotel de Ville in Paris the joyful tidings of 
their reconciliation with the King. A courier 
was sent in advance to inform of the approach 
of the delegation. 





* M. Necker, speaking of the plots of the Court, writes: 
“T could never ascertain certainly what design was con- 
templated. There were secrets and after-secrets, and I 
am convinced that the King himself was not in all of 








them. It was intended, perhaps, ding to circum- 
stances, to draw the h into which they 
did not dare to mention to him beforehand.”—Vol. ii. 


p. 85. 
t Madame Campan, Memoirs, etc., ii. 48. 
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It was now two o’clock in the afternoon. The 
deputation left Versailles, accompanied by an 
immense escort of citizen soldiers, and followed 
by a crowd which could not be numbered. They 
were received in Paris with almost delirious en- 
thusiasm. Throughout the whole night the cit- 
izens, men, women, and children, had been at 
work piling up barricades, unpaving the streets, 
and preparing, with every conceivable weapon 
and measure of offense and defense, to meet the 
contemplated assault from the artillery and cav- 
alry of the Crown. 

Fathers and mothers, pallid with terror, had 
anticipated the awful scenes of the sack of the 
city by a brutal soldiery. Inexpressible was the 
joy to which they surrendered themselves in 
finding that the King had now openly avowed 
himself their friend, and had espoused the popu- 
lar cause. Windows and balconies were crowd- 
ed, the streets were strewn with flowers, and the 
deputies were every where greeted with smiles 
and waving of handkerchiefs, and with the most 
enthusiastic acclaim. 

At the Place Louis XV. the deputies left 
their carriages, and were conducted through the 
garden of the Tuileries, greeted by the music 
of martial bands, to the vestibule of the palace. 
There they were met by a committee of the 
municipality, with one of the clergy, the Abbé 
Fauchet, at its head, who accompanied them to 
the Hotel de Ville. 

Lafayette addressed the Electors, informing 
them of the King’s speech, and describing the 
monarch’s return to his palace in the midst of 
the National Assembly, “‘ protected by their love 
and their inviolable fidelity.” Lally Tollendal, 
a man of great eloquence, then followed in a 
speech to the Electors and to the assembled 
multitude. He loved the King, and spoke of 
him in the highest terms of eulogy, and in a 
strain so persuasive and spirit-stirring that he 
was immediately crowned with a wreath of flow- 
ers, and was carried, in a tumult of transport, 
to the window to receive the applause of the 
thousands who filled the Place de Greve. Love 
for the King seemed to be an instinct with the 
populace. Shouts of “‘ Vive /e Roi !” rose from 
the vast assembly, which shouts were rever- 
berated from street to street through all the 
thronged thoroughfares of the metropolis. 

The King had authorized the establishment 
of the National Guard, but the Guard was yet 
withouta der-in-chief. The government 
of Paris also, by the death of Flesselles, had no 
head. There was in the Hall of the Assembly 
a bust of Lafayette, which had been presented 
by the United States to the city of Paris. It 
stood by the side of the bust of Washington. 
As the momentous question was discussed, 
** Who shall be intrusted with the command of 
the National Guard ?” a body which now num- 
bered hundreds of thousands, and which was 
rapidly organizing through all the departments 
of the kingdom, Moreau de St. Méry, Chair- 
man of the Municipality, rose, and, without ut- 
tering a word, silently pointed to the bust of 








Lafayette. The gesture was decisive. A gen- 
eral shout of acclaim filled the room. He who 
had fought the battles of liberty in America was 
thus intrusted with the command of the citizen 
soldiery of France. M. Bailly was then chosen 
successor of Flesselles, not with the title of Pré- 
vot des Marchands, but with the more compre- 
hensive one of Mayor of Paris. 

Thus was the new government established, 
consolidated, with power which as yet neither 
the Court nor the people even faintly realized. 
The National Assembly and the Municipality 
of Paris were now supreme. A million of men 
were ready to draw the sword and to spring 
into the ranks to enforce their decrees. The 
King was henceforth but a cipher. Though by 
no means then conscious of it, his power had 
passed away forever. The Revolution was now 
truly effected, and nothing remained but to carry 
out those plans which might be deemed essen- 
tial to the welfare of France. Had it not been 
for the interference of surrounding despots, who 
combined their armies to rivet anew the chains 
of feudal aristocracy upon the French people, 
the subsequent horrors of the Revolution, in all 
probability, would never have occurred. Men 
of wisdom and of the purest patriotism were 
thus far at the head of affairs. Every step which 
had been taken had been wisely taken. The 
object which all sought was Reform, not Revo- 
lution—the reign of a constitutional monarchy 
like that of England, not the Reign of Terror.* 
Even a republic was not then desired. A mon- 
archy was in accordance with the habits and 
tastes of the people, and would leave them still 
in sympathy with the great family of govern- 
ments which surrounded them. Lafayette, Tal- 
leyrand, Sityes, Mirabeau, Bailly, and all the 
other leaders in this great movement, wished 
only to infuse the spirit of personal liberty into 
the monarchy of France. 

But when all the surrounding despotisms 
combined, and put their armies in motion to 
invade France, determined that the French 
people should not be free, and when the aris- 
tocracy of France combined with these foreign 
invaders to enslave anew the millions who had 
just broken their chains, a spirit of desperation 
was roused which led to all the woes which en- 
sued. We can not tell what would have been 
the result had there not been the combination 
of these foreign kings; but we do know that the 
results which did ensue, were the direct and 
legitimate consequence of that combination. 

It will be remembered that the French Guards 
espousing the popular side had refused to fire 
upon the people. This disobedience to the 
royal officers was of course an act of treason. 
The Duke of Liancourt, speaking in behalf of 
the King, said, ‘‘ The King pardons the French 
Guards.” At the utterance of the obnoxious 
word pardon a murmur of displeasure ran 
through the hall. Some of the Guards who 





* “Toute la France alors voulait un roi, avec une con- 
stitution democratique.”—Hist. de la Rev. Fr., par Vu.- 
IAUME, 24. 
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were present immediately advanced to the plat- 
form, and one, as the organ of the rest, said, firm- 
ly and nobly, 

‘We can not accept a pardon. We need 
none. In serving the nation we serve the 
King; and the scenes which are now transpiring 
prove it.” 

The laconic speech was greeted with thunders 
of applause, and nothing more was said about 
pardon. The clergy, who were active in these 
movements, were not unmindful of their obli- 
gations to God. The whole people seemed to 
sympathize in this religious sentiment. At the 
suggestion of the Archbishop of Paris a Te 
Deum was promptly voted, and the Electors, 
deputies, and new magistrates, accompanied by 
an immense concourse of citizens and escorted 
by the French Guards, repaired to the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, where the solemn chant 
of thanksgiving was devoutly offered. La- 
fayette and Bailly then took their oaths of 
office. 

Upon the return of the deputation to the As- 
sembly at Versailles, Lally Tollendal reported 
that the universal cry of the Parisians was for 
the recall of Necker, with whom the popular 
cause was held to be identified. A motion was 
immediately introduced to send a deputation to 
the King soliciting his recall. They had but 
just entered upon the discussion of this ques- 
tion when a message was received from Louis 
XVI. announcing the dismissal of the obnoxious 
ministers, accompanied by an unsealed letter 
addressed to Necker, summoning him to return 
to his post. Inspired by gratitude for this act, 
the Assembly immediately addressed a vote of 
thanks to the King. 

The populace of Paris had expressed the 
earnest wish that the King would pay them a 
visit. During the afternoon and evening of the 
16th the question was warmly discussed by the 
Court at Versailles, whether the King should fly 
from the kingdom protected by the foreign 
treops whom he could gather around him, and 
seek the assistance of foreign powers, or whether 
he should feign acquiescence in the popular 
movement, and visit the people in Paris. The 
Queen was in favor of escape. She told Madame 
Campan that, after a long discussion at which 
she was present, the King impatient and weary 
said, 

‘* Well, gentlemen we must decide. Must I 
go away or stay? Iam ready to do either.” 
‘‘The majority,” the Queen continued, ‘‘ were 
for the King’s stay. Time will show whether 
the right choice has been made.”* 

The King was very apprehensive that in going 
powerless to Paris he might be assassinated. 
That he might be prepared for any event, he 
partook of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
and nominated his brother, subsequently Louis 
XVIIL, Lieutenant of France, in case of his de- 
tention or death. Early the next morning, the 
17th of July, he took an affecting leave of his 
weeping, distracted family, to visit the tumultu- 

* Madame Campan, Memoirs, 251. 
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ous metropolis. His pale and melancholy coun- 
tenance impressed every observer. The Queen, 
who was bitterly hostile to the movement, was 
almost in despair. She immediately retired to 
her chamber and employed herself in writing an 
Address to the Assembly, which she determined 
to present in person in case the King should be 
detained a prisoner.* 

It was ten o’clock in the morning when the 
King left Versailles. He rode in an unosten- 
tatious carriage without any Guards, but sur- 
rounded by the whole body of the deputies on 
foot.t 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon before 
the long procession arrived at the gates of the 
city. Thus far they had proceeded in silence. 
M. Bailly, the newly-appointed mayor, there 
met him and presented him with the keys of the 
city, saying, 

“These are ine keys presented to Henry the 
Fourth. He had reconquered the people. Now 
the people have reconquered their King.” 

Two hundred thousand men, now composing 
the National Guard, were marshaled in military 
array to receive theirmonarch. They lined the 
Avenue, four or five men deep, from the bridge 
of Sevres to the Hotel de Ville. They had but 
30,000 muskets and 50,000 pikes. The rest 
were armed with sabres, lances, scythes, and 
pitchforks. The revolution thus far was the 
movement, not of a party, but of the nation. 
Even matrons and young girls were seen stand- 
ing armed by the side of their hus»ands and 
fathers. The clergy, not forgetting that they 
were men and citizens, were there also, in this 
hour of their country’s peril, consecrating all 
their influence to the cause of freedom. They 
did not ignominiously take refuge beneath their 
clerical robes from the responsibilities of this 
grandest of conflicts for human rights. Shouts 
of ‘* Vive la Nation!” were continually heard, 
swelling from the multitude. As yet not a voice 
had been heard to cry ‘‘ Vive le Roi!” The peo- 
ple had again become suspicious. Rumors of 
the unrelenting hostility of the Court had been 
circulating through the crowd, and there were 
many fears that the ever-vacillating King would 
again espouse the cause of aristocratic usurpa- 
tion. Passing along these lines of the Nation- 
al Guard, with the whole population of Paris 
thronging the house-tops, the balconies, and the 
pavements, the King at length arrived at four 

* “She got this address by heart,” writes Madame 
Campan. *‘I remember it began with these words, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, I come to place in your hands the wife and 
family of your sovereign. Do not suffer those who have 
been united in heaven to be put asunder on earth.’ 
While she was repeating this address her voice was 
often interrupted by her tears, and by the sorrowful ex- 
clamation, ‘ They will never let him return!"" 

+ The Parliamentary History, ii. 130, records that 
100 deputies accompanied the King; Thiers states 200; 
Michelet, 300 or 400; M. Rabaut de St. Etienne, a mem- 
ber of the Assembly, says that the whole body of the 
deputies accompanied the King; and M. Ant. Fantin 
Desodourds, an eye-witness, writes, “ L’ Assemblée Nation- 
al, entiere, Caccompagnait @ pied dans son coutume de 
ceremonie.” i. 34. 

The probability is that 100 were chosen, but all went. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE KING AT THE HOTEL DE VILLE. 


o'clock in the afternoon at the Hotel de Ville, 
the seat of the new government. He alighted 
from his carriage and ascended the gloomy 
stairs beneath a canopy of steel formed by the 
grenadiers crossing their bayonets over his head. 
This was intended, not as a humiliation, but as 
a singular act of honor.* 

The King took his position in the centre of 
the spacious Hall, which presented an extraor- 
dinary aspect. It was crowded with the nota- 
bilities of the city and of the realm. Those near 
the centre, with true French politeness, dropped 
upon their knees, that those more remote might 
have a view of the King. Bailly then present- 
ed the King with the tri-colored cockade. He 
received it and immediately pinned it upon his 
hat. This was understood as the adoption of 
the popular cause. It was received with a shout 
of enthusiasm, and “ Vive le Roi!” burst from 
all lips with almost delirious energy. Tears 
gushed into the eyes of the King, and, turning 
to one of his suite, M. de Cubieres, he said, 


* Michelet, 173. 





‘*My heart stands in need of such shouts 
from the people.”* 

“ Sire,” replied Cubieres, ‘‘the people love 
your Majesty, and your Majesty ought never to 
have doubted it.” 

The King rejoined, in accents of deep sensi- 
bility, ‘‘ The French loved Henry the Fourth ; 
and what King ever better deserved to be be- 
loved ?” 

Louis could not forget that the affection of 
the people did not protect Henry from the dag- 
ger of the assassin. Moreau de St. Méry, Pres- 
ident of ie Assembly of Electors, in his address 
to the King, said: ‘‘ You owed your crown to 
birth; you are now indebted for it only to your 
virtues.”+ The minutes of the proceedings of 
the Municipality were then read, aud the King. 





* ‘In vain had the royal family endeavored to hinder 
the departure of the King, and to inspire him with ap- 
prehension. He knew full well, and we knew it, like- 
wise, that he had not been the author of those pernicious 
counsels which had kindled the civil war."—M. RasBavt 
DE Sr. Etrenng, i. 71. 

+ Histoire de la Rev. Fr., par Louis Blanc, ii. 420. 
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LOUIS XVI. GIVING MONEY TO THE POOR. 


by silence, gave his assent to the appointment | 


of Lafayette as Commander of the National 
Guard, of Bailly as Mayor of Paris, and to the 
order for the utter demolition of the Bastile. 
It was also proposed that a monument should 
be erected upon its site to Louis XVL., ‘The 
Regenerator of Public Liberty, the Restorer of 
National Prosperity, the Father cf the French 
people.” These were, to the mcnarch, hours 
of terrific humiliation. He bore tiem, howev- 
er, with the spirit of a martyr, struggling in 
vain to assume the aspect of confidence and cor- 
diality.* 


* “ This procession of the greatest monarch of Europe,” 





When Bailly led him to the balcony to ex- 
| hibit him to the people with the tri-colored 
cockade upon bis hat, and shouts of triumph, 
| like thunder-peais, rose from the myriad throng, 
tears flooded the eyes of the King, and he bowed 
his head in silence and sadness, as if presenting 
himself a victim for the sacrifice. Some one 
whispered to the monzrch that it was expected 
that he would make an address. Two or three 
| times he attempted it; but his voice was choked 
with emotion, and he could only, in almost in- 





| writes the Marquis of Ferriéres, *‘ could not but inspire 
| the most melancholy reflections. The marks of anxiety 
| and chagrin were visibly painted on his countenance.” 
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PERSECUTION OF THE CORN- DEALEES. 


articulate accents, exclaim, “‘ You may always 
rely upon my affection.” 

As the King returned through the vast throng 
to Versailles, the tide of enthusiasm set strong- 
ly in his favor. Shouts of ‘‘ Vive le Roi!” al- 
most deafened his ears. The populace bore 
him in their arms to his chariot. A woman 
threw herself upon his neck and wept with joy. 
Men ran from the houses with goblets of wine 
for his postillions and his suite. A few words 
from his lips then would have been re-echoed 
through the crowd, and might have saved the 
monarchy. But Louis was a man of feeble in- 
tellect, and of no tact whatever. He was pleased 
with the homage which was spontaneously offer- 
ed him, and, stolid in his immense corpulence, 
sat lolling in his chariot, with a good-natured 
smile upon his face, but uttered not a word. 
It was after nine o’clock in the evening when 
he returned to the Palace at Versailles. The 
Queen and her children met him on the stairs, 
and, convulsively weeping, threw themselves 
into his arms. Clinging together they ascend- 
ed to the saloon. There the Queen caught 
sight of the tri-colored cockade, which the King 
had forgotten to remove from his hat. 


Queen recoiled, and looking upon it contempt- 
uously, exclaimed, 

**T did not think that I had married a ple- 
beian !” 

The good-natured King, however, forgot all 


The | 





his humiliations in his safe return, and congrat- 
ulated himself that no violence had been ex- 
cited. 

‘* Happily,” he said, “no blood has been 
shed; and it is my firm determination that 
never shall a drop of French blood be shed by 
my order.”* 

While these scenes were transpiring on this 
the 17th of July, the Count d’Artcis, second 
brother of the King, the Condés, the Polignacs, 
and most of the other leaders of the aristocratic 
party, fled from France. The conspiracy they 
had formed had failed. The nation had risen 
against them, and no dependence could be placed 
on the vacillating King. Their only hope now 
was to summon the combined energies of foreign 
despotisms to arrest the progress of that liber- 
ty in France which alike threatened all their 
thrones.t The palace was now forsaken and 





* Madame Campan, Memoirs, etc., ii. 59. 

+ ‘The day of the King’s entry into Paris was the first 
of the emigration of the noblesse. The violent aristo- 
cratical party finding all their coercive measures over- 
turned, and dreading the effects of popular resentment. 
leftthe kingdom. The Count d’Artois, the Prince of Con- 
dé, the Prince of Conti, Marshal Broglie, and the whole 
family of the Polignacs set off in haste, and arrived in 
safety at Brussels—a fatal example of defection, which, 
being speedily followed by the inferior nobility, produced 
the most disastrous consequences. But it was the same 
in all the subsequent changes of the Revolution. The 
leaders of the Royalist party, always the first to propose 
violent measures, were, at the same time, unable to sup- 
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ASSASSINATION OF BERTIER. 


gloomy as a tomb. For three days the King | ing into tears thanked him for the ‘nterposition. 
sadly paced the deserted halls, with none of his | Thus low had fallen the descerdani of Louis 
old friends to cheer or counsel him but Bensen- | XIV. in his own palace at Versailles.* 
val and Montmorin. His servants, conscious 
that he had fallen from his kingly power, be-| France. The kingly power was entirely over- 
came careless even to insolence. Even the| thrown, and the National Assembly had hardly 
French Guard mounted guard at Versailles only | awoke to the consciousness- that all power had 
on orders received from the Electors at Paris.* | passed into its hands. Even in Paris, the Mu- 
On the 19th Bensenval presented an order | nicipality, now supreme there, had by no means 
for the King to sign. A footman entered the! organized an efficient government. Famine 
Cabinet, and looked over the King’s shoulder | desolated the kingdom. Ages of misrule had 
to see what he was writing. Louis, amazed at| so utterly impoverished the people that they 
such unparalleled efirontery, seized the tongs| were actually dying of starvation. ‘‘ Bread, 
to break the head of the miscreant. Bensenval| bread!” was every where the cry; but bread 
interposed to prevent the undignified blow. The | could not be obtained. Many boiled grass and 
King clasped the hand of his friend, and burst- | fern-roots for sustenance. Every where the eye 
port them when furiously opposed. They diminished the | Met wan and haggard men in a state of despera-~ 


sympathy of the world at their fa:. from so high a rank | tion.t The King, constitutionally humane, felt 
by showing that they were unworthy of it."—ALison, i. 
78. 


There was now in reality no government in 














* Michelet, 175. 


* Michelet, 186. Bensenval, iii. 419. t “The signs of a Grand Seigneur being landlord are 
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LAFAYETTE REVIEWING 


deeply these woes of his subjects. With a lit- 
tle apparent ostentation, quite pardonable under 
the circumstances, he occasionally walked out 
and administered relief with his own hands to 
the haggard beggary he every where met. He 
was by nature one «f the kindest of men; but 
he had hardly a single quality to fit him to be 
the ruler of a great people. A nation was on 
the brink of famine, and the monarch was giving 
gold to beggars instead of introducing vigorous 
measures for relief. How prompt, energetic, 
and effectual would have been the measures 
which Napoleon, under these circumstances, 
would have introduced! It is not strange that 
France should look with pride upon the Em- 
pire, and with shame and execration upon the 
old régime. 

As the National Assembly met on the morn- 
ing of the 18th of July reports were brought 
from all parts of violence and riots. The most 
vigorous of efforts were adopted by the Electors 
in Paris to supply the city with food. Nearly a 
tmaillion of people were within its walls. Vast 
numbers h2d crowded into the city from the 
country hoping to obtain food. No law could 
restrain such multitudes of men, actually dying 
of hunger. As it was better to die by the bul- 
let or the bayonet than by starvation, they would 
at all hazards rush into the dwellings of the 
wealthy, and into magazines, to obtain food, 
unless food in some other way could be provided 
ferthem. The disorders of the time had put a 
stop to all the enterprises of industry, and thus 
the impoverished millions were left without 
money, without employment, and without food. 





wastes, moors, deserts, ling; ge to his residence, you will 
find it in the middle of a forest, peopled with deer, wild 
boars, and wolves. The fields are scenes of pitiable man- 
agement as the houses are of misery. To see so many 
millions of hands that would be industrious all idle and 
starving. Oh, if I were legislator of France, for one day, 
I would make these great lords skip again.""—ArTuvz 
Yooune, ii. 12. . 





THE NATIONAL GUAZD. 


In one of the villages near Paris it was re- 
ported that a rich farmer had concealed a large 
quantity of grain to enrich himself by its sale 
at an exorbitant price. A haggard multitude 
of men, women, and children surrounded his 
dwelling and threatened to hang him unless he 
delivered up his stores. The Assembly imme- 
diately sent a deputation of twelve members to 
attempt to save the unfortunate corn-dealer’s 
life.* While engaged in this business, a dele- 
gation entered from the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
stating that the wretched inhabitants of that 
faubourg had for the last five days been without 
work and without food, and entreating that some 
measure might be devised to save them from 
starvation. Nine thousand dollars were imme- 
diately subscribed by the deputies for their re- 
lief. Four thousand dollars of this sum were 
given by the Archbishop of Paris. 

The rage of the people during these days of 
distress was particularly directed against those 
whom they deemed monopolists, who were ac- 
cused of keeping from the market the very 
sources of life. The sufferings of the people 
and their desperation were so intense, that it 
was necessary to send military bands from the 
city of Paris to convoy provisions through the 
famishing districts into the metropolis. The 
peasants who saw their children actually gasp- 
ing and dying of hunger would attack the con- 
yoys with the ferocity of wolves, and though it 
seemed absolutely necessary to resist them even 
unto death no one could severely blame them. 

There were two men—M. Foulon, former In- 
tendant of the Army, and M. Berthier, his son- 
in-law, sub-Minister of War—who were con- 
spicuous members of the Court, and who had 





* “He was only saved by a deputation of the Assem- 
bly, who showed themselves admirable for courage and 
humanity, risked their lives and preserved the man, only 
after having begged him of the people on their knees.""— 
MicnELET, 136. 
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both been very active in their hostility to the 
popular cause. Upon the overthrow of Necker’s 
ministry, these men were called into the new 
ministry antagonistic to the people. It was 
reported that M. Foulon had frequently said : 

“If the people are hungry, let them eat grass. 
It is good enough for them. My horses eat it.”* 

He was reputed to possess great wealth, which 
he had obtained by the most infamous oppres- 
sion, and he had long been execrated by the 
people. The brutal remarks which he was uni- 
versally believed to have made, and which were 
in entire harmony with his character, excited 
the rage of the famishing people to the highest 
pitch.t 

Berthier was a hard-hearted, unscrupulous, 
debauched man, whose character no one would 
attempt to defend.t Thongh fifty years of age, 
he was an atrocious and unblushing libertine, 
and seemed to exult in the opportunity of mak- 
ing war upon the Parisians, by whom he was 
detested. ‘‘He showed a diabolical activity,” 
says Michelet, ‘‘in collecting arms, troops, ev- 
ery thing together, and in manufacturing car- 
tridges. If Paris were not laid waste with fire 
and blood, it was not his fault.”§ 

Both Berthier and Foulon were now at the 
mercy of the people. Neither the Court nor the 
royal army had any power to protect them. 
Berthier attempted to escape from France to 
join the royalists who had already emigrated. 
Fleeing by night and hiding by day, in four 
nights he reached as far as Soissons. Foulon 
adopted the stratagem of a pretended death. 
He spread the report that he had died suddenly 
of apoplexy. He was buried by proxy with 
great pomp—one of his servants having, by 
chance, died at the right moment. He then 
repaired to the house of a friend, where he con- 
cealed himself. He would have been forgotten 
had he not been so execrated by all France. 
Those who knew him best execrated him the 
worst. His servants and vassals detected the 
fraud, and, hunting him out, found him walk- 
ing in the park of his friend. He was seized 
and dragged to Paris. 

“You wanted to give us hay!” they said. 
“You shall eat some yourself.” 

They tied a truss of hay upon his back, threw 
a collar of thistles over his neck, and bound a 
nosegay of nettles upon his breast. The awful 
hour of blind popular vengeance had come. 





* Bertrand de Molleville testifies that this was a habit- 
ual expression in the mouth of Foulon.—Annalas, i. 347. 

t+ “The old man,” Foulon, “ believed by such bravado 
to please the young military party, and recommend him- 
self for the day he saw approaching, when the Court, 
wanting to strike some desperate blow, would look out 
for a hardened villain.”—Mu1cHE.Er, ii. 10. 

t Beaulieu'’s Memoirs, ii. 10. 

§ “ Foulon had a son-in-law after his own heart, Ber- 
thier, the Intendant of Paris, a shrewd but hard-hearted 
man, and unscrupulous, as confessed by the royalists. 
A libertine at the age of 50, in spite of his numerous fam- 
ily, he purchased on all sides—so it was said—little girls 
12 years of age. He knew well that he was detested by 
the Parisians, and was but too happy to find an opportu- 
nity of making war upon them."—MucHELET, 184. 

Vor. XVI.—No. 91.—D 





Surrounded by an ever-accumulating throng, 
and incessantly assailed by their execrations, 
he was led to the Hotel de Ville. There the 
populace presented him for the vain formalities 
of atrial. Before their tribunal he had already 
been tried and condemned. 

At the same time Berthier was arrested as 
he was hastening to the frontier. As the mob 
were dragging Foulon up the steps of the Hotel 
de Ville, another mob, still more frightful, was 
entering one of the gates of the city, surround- 
ing Berthier. The wretched man was in a cab- 
riolet, the top of which had been broken off that 
the populace might have a distinct view of their 
victim. A furious multitude was rioting around 
him, often pelting him with pieces of black 
bread, exclaiming, ‘‘ Take that, brigand! That 
is the bread you made us eat.” 

The Municipality, as Foulon was brought be- 
fore them, were in great perplexity. They had 
no legal power to sit in judgment as a criminal 
court. The old courts were broken up, and no 
new ones had as yet been established. Indeed 
an appeal to the royalist courts would have se- 
cured the trial of Foulon by his own colleagues 
and accomplices. This was evident to all.* 

It was six o’clock in the morning when Fou- 
lon was dragged into the hall of the Hétel de 
Ville. The news of his arrest had spread rap- 
idly through Paris, and the Place de Gréve was 
soon thronged with an excited multitude. Fou- 
lon was universally tnown, and as universally 
execrated, Both Reilly and Lafayette were in a 
state of sore perplexity. They wished to save 
the guilty man from popular violence, and yet 
knew not how to accomplish it. Lafayette at- 
tempted to induce the people to send Foulon to 
prison, that he might subsequently receive a le- 
gal trial for his long career of crime.t 

** Gentlemen,” said Lafayette, earnestly, ‘I 
can not blame your indignation against this 
man. I have always considered him a great cul- 
prit, and no punishment is too severe for him. 
He shall receive the punishment he merits. But 
he has accomplices, and we must know them. 
I will conduct him to the Abbaye, where we will 
draw up charges against him, and where he shall 
be tried and condemned according to the laws.” 

The people applauded this speech, and Fou- 
lon insanely joined them in the applause. This 
excited their suspicion that some plot was form- 
ing for his rescue. A man from the crowd cried 
out, 

“What is the use of judging a man who has 
been judged these thirty years ?” 

This cry was Foulon’s death-warrant. It 
kindled anew the flame of indignation, and it 
now burned unquenchably. The enraged pop- 
ulace clamored for their victim. The surgings 
of the multitude were like the tumult of the 

* Michelet, 187. 

+ “*In those terrible moments,” says M. Bailly, “‘pre- 
texts were to be made use of to escape from these atroci- 
ties. There was a real danger to those (it was useless to 
brave it) who attempted to speak the language of justice 
and humanity. The people could hear nothing; whoev- 
er thought not with them was supposed a traitor." 
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ocean in a storm. The countless thousands 
pressed on, sweeping electors, judges, and wit- 
nesses before them, and Foulon was seized, no 
one can tell by whom or how, forced down the 
stairs into the streets, a cord with a slip-noose 
was thrown around his neck, and the attempt 
was made to hang him upon alamp-post. Twice 
the iron cut the cord, and the old man, falling 
to the ground, on his knees begged for mercy. 
But the infuriated populace were unrelenting; a 
third rope was obtained, and their unhappy vic- 
tim was soon dangling lifeless in the air. 

While these awful scenes were transriring, the 
roar of another countless multitude was heard, 
and Berthier, in his cabriolet, was brought to the 
Place de Gréve, the infuriated multitude which 
surrounded him filling the air with menaces and 
execrations. A placard was borne before him 
with this inscription: ‘‘ He has robbed the King 
and France. He has devoured the substance 
of the people. He has been the slave of the 
rich and the tyrant of the poor. He has drunk 
the blood of the widow and the orphan. He 
has betrayed his country.”* 

The miserable man was dragged up the steps 
of the Hotel de Ville, to undergo the mockery 
of a trial. But the mob was now entirely in 
the ascendency. There was no longer law, or 
even the semblance of authority. Lafayette 
made an attempt, through the National Guard, 
to rescue Berthier, that he might convey him to 
the Abbaye. But the moment the Guard ap- 
peared with their prisoner in the street, the mob 
fell irresistibly upon him. Seizing a gun, he 
fought like a tiger. The head of Foulon, raised 
on a pike, was thrust in his face. He was 
knocked down and pierced with a hundred bay- 
onets. A dragoon tore out his heart, and car- 
ried it, dripping with blood, to the Hotel de 
Ville, saying, as he placed it upon the table, 
‘* Here is the heart of Berthier!”t 

The brutal grenadier attempted an extenua- 
tion of his ferocity by declaring that Berthier 
had caused the death of his father. His com- 
rades, however, would not accept of the apolo- 
gy- Deeming his conduct a disgrace to their 
corps, they told him that they would all fight 
him in turn until he was killed. He was killed 
that night. 

These scenes placed the National Assembly 
and the Municipality of Paris in a most embar- 
rassing position. They had emancipated the 
nation from the old feudal tyranny—a tyranny 
as execrable as imagination can conceive. But 
now another tyranny was rising, blind, brutal, 
and apparently omnipotent. The Assembly 





* Histoire de la Révolution de 1789. Par Deux Amis 
de la Liberté, ii. 130. See also Proces-verbal des Elec- 
teurs. 

t “These people, whom Mirabeau termed so well ‘ the 
refuse of public contempt,” are as if restored to charac- 
ter by punishment. The gallows becomes their apothe- 
osis. They are now become interesting victims, the 
martyrs of monarchy. Their legends will goon increas- 
ing in pathetic fictions. Mr. Burke canonized them, and 
prayed on their tomb.” —MuionELer, Hist. View of 
French Rev., 190. 





seemed to have no choice of election but be- 
tween the old royalty which was too grievous to 
be borne, and the domination of the mob whose 
full terrors they had not yet experienced. These 
were the two foes against which the Revolution 
ever had to contend—the despotism of kings, 
and the despotism of an infuriated and degrad- 
ed populace. From this conflict they had no 
reprieve, until Napoleon came forward and wor 
the gratitude of France by introducing the glo- 
ries of the Empire—a reign in which equal rights 
and impartial justice were, by a strong arm, 
secured for all.* There are few readers who 
will not sympathize with Napoleon in his oft- 
repeated declaration, that if he must either sub- 
mit to the old régime, bad as it was, or be in 
subjection to an ungovernable mob, he had in- 
finitely rather return to the old régime.t 

Both Bailly and Lafayette were so alarmed 
and disgusted with these brutal murders that, as 
an expression to the people of their abhorrence, 
they both tendered their resignations. It was 
evident that, unless some strong reaction could 
be produced in the popular mind, both the Na- 
tional Assembly and the Municipality of Paris 
would be powerless before the fierce impulses of 
an ignorant and degraded multitude just waking 
to a consciousness of their wrongs and of their 
power. These resignations, for the moment, 
produced the desired effect. There was almost 
a universal solicitation that these humane and 
distinguished men should retain their offices.t 
Saddened and anxious, they both consented, 
but they were both subsequently crushed by the 
burdens they attempted to bear. Bailly was 
subsequently sent by the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal to the scaffold, and the life of Lafayette was 
only preserved by his long imprisonment in the 
dungeons of Olmutz. 

A report was now spread throughout the king- 
dom that the fugitive princes and nobles were 
organizing a force on the frontiers for the in- 
vasion of France; that the armies of foreign 
despots were allied with them, and that all the 
royalists in France were conspiring, as soon as 
the foreign invaders should enter the realm, 





* Sir Archibald Alison, true to his instincts as the ad- 
vocate of aristocratic usurpation, carefully conceals the 
infamous character which drew down upon Foulon and 
Berthier the v of the popul Impartial his- 
tory, while denouncing the ferocity of the mob, should 
not conceal those outrages which have roused the people 
to madness, 

t “It is an indisputable fact that the murder of Foulon 
and Berthier was not looked upon by the majority of the 
people of Paris with horror and disgust. So unpopular 
were these two men that their death was viewed as an 
act of justice, only irregular in its execution. French- 
men were still accustomed to witness the odious punish- 
ment of torture and the wheel, and society may hence 
learn a lesson, that the sight of cruel executions tends to 
destroy the feelings of humanity."—France and its Rev- 
olutions, by Gzorat Lona, Esq., p. 47. 

+ “The people and the militia did actually throng 
around Lafayette, and promised the utmost obedience in 
future. On this condition he resumed the command, 
and subsequently he had the satisfaction of preventing 
many disturbances by his own energy and the zeal of 
the troops.”—Tutgrs, i. 76. 
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to rise and join them in their onset upon the 
people. The panic which, in consequence of 
these tidings, pervaded the kingdom was fearful. 
France, just beginning to breathe the atmosphere 
of liberty, was threatened with chains of slavery 
more heavy than had ever been worn before. 
The energies of a semi-enfranchised people were 
roused to the utmost vigor to meet this peril. 
Every city and every village of any importance, 
organized a municipal government in sympathy 
with the Municipality in Paris. The peasants 
in the rural districts, hating the nobles who had 
long oppressed them, and conscious that these 
nobles were now conspiring to renew their ex- 
ecrable power, assailed them with ferocity and 
burned their castles. There was a universal 
rising of the Third Estate all over the realm 
against the tyranny of the privileged classes, 
assailing that tyranny with the only instrument 
at its command—blind, brutal force.* In one 
week, three millions of men assumed the mili- 
tary character and organized themselves for the 
defense of the kingdom. The tri-colored cock- 
ade became the national uniform. The whole 
nation was now in arms, and goaded almost to 
desperation by the menaces of allied Europe. 

The National Assembly, intently occupied in 
framing a Constitution, was greatly disturbed 
by reports of these wide-spread acts of violence. 
Yet daily delegations arrived from the different 
provinces with vows of homage, and with their 
formal recognition of the authority of the Na- 
tional Representatives. 

Necker was in exile at Basle. He had left 
the Polignacs in pride and power at Versailles, 
as he, dismissed by the Court, had fled from 
France. They now, in their turn, were also 
fugitives. One morning one of the Polignacs 
hastened to Necker’s apartments, and informed 
him of the overthrow of the Court and the tri- 
umph of the people. Necker had just received 
these tidings when a courier placed in his hands 
the letter of the King recalling him to the min- 
istry. The grandest of triumphs greeted him 
from the moment his carriage entered France 
until he was received with a delirium of joy in 
the streets of Paris. 

The people, who had put Foulon and Berthier 
to death for their inhuman conspiracy against 
their liberties, were determined that others, who, 
with equal malignity, had conspired against 
them, should also be condemned. Necker, in 
cordial sympathy with Bailly and Lafayette, 
was extremely desirous that an act of general 
amnesty should be passed. Many of his friends, 
however, assured him that it was not safe to at- 
tempt to secure the passage of such a measure; 


that the crimes of the leaders of the Court were 
too great to be thus easily forgotten; that the 
indignant nation, finding Necker pleading the 
cause of the Court, would think that he had 
been bought over, and that thus he would only 
secure hisownruin. But Necker, relying upon 
his popularity, resolved to make the trial. 

On the 29th of July he repaired to the Hotel 
de Ville. As he passed through the streets and 
entercd the spacious hall, he was received with 
tapturous applause. Deeming his popularity 
equal to the emergency, he demanded a gen- 
eral amnesty. In the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment, it was granted by acclamation. Necker 
returned to his apartments delighted with his 
success. But before the sun had set he found 
himself cruelly deceived. The Assembly, led 
by Mirabeau, remonstrated peremptorily against 
this usurpation of power by the Municipality of 
Paris, asserting that that body had no authority 
either to condemn or to pardon. ‘The measure 
of amnesty was annulled by the Assembly, and 
the detention of the prisoners confirmed. 

The great question which now agitated the As- 
sembly was, What measures were to be adopted 
to bring order out of the chaos into which France 
was plunged. The people had as yet established 
no courts or laws for their protection. The 
nobles at home and abroad, in conspiracy with 
foreign despots, were marshaling armies for the 
invasion of France. The enlightened and pa- 
triotic portion of the people were in a state of 
indescribable terror. Above them were the no- 
bles, below them the degraded, the desperate, 
the vicious, in banditti hordes, sweeping the 
country, burning and pillaging indiscriminately. 
It was ‘proposed in the Assembly to publish a 
decree urging the people to demean themselves 
peaceably, to pay such taxes and duties as were 
not yet suppressed, and to yield obedience for 
the present to the old laws of the realm, obnox- 
ious and unjust as they undeniably were. 

While this question was under discussion, the 
Viscount de Noaiiles and the Duke d’ Aiguillon, 
both distinguished members of the nobility, as- 
cended the tribune, and declared that it was 
vain to attempt to quiet the people by force; 
that the only way of appeasing them was by 
removing the cause of their sufferings. They 
then, though both of them members of the priv- 
ileged class, nobly avowed the enormity of the 
aggressions under which, by the name of feudal 
rights, the people were oppressed, and voted for 
the repeal of those atrocities. 

It is a remarkable fact that in this great Rev- 
olution the boldest and ablest friends of popular 
rights came out from the body of the nobles 





* “Certain districts were granted by the King to princes 
of the blood, by which they were put in possession of all 
game, even on lands not belonging to them. This game 
comprehended whole droves of wild boars and herds of 
deer, not confined by any wall or pale, but wandering at 
pleasure over the whole country, to the destruction of the 
crops, and to the peopling of the galleys by the wretched 
peasants, who presumed to kill them, in order to save 
that food which was to support their helpless children.” 
—Youne's Travels, i. 535. 





th Ives. Some were influenced by as pure 
motives as can move the human heart. With 
others, perhaps, selfish and ambitious motives 
predominated. Among the most active in all 
these movements we see Lafayette, Talleyrand, 
Sityes, Mirabeau, and the Duke of Orleans. 
But for the aid of these men, whatever may 
have been the motives which influenced the one 
or the other, the popular cause could not have 
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triumphed; and now we find in the National 
Assembly two of the most distinguished of the 
nobles rising, and themselves proposing the ut- 
ter abolition of all feudal rights. 

It was the 4th of August, 1789, when this 
memorable scene was enacted in the National 
Assembly—one of the most memorable scenes 
which ever transpired on earth. The whole 
body seems to have been seized with a parox- 
ysm of magnanimity and disinterestedness. One 
of the deputies of the Tiers Etat, M. Kerengal, 
in the dress of a farmer, gave a frightful pic- 
ture of the sufferings of the people under feudal 
oppression.* ‘There was no more discussion. 
No voice defended feudality., The nobles, one 
after another, renounced all their prerogatives. 
The clergy surrendered their tithes. The dep- 
uties of the towns and cf ‘he provinces gave up 
their special privileges, and in one short night 
all those customs and laws by which for ages one 
man had been robbed to enrich another were 
scattered to the winds. Equality of rights was 
established between all individuals and all parts 
of the French territory. Louis XVI. was then 
proclaimed ‘‘ The Restorer of French Liberty.” 
It was decreed that a medal should be struck 
off in his honor, in memory of that glorious 
night; and when the Archbishop of Paris pro- 
posed that God’s goodness should be acknowl- 
edged in a solemn Ze Deum, to be celebrated 
in the King’s chapel in the presence of the King 
and of all the members of the National Assem- 
bly, it was carried by acclamation. 

During the whole of this exciting scene, when 
sacrifices were made such as earth never wit- 
nessed before; when nobles surrendered their 
titles, their pensions, and their incomes; when 
towns and corporations surrendered their privi- 
leges and pecuniary immunities; when prelates 
relinquished their tithes and their benefices, not 
a solitary voice of opposition or r trance 
was heard. The whole Assembly, clergy, no- 
bles, and Tiers Etat, moved as one man. ‘It 
seemed,” says M. Rabaut, ‘‘as if France was 
near being regenerated in the course of a sin- 
gle night. So true it is that the happiness of a 
people is easily to be accomplished when those 
who govern are less occupied with themselves 
than with the people.” 

It subsequently, however, appeared that this 
seeming unanimity was not real. ‘‘The im- 








* “You would have prevented,” said Kerengal, “‘the 
burning of the chateau if you had been more prompt in 
declaring that the terrible arms which they contain, and 
which for ages have tormented the people, were to be 
destroyed. Let those arms—the title-deeds—which in- 
sult not only modesty but even humanity, which humili- 
ate the human species by requiring men to be yoked to 
a wagon like beasts of labor, which compel men to pass 
the night in beating the ponds to prevent the frogs from 
disturbing the sleep of their voluptuous lords—let them 
be brought here. Which of us would not make an ex- 
Piatory pile of these infamous parchments? You can 
never restore quiet to the people until they are redeemed 
from the destruction of feudalism.” 

t “That night, which an enemy of the Revolution 

as the Saint Bartholomew of property, was 
only the Saint Bartholomew of abuses.""—Muener, 54. 








pulse,” writes Thiers, ‘‘was general, but amidst 
this enthusiasm it was easy to perceive that cer- 
tain of the privileged persons, so far from being 
sincere, were desirous only of making matters 
worse.”* This was the measure which the un- 
relenting nobles adopted to regain their power. 
Finding that they could not resist the torrent, 
they endeavored to swell its volume and to give 
impulse to its rush, that since it threatened to 
sweep away all the barriers which through ages 
despotism had reared, it might also deluge ev- 
ery field of fertility, and whelm in indiscrim- 
jnate ruin all the abodes of industry and all the 
creations of art. It was now their sole endeavor 
to plunge France into a state of perfect an- 
archy, with the desperate hope that from the 
chaos they might rebuild their ancient despot- 
ism—that the people, plunged into unparalleled 
misery, might themselves implore the restora- 
tion of the ancient régime. 

This combination of the highest of the aris- 
tocracy and of the clergy immeasurably in- 
creased the difficulties of the patriots. The 
Court party with all its wealth and influence— 
a wealth and influence which had been ac- 
cumulating for ages—scattered its emissaries 
every where to foster discord, to excite insur- 
rection, to stimulate the mob to all brutality, 
that the Revolution might have an infamous 
name throughout Europe, and might be exe- 
crated in France. In almost every act of vio- 
lence which immediately succeeded, the hand 
of these instigators from palaces and castles 
was distinctly to be seen. Indeed it was gen- 
erally supposed that Berthier and Foulon were 
wrested from the protection of Lafayette by 
emissaries of the Court. The mob and the 
Court, the ruffian and the aristocrat, the lordly 
occupant of the castle and the starving beggar 
in the den of infamy, now combined to plunge 
France into an abyss of woes. 





OUR CHRISTMAS AT THE PINES. 
“The merry, merry bells of Yule!” 

I.—MISS HENRIETTA'S LITTLE ACCIDENT. 

“<THE PINES” is a great old place. It cares 

nothing for cities, whose eternal roar and 
bustle it indeed heartily despises ; sleeping qui- 
etly from generation to generation under its 
great trees, and smiling with an air of perfect 
self-content. 

It resembles somewhat an old English man- 
or-house: I suppose so, for I have never seen 
any. There are old portraits on the wall of old 
gentlemen and old ladies—not old, however, 
when their likenesses were taken, let it be ob- 
served; for, one and all, they glitter in the gay- 





* “© Was it possible that a power which had possessed 
for ages all the forces of the country, administration, 
finances, armies, and tribunals—that still had every where 
its agents, its officers, its judges, without any change, 
and for compulsory partisans two or three hundred thou- 
sand nobles or priests, proprietors of one-half or twe- 
thirds of the kingdom—could that immense complicated 
power, which covered all France, die like one man, at 
once, by a single blow ?’—MicHExer, 192. 
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est and most youthful silks and laces, and the 
snow upon their hair is caused by powder, not 
by age. In the great hall are deers’ antlers, and 
fishing-rods, and guns, and race-horse prints; 
the doors are always open, like the hearts of 
the family, except at your departure, when they 
have a way of mysteriously closing. In a word, 
‘The Pines” is an honest old country house, 
where the genius of hospitality is enthroned, 
and reigns in perfect, undisputed sovereignty. 

Our Christmas there was decidedly gay. In 
addition to the noisy family of growing girls 
and boys, and Uncle Joshua and Aunt Dulsy, 
we had Captain Bombshell, of the army, and 
Miss Araminta Dorsay—both ‘from town.” 
Miss Araminta used to write her name D’Orsay 
on her enameled visiting cards, but this nobility 
was doubted by her intimate friends. At ‘‘ The 
Pines,” however, it was heartily conceded. 

I reached the old mansion ten days before 
Christmas, and, having kissed and shaken hands 
with every one but the captain and the young 
lady above referred to, I asked quite naturally 
after another member of the household, whose 
name was Henrietta. I delayed my question 
for some time, and only propounded it when I 
saw that my silence threatened to appear singu- 
lar: the reason for which lay in the simple fact 
that—perhaps—it may have been—I might have 
been mistaken, but I thought—I thought that I 
was in love with Henrietta. I had been sum- 
moned by a little epistle on note-paper, in the 
young lady’s handwriting—for she was the aman- 
uensis of the family—which note said: 

“Dear Covstn,—We're going to have a Christmas 
frolic at ‘ The Pines,’ and you must certainly come; we 
all expect you, and the family send oceans of love. 

**In haste. Your Cousin, HEnzIETTA.” 
And in consequence of this no’e, I immediately 
closed ‘* Coke on Lyttleton” with respectful cer- 
emony, made that gentleman a bow, and, hav- 
ing hastily packed up, set out for ‘‘ The Pines.” 

You will understand now why I hesitated to 
ask after Henrietta, who was nowhere visible ; 
for it seemed to me that a dozen pairs of eyes 
would centre on my bashful countenance as soon 
as I propounded the interrogatory. At last, how- 
ever, I assumed a lounging position before the 
great roaring fire of logs, put my thumb in the 
arm-hole of my waistcoat, and, gazing at the 
snowy fields through the window, said, care- 
lessiy, 

“Hem! By-the-way, Uncle Joshua, where’s 
Henrietta ?” 

I think a suppressed chuckle ran through the 
circle of juveniles, and one youthful individual, 
named Stephen, was heard to ejaculate indis- 
tinctly something which was smothered by a 
laugh. Of course I took no notice of the young- 
ster, and receiving from Uncle Joshua, who was 
reading his paper, the information that Henri- 
etta had ridden over to see a neighbor, replied, 

** Ah, indeed !” 

There the subject was dismissed. It was re- 
suscitated in a new form very soon, however, 
by the noise of carriage-wheels in the snow; 





and, as politeness, the merest politeness, re- 
quired, I rushed to the front-door, before which 
the vehicle had drawn up. 

What a long time has passed since then! 
how many are the years that have flown! But 
I see her still, and, were I a painter, might at- 
tempt her likeness. She stood framed, as it 
were, in the door-way of the carriage; and sure 
a lovelier portrait rarely has presented itself, at 
least to me. A thousand ringlets, more or less, 
of the glossiest brown hair, danced gayly around 
a pair of the freshest and rosiest cheeks, half 
concealing the dangerous blue eyes which spark- 
led like two stars of evening beneath snowy 
brows; the neat little figure, rather slender, but 
exquisitely lithe and graceful, was encased in a 
tightly-fitting velvet bodice, and from the warm, 
comfortable hood which drooped upon her shoul- 
ders, the young lady looked forth like a new 
Red Riding Hood of matchless fascination. She 
carried in her arms a huge pile of Christmas 
presents, for she had taken the neighboring town 
in her way; and as I presented myself at the 
door Miss Henrietta was bending forward and 
about to descend. 

Then occurred one of those little mishaps 
which will occasionally take place with the best 
regulated young ladies. The maiden essayed to 
shake hands with me without releasing her bun- 
dles, and, simultaneously, to leave the carriage 
without my assistance. The result of this rash 
proceeding was that her dress got beneath her 
feet—she stumbled—and in the midst of a shower 
of paper parcels flying about, I found one of the 
handsomest young damsels I had ever known 
clasped in my arms, and lying upon my breast. 

She hastily extricated herself from my arms, 
and, with a hurried laugh and some blushes, 
ran up the steps; but I don’t think she forgot a 
little circumstance which I chanced to remem- 
ber, that two cheeks had come closely together 
—some brown ringlets mingled with the dark 
hair of a youth; this, I say, Miss Henrietta prob- 
ably remembered; for when I followed her, and 
our eyes met, she blushed, and then tried, un- 
successfully, to laugh. 

I believe I blushed too, but, as Captain Bomb- 
shell approached at the moment, twirling his 
mustache, to make his compliments, I was re- 
lieved from the damsel’s eyes, and very soon the 
incident was forgotten. 


IL—CAPTAIN BOMBSHELL AND SOME OTHERS. 


Captain Bombshell was paying his addresses 
to Miss Araminta, who had come to see her for- 
mer schoolmate, Henrietta, and the military gen- 
tleman had doubtless supposed an old country 
house an admirable place for pressing his siege. 

Captain Bombshell was an army man, Sir. 
He had seen a good deal of the world, Sir; for 
which reason he was a prime authority in the 
great scheme of the season. This was a fancy 
ball on Christmas night; and with the arrival 
of about half a dozen young ladies, and as many 
young gentlemen, commenced the grand _fis- 
cussion on the momentous subject of costitme. 
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Here it was that Captain Bombshell’s prodigious 
knowledge of other lands—of sunny Italy and 
beautiful Spain—came into grand request. He 
had been among the banditti of the Apennines, 
by Jove, Sir, and had hobnobbed with the best 
of them ; he had danced the Bolero beneath the 
skies of Andalusia with the dark-haired Spanish 
senoritas; he had been the partner of the Ital- 
ian contadinas, perhaps as many as a thousand 
times. If his poor knowledge of these coun- 
tries and their inhabitants would be of any serv- 
ice, said the gallant Bombshell, bowing and 
twirling his huge mustache with a smile, he 
begged that the ladies would command him. 
The captain was a companionable and good-hu- 
mored warrior—eminently so; therefore, by uni- 
versal consent, he was directed to assume the 
part of a ferocious bandit, having first faithful- 
ly promised to behave himself in character and 
look very fierce. 

Among the rest were flower-girls and Morn- 
ing Stars, Indian maids and gipsies; the moral 
virtues—Hope, and many more; English bar- 
maids, Spanish sefioras; an Autumn, a “‘ Folly,” 
and a Night strewed with stars; and the gentle- 
men were not behindhand. They represented 
Highlanders, with plaid and tartan ; sailor-boys; 
romantic pirates of the Agean, after the fash- 
ion of my Lord Byron’s heroes; and many oth- 
er personages. Comic characters were duly 
mingled, and at the task of arranging all these 
costumes every hand and tongue was busy. 
My own dress was speedily determined upon, 
and gave little trouble. It was simply the uni- 
form of buff and blue—top-boots, cocked hat, sa- 
bre, and all—which my hard-headed old grand- 
father had worn during the Revolution, and left 
as a legacy to his family. 

We had a hard time preparing two costumes 
for two gentlemen, however; and these I shall 
now give a word to. The first was the dress 
of a British army officer, to be worn by a cer- 
tain Mr. Wilsonby; the second was the dress 
of Jemmy Twitcher, the part taken by my friend 
Sam Towers. 

Stately Mr. Wilsonby! I see him now, as I 
muse—the coldest representative of wealth and 
**blood”—the chilliest iceberg I ever encoun- 
tered. And to presume to court Henrietta!—in 
which slight observation, or exclamation, you 
may probably discern the grounds of my opin- 
ion of this gentleman. But other people said 
of Mr. Wilsonby just what I did. I never saw 
any body that liked him. He was about thirty 
years of age, tall and erect in his carriage, with 
a stately coldness in his manner; and, if report 
did not belie him, as much coldness in his char- 
acter. He seemed never to lose sight of the dig- 
nity becoming ‘‘a man of his position.” He pos- 
sessed a splendid estate adjoining ‘‘The Pines,” 
and his ancestors had come over with some 
conqueror or other—the exact one it was diffi- 
eult to determine. Certain it is, however, that 
Mr. Wilsonby plumed himself loftily upon his 
**blood,” not to mention his wealth, and the 

* general impression left by his conversation was 


the very great kindness he did you in entering 
into conversation at all. This gentleman had 
come to the determination to take to himself a 
wife—or, rather, a mistress of his household— 
and had pitched upon Henrietta to fill this hon- 
orable position. When I came to ‘‘The Pines,” 
he was paying her his addresses in a dignified 
way, and when we were introduced his manner 
seemed to say, “‘I am pleased, Sir, to know any 
cont ection of my future wife, Sir; and shall be 
happy to serve you, Sir.” 

Now for Sam Towers. But upon reflection 
I decline attempting any description of Sam 
Towers. It would be as easy a task as to take 
the photograph of a sky-rocket at the moment 
of explosion. Wherever Sam was there was 
mirth, and laughter, and uproar. All the girls 
quarreled with him for his impudence, and then 
burst out laughing at his mock apologies; all 
the men listened to him, as an audience will to 
a great comedian, ready to applaud, and scent- 
ing the humor on his lips before he spoke. His 
jests, his stories, his practical jokes and ca- 
prices, were the never-failing food for mirth; 
all applauded and laughed—all but stately Mr. 
Wilsonby. That gentleman regarded Mr. Sam 
Towers as a sort of jester, without “ dignity” or 
‘**blood,” and, what was far worse, poor; he 
therefore treated him with well-bred condescen- 
sion and lofty politeness—a proceeding which 
| caused Sam, on more than one occasion, to turn 
his head away and utter a suppressed chuckle, 
| in which every one ended by joining. 

Such was our Christmas party; and I need 
| not tell you that a hundred devices were thought 
of to kill the time. Among the rest there were 
numerous sleighing parties, and upon one of 
these excursions an amusing incident occurred. 





IIL—TWO SLEIGHS. 


It was Mr. Wilsonby’s sleigh—a magnificent 
affair, drawn by four fine bays—and some half 
dozen young ladies had been graciously invited 
to be of the party, Henrietta among the rest, as 
a matter of course. 

Mr. Wilsonby graciously proposed to me at the 
last moment to occupy a vacant seat; and, ripe 
for fun, I got in, and the sleigh darted off, with 
a deafening jingle of bells. 

Have you ever been compelled to ride ‘‘ bod- 
kin?” Perhaps you are not familiar with the 
term, which may be peculiar to our country. 
It consists, then, of being placed between two 
young ladies in a vehicle—crowded, compress- 
ed, squeezed down, overwhelmed—the victim 
of female wrappings and wide-spread skirts—the 
mere caricature, for the nonce, of a boasted lord 
of creation! Mr. Wilsonby had doubtless de- 
sired me to occupy another seat, beside himself; 
but a gay young beauty having cried out, ‘‘Come 
and sit by me, Mr. Seaton!” I had obeyed, and 
found myself the victim of the young lady in 
question and the damsel at her side, no other 
than the smiling and blushing Miss Henrietta. 
Mr. Wilsonby regarded the arrangement with 
ill-suppressed dissatisfaction, but was obliged to 
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submit, and soI found myself reduced to the 
humiliating position of a ‘‘bodkin,” although 
precisely under the circumstances which I should 
have selected. 

Miss Henrietta’s curls rippled across my face 
with every breath of wind; her rosy cheeks 
were not disagreeably distant ; and by some ac- 
cident I never assisted her in securing her fur 
wrappings, as they fluttered in the wind, with- 
out encountering a small hand belonging to the 
young lady. In the brilliant sunshine now she 
looked supremely lovely, and her blue eyes fairly 
danced with delight, as the sleigh darted on- 
ward, the rapid footsteps of the horses on the 
well-beaten road keeping time to the music of 
the bells. There was such an expression of in- 
nocent pleasure in the beautiful face—something 
so kind, and truthful, and maidenly in the curve 
of the young lip—that a certain person who was 
not a thousand miles off uttered an unconscious 
sigh, and tumbled down a precipice some thou- 
sands of feet deeper than that other one from 
which he had fallen, helpless and a disarmed 
captive. I began to think mournfully of the 
slender chance I had of ever marrying; of the 
advantages possessed by my wealthy rival; and 
the result was something decidedly like melan- 
choly. A single glance at the sweet face again 
drove away, however, all my sadness; and at 
the same moment a burst of laughter from the 
bevy of girls attracted my attention to an ob- 
ject which completely routed from my mind 
any thing resembling seriousness. 

This object was Mr. Sam Towers, wrapped in 
an immense sheep-skin, mounted on a flour-bar- 
rel affixed to a pair of crazy sleigh-runners; and 
this rickety turn-out was drawn by a mule with 
rope harness, the head of the miserable don- 
key being decorated with a cluster of tin plates 
and cups, which gave forth pleasant music on 
the way. Mr. Sam Towers drove with extreme 
dignity and gravity—with the air, indeed, of a 
man who is proud both of himself and his equi- 
page—and a crowd of the juvenile members of 
the household, who were, one and all, his huge 
admirers, followed him, splitting the air with 
cheers in his honor. The driver made a grace- 
ful gesture of thanks, and, cutting his mule, 
dashed on toward the sleigh in which we sat 
laughing. 

The race continued for a quarter of a mile— 
always in front of the great portico, in which 
a crowd of shivering young ladies stood, shak- 
ing with mirth more than cold; and then the 
day's proceedings were suddenly brought to an 
end in a manner wholly unlooked for. Mr. 
Wilsonby had half turned with a stately air to- 
ward the ladies, and was not looking to the road, 
when suddenly the entire party were hurled ten 
feet from the sleigh, and buried in an immense 
snow-drift. The origin of the accident was 
very simple. The banks of a small stream which 
crossed the road had been washed clear of snow, 
the runners struck upon the hard earth, and, in 
consequence, the hinder end of the sleigh, which 
was very lofty, toppled over, very nearly on the 





backs of the horses. A charming young lady, 
known as Miss ‘‘ Opera Shoes,” was ‘‘ revolu- 
tionized,”” Sam Towers said; another as lovely 
—Miss “Rose in Bloom”—discovered herself 
running back to the sleigh, from a bank some 
ten yards distant, to know if her friends were 
hurt; and the rest, including Mr. Wilsonby, 
Miss Henrietta, and myself, were landed in a 
great mountain of snow to the left. 

Henrietta was not hurt; by the strangest of 
accidents I had received her in my arms—there 
seemed to exist a species of fatality for that sort 
of thing—and when she rose to her feet, pale 
and frightened, more for her companions than 
herself, she would have fallen again had I not 
passed my arm around her, and so delivered her 
to her young lady friends. 

The horses had not taken fright, and we were 
soon gliding along again, Mr. Towers follow- 
ing with gay and airy grace in the rear; but 
during the rest of the ride I think Miss Henri- 
etta appeared somewhat chary of her words, 
and avoided my eye. Doubtless she suspected 
the accidental nature of these chivalric rescues 
on my part—from carriages and sleighs—but 
assuredly without any reason, for my only merit, 
or demerit, was being near at the proper mo- 
ment and performing my—duty. 

On our return the ride was the subject of 
a flood of comment and laughter, but I did not 
hear Miss Henrietta allude to one of the inci- 
dents. 

IV.—CONSPIRACY. 

The days fled gayly onward, and Christmas- 
day at last drew near at hand. The costumes 
for the fancy ball were all finished; and Hen- 
rietta, with the assistance of her friends and the 
young men, applied herself to the task of dec- 
orating the old homestead for the joyful occa- 
sion. 

No sooner had she given the signal than an 
immense uproar commenced among the youth- 
ful members of the household. At last their 
eminent merits were recognized, their services 
were needed, and they entered upon the task 
with ardor. Marshaled in a small army, under 
the generalship of their beloved chief, Sam 
Towers—who left Captain Bombshell, though 
he was an army man, Sir, completely in the 
background—the juvenile part of the company 
made a desperate onslaught into the forest, and 
ere long they were seen returning with huge 
boughs of cedar and pine, resembling, indeed, 
Macduff’s army, when the wood of Birnam came 
to Dunsirane. In the van Sam Towers be- 
strode in a dignified attitude his venerable don- 
key, and this unfortunate animal now bore a 
moving cedar forest. 

The evergreens were thrown down in the hall, 
and a hundred hands were soon busy making 
wreaths. On the ensuing evening, when the 
toil was over, some magical hand seemed to 
have touched the hall. The goblin king of the 
forest might have been ted of a decided 
partiality toward ‘‘The Pines.” Every where 
wreaths, festoons, zigzags, garlands—on the 
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walls, the ceiling—above the pictures, the win- 
dows, and the doors—there was not a single 
spot where evergreens could go, which the hands 
of the young girls and their assistants had not 
decorated. It was a forest palace, where old 
Winter might have reigned in imperial majes- 
ty; but the great fires would have melted the 
icicles on his beard, and the uproarious glee 
would as certainly have added to his face some 
more wrinkles—wrinkles of joy and laughter. 

And then, with this new preparation for the 
season, came the question, Could not something 
more be devised? So many dresses were pre- 
pared, why not have some tab/eauz, nay, some 
dramatic scenes? It was Mr. Sam Towers who 
proposed this, and the proposition was hailed 
with delight. What could be acted? It might 
be a medley, Mr. Towers said, in which pirates 
of the Mediterranean should carry off ladies of 
the court of Louis XIV., and in the midst of 
the abduction a British officer might appear— 
last of all an American, who should conquer 
them all, and bear off the lady in triumph! 

Mr. Sam Towers proposed this magnificent 
plot of a drama with great modesty, but his 
proposition was immediately greeted with tre- 
mendous applause; and when he promised by 
the same evening to have all that was necessary 
written and ready, the general approbation was 
displayed by prolonged clapping of hands. Sam 
placed his hand upon his heart, bowed with 
bashful confusion, and, taking my arm, drew 
me out of the room. 

“T say,” said Sam, in a low tone, as we sat 
down to smoke in the library, ‘‘we can make 
some fun out of this.” 

** How ?” I asked. 

“Tl tell you. You see the Pirate’s to carry 
off the court lady, and the British officer is to 
rescue her, and the American is to win her at 
last. Do you comprehend ?” 

**Certainly ; and your scheme ?” 

Sam proceeded immediately, with many 
chuckles, to explain. Henrietta was to act the 
court lady, Mr. Wilsonby the British officer, 
and I the American. We were to fight—a 
stage contest merely—with foils, of which there 
were a pair in the garret. This being under- 
stood, Sam proposed that I should disarm Mr. 
Wilsonby, send his foil flying, and conquer that 
gentleman before the eyes of his lady-love. 

‘*¢But suppose he conquers me?” I said, laugh- 
ing. 
**So much the worse, my boy,” said Sam, 
with great nonchalance ; ‘‘ that’s your look-out.” 

This speech, as may be imagined, did not 
lead to further objection upon my part, and 
when Sam enlarged, with great eloquence, upon 
the pleasure and satisfaction to be derived from 
the expression of Mr. Wilsonby’s face when he 
was disarmed, I found myself unable to further 
oppose his plan, and so acceded to it, with a 
vague sentiment, however, that we should both 
feel very foolish, if the conclusion was not just 
what we expected—if Jwas ‘‘ conquered before 
the eyes of my lady-love.” 


‘**That being arranged,” observed Sam, ‘let 
us get to the writing.” 

And seizing a pen this versatile genius began 
scratching away with tremendous ardor, and 
scarcely any pause. In an hour he had pro- 
duced one of the most remarkable dramatic 
works which perhaps the present century, or any 
other, ever witnessed. Time and place were 
mingled in a confusion utterly inextricable ; the 
same characters swore in Latin, English, and 
French; oceans were to be traversed in an in- 
stant; and England, Asia, and America were 
mixed up in one great mess which would have 
driven a geographer to frenzy. Having placed 
at the head of his MS., in conspicuous letters, 
‘Tue Pirate OF THE EGEAN: OR, THE BeAv- 
TIFUL CoUNTESS AND HER Lover. A Drama 
in Five Acts, by S. Towers, Esq.,” the author 
modestly read it to me, and then bore it to the 
more awful ordeal of the drawing-room. 

To describe the burst of applause which greet- 
ed the first reading of this great five-act trage- 
dy would be wholly impossible. The young 
army, who had tarried to hear it before retiring, 
seemed overcome with uproarious admiration ; 
and young Stephen, the lieutenant under Cap- 
tain Towers, was not content until he had 
climbed upon the back of his commander’s 
chair, and given a deafening cheer in his honor. 

Every one accepted his or her part with alac- 
rity, with the exception of Mr. Wilsonby and 
Miss Henrietta. These two personages held 
out for some time, but at last were also con- 
quered. Mr. Wilsonby acquiesced finally with 
a sort of haughty dignity, and Henrietta with a 
blush. Was the young lady thinking of the 
stage direction in the drama, ‘‘ Carries off the 
Countess in his arms?” Perhaps she began to 
think that the fates were against her, and I was 
destined eternally to be close at hand with out- 
stretched arms. At all events, she reluctantly 
consented to take the part of the Countess. 
Sam Towers promised to arrange every thing, 
and so the drama was a fixed fact. First, the 
fancy ball with tableaux, then dancing, then the 
terrific tragedy! It was almost sublime, Sir, 
said Captain Bombshell, twirling his mustache ; 
was it not, Miss Araminta? 

And Miss Araminta, with a languishing 
glance, replied that it certainly was. 


V.—CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS. 


The chief object of this veracious chronicle 
is, of course, to describe the manner in which 
we spent Christmas at ‘‘ The Pines ;” but I find 
some difficulty in handling the subject properly. 
It was much more pleasant to go through with 
than to describe. 

We had games of ‘‘ Copenhagen,” and ‘‘ Pen- 
cil,” and ‘‘ Fox and Goose,” and ‘‘ Change Part- 
ners,” and ‘* Puss in the Corner,” and ‘‘ Conse- 
quences,” and “Clap in, Clap out;” in the lat- 
ter of which the gallant Captain Bombshell took 
his seat before Miss Araminta, and triumphant- 
ly remained, amidst protestations from every 
i body that they had a previous arrangement; 
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and then, tired of these games —tired of look- 
ing at the stars and wishing, and gazing at the 
moon over their left shoulders, and throwing 
apple-parings to discover their intended wives 
or husbands—tired of all this, and yet far from 
sleepy, the whole party made up a grand quad- 
rille, to which succeeded a waltz, in which Cap- 
tain Bombshell and Miss Araminta figured ; and 
then the whole was terminated by a wild and up- 
roarious reel. 

The reel at an end, some question of the pro- 
priety of retiring began to be mooted. But this 
was quickly vetoed; and Sam Towers having 
proposed ghost-stories, his idea was hailed with 
enthusiasm. The young ladies gathered in a 
party upon low crickets, cushions, and pillows 
on the floor; the gentlemen essayed to imitate 
them ; and Mr. Towers having carefully put out 
the light, and reduced the fire to a bed of dim 
coals, the fearful amusement of relating ghost- 
stories duly commenced. 

Long afterward this evening was talked of, 
and various gentlemen were charged with the 
impropriety of pressing young ladies’ hands in 
the darkness. These breaches of propriety were 
indignantly denied by them, and laid to the 
blame of the youthful members of the establish- 
ment; but as there was an evident ‘‘ misunder- 
standing” of some description, I forbear from 
further dwelling upon a topic so very delicate 
and mysterious. 

Thus with mime and jest, and game and song, 
the days sped onward, and the Christmas eve 
came in with joyful uproar. The very genius 
of mirth seemed to have taken up his abode at 
*¢ The Pines ;” and from the highest to the lowest 
— from the oldest to the youngest — every one 
seemed to revel in the glory of the time, and 
cast all sorrow to the winds. 

It was a great old English Christmas which 
we promised to have—with a Yule-log, box of 
presents, stockings hung up for the gifts of San- 
ta Claus, and the Christmas-tree was not for- 
gotten. An immense cedar was procured, and 
paper baskets worked; tapers were fashioned, 
and the magical tree decked out in splendor. 

Thus every thing was ready; and with a few 
words in the way of preface, I shall proceed at 
once to tell what happened on the eventful day 
so long looked forward to, and now about to be 
heralded with joy and laughter. 


VI.—THE HERO AND HEROINE. 

The few words in the way of preface will con- 
cern themselves with the state of things between 
a certain young gentleman and Miss Henrietta. 

We had been brought up almost together, and 
to have not loved her would have been a mortal 
sin—from which, fortunately, or unfortunately, 
my conscience was entirely clear. A more lovely 
nature I have never known, and this was not my 
own opinion merely. All the young men went 
crazy about the little beauty of ‘‘The Pines ;” 
and if report spoke truly, more than one of them 
had received a certain ‘‘ No, I thank you, Sir,” 
in answer to a certain request. I did not won- 





der at the infatuation of these young gentle- 
men, but I did feel astonished at Henrietta’s ever 
having the courage thus to wound the feelings 
of a mortal. I often propounded, in the pres- 
ence of her lady friends, the question how she 
could bring herself to perform so cruel an ac- 
tion, but this proceeding never gave me any 
satisfaction. These charming young damsels 
pouted beautifully, and tossed their handsome 
little heads, and would like to know if we could 
be expected to accept every gentleman who paid 
us his addresses? After which annihilating 
question I was duly bullied, brow-beaten, and 
reduced to silence. In fact, it seemed to me 
that there was something resembling justice in 
their views; and as I was by no means dis- 
posed to quarrel with Miss Henrietta’s course 
on these occasions, I duly smiled and acquiesced, 
and signified my entire submission to the fem- 
inine philosophy. 

Such had been the fate of Henrietta’s woo- 
ers; but now came one who appeared really 
dangerous. There was much in Mr. Wilsonby 
to conciliate a young lady’s favorable regards ; 
and I think Henrietta, with her habitual mag- 
nanimity, looked quite beyond his faults, and 
saw his merits only. He was brave, honorable, 
and generous; pride was his sole bad quality, or 
at least, his chief drawback. And perhaps this 
weakness also would disappear after further 
knowledge of the world, and when age had 
sobered him. Certain it is that Henrietta treat- 
ed Mr. Wilsonby with great courtesy and good- 
humor, defended him when Sam Towers abused 
him, and declared that he was a great deal bet- 
ter than people supposed. 

If I remember rightly, this course upon Miss 
Henrietta’s part was far from agreeable to my 
feelings. To me Mr. Wilsonby was, of course, 
a perfect mass of affectations and pretension. 
I do not mind adding that his greatest offense— 
his unpardonable crime—was being so rich. I 
hated him with lofty indignation for that wealth; 
I referred constantly to the debasing influence 
of large possessions; I made out an excellent 
case for the army of poor gentlemen; but I could 
only get a smile from Henrietta, which made me 
more indignant than an angry frown. 

As to Mr. Wilsonby, I doubt whether the idea 
ever obtained lodgment in that gentleman’s 
mind that such a personage as myself could 
possibly pretend to be his rival. That a young 
fellow, preparing himself to starve at law, 
should bid against him for so beautiful and 
costly an object as Miss Henrietta Seaton, I am 
sure never seriously appeared possible to him. 

This was the state of things on Christmas 
Eve; and on this occasion Mr. Wilsonby was 
overwhelmingly gracious to me. He patron- 
ized me until my blood tingled ; and I thought 
there was a mischievous expression in the eyes 
of the young ladies, indicative of their enjoy- 
ment of the scene. I lost my temper, grew ex- 
tremely haughty, and Mr. Wilsonby turned 
away with well-bred indifference to talk with 
Henrietta, who replied with her sweetest smile. 
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I made my exit amidst a murmur of smother- 
ed laughter, and did not appear again that even- 
ing. On the next morning I met Miss Henri- 
etta on the stair-case, with profound ceremony 
and a stately bow. 

** Good-morning, cousin,” she said, holding 
out her white hand, and smiling with the sweet- 
est expression I ever saw; ‘‘you are not put 
out with me, or any body, are you? You re- 
tired so early last night that I thought—” 

‘* My being put out, or not, I should consider 
a matter of very small moment,” I replied, with 
stately politeness and despairing wretchedness. 

Her eyes met mine, and there was so much 
pain in them that my resolution faltered and 
shook. 

** Are you offended with me, cousin Will?” 
she said, in alow voice. ‘‘I never thought you 
would—” 

The fair face was turned away, and quick tears 
came to the beautiful eyes. They shipwrecked 
all my remaining displeasure, and in an instant 
Thad caught her hand and commenced a speech 
decidedly compromising in its character. 

But, alas for love’s chances! Just as I was 
about to pour out all my pent-up affection, the 
voice of Captain Bombshell, as he descended, sa- 
luted us, and, with a hasty good-morning to that 
gentleman, Henrietta flitted by and disappeared. 

I frowned at the worthy captain, I think, but 
I was no longer ill-humored. A single look had 
healed my wounds. 


VII.—“ THE PIRATE OF THE GEAN.” 


So Christmas came in laughing, and the joy- 
ous, splendid day rushed by with mirth and up- 
roar; the great dinner was gone through with ; 
the toasts to absent friends were drunk; the 
children’s Christmas-tree was reared aloft with 
all its gleaming tapers, dancing baskets of cut 
paper, artificial flowers, and gifts which clung 
like so many birds’ nests to the boughs; then 
the great hall and every room was lighted, lamps 
blazed and glimmered through festoons of ever- 
green, and the night of revel came, with a doz- 
en carriages full of revelers. 

The actors in the fancy ball were nowhere to 
be seen. They were in the green-room, or, 
rather, the two apartments dedicated to the ne- 
cessities of costume; and scon from these re- 
mote haunts they defiled down the great stair- 
case, and entered the drawing-room in a mag- 
nificent procession, amidst universal laughter, 
admiration, and applause. 

How the whole bright scene comes back again 
as I pause, and smile, and muse! How the beau- 
tiful pageant of sweet faces and gay dresses shines 
again through the mists of those vanished years! 

Of the Highlanders, and pirates, and bandit- 
ti, and sailors, I shall not pause particularly to 
speak; of the fairer forms I must, however, 
needs say something. How they pass before 
me now in a long, bright line—‘‘ Folly,” with 
her dazzling silks, and scarfs, and ribbons, 
and jingling sleigh-bells tied under her robe, 
and tender eyes, which looked into your own 





with a sweetness truthfully reflecting the pure 
heart; the stately ‘‘ Autumn,” with her neck- 
lace and rosary of small crimson apples; the 
‘* Morning Star,” in appropriate white ; the lit- 
tle ‘‘English Bar-Maid,” with her waiter, and 
bright auburn hair, and fascinating smile, 
though not more sweet than her lovely sister’s— 
the Gipsies, Indian Maids, and all the pageant 
ofthem! And ct me not forget the ‘‘ Spanish 
Girl” — the little Sefiorita of the South — her 
beautiful dark eyes shining softly beneath the 
black lace vaii—herself the sweetest type of 
Seuthern loveliness, of tropical beauty! By her 
side walked ‘‘ Night,” in a black robe strewn 
with snowy stars—gliding like some sad poet’s 
dream, but sad no longer, when her ringing 
laugh was heard! If ‘‘ Night” at all, it was a 
splendid night of midsummer, with a harvest- 
moon above the tree-tops, and the star of love 
upon the very horizon of the sunset! 

So much for the leading characters of the 
revel; but what words shall I use to describe 
the young lady who represented ‘‘ Madame la 
Comtesse de P——-?” She wore a blue check- 
ed silk, with a pink gown festooned above; her 
bare arms and shoulders were quite dazzling, 
and her hair, carried back after the old fashion 
from her temples, was covered with powder. 
It was a little Countess of the elder day which I 
looked at—one of the old French noblesse—and 
never was the character more truthfully repre- 
sented. It may be said that I am no impartial 
witness, as I happened to be madly, wildly in 
love with Madam—did I fail to mention that 
unimportant fact ?—but every body thought as 
I did, and especially Mr. Wilsonby, who could 
not keep his British official gaze from dwelling 
on her face. The little Countess rises for me 
now as she looked then—long ago—and I make 
her a great salute, and turn away to keep my 
eyes from being dazzled! 

So commenced the gay and brilliant ball, 
and anon came dancing to the old harpsichord 
and a fiddle, which sent merry couples whirling 
through quadrilles, and contra-dances, and the 
‘¢ Curtsey,” ‘‘ March,” and ‘‘ Basket” cotillions, 
with as many more. Then came the wild reel, 
and the great supper; then the tableauz, of 
which I have not room to speak; then the dra- 
ma—the great tragedy ! 

Here, all at once, the sovereignty devolved 
on ‘‘Jemmy Twitcher,” alias Samuel Towers, 
Esq. That gentlemen had hitherto contented 
himself with throwing every body into convul- 
sions by his comic rendering of the part he had 
assumed; but now Mr. Twitcher, vagabond, be- 
came the great manager — upon him devolved 
the arrangement of the theatrical pageant, and 
to the task Mr. Towers bent all his energies. 
The recess from which a door opened into the 
library had already been partitioned off with a 
curtain, or, rather, curtains, which parted in the 
middle, and thus presented a view of the scene. 
The library was the common green-room of the 
performers, who required no change of costume ; 
and to the old apartment, frowning with its an- 
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tique volumes and huge busts, every one now 
resorted. 

‘¢ Parts” were duly distributed ; lights were 
arranged behind the curtain, and all others in 
the great drawing-room extinguished to render 
the pictures more dazzling; then, having first 
rung a huge cow-bell prepared for the occasion, 
Mr. Sam Towers, with his official wand, beck- 
oned every one to his or her station. A sup- 
pressed whispering in the audience indicated the 
general expectation ; the bell rang again, the 
curtain rose, and Captain Bombshell, who had 
taken, at the last moment, the part of the ‘‘Pi- 
rate,” advanced, with a terrific stalk, upon the 
stage, and commenced his soliloquy. 

The appearance of Captain Bombshell upon 
this occasion was truly terrific. His head was 
bound with a crimson turban—indeed, it was 
Miss Araminta’s shawl—around his waist a 
heavy scarf held the Turkish yataghan, with 
which Uncle Joshua was accustomed to cut sau- 
sages, and the countenance which frowned above 
this frightful dress was full of the most blood- 
thirsty ferocity. 

The captain complained to ‘‘the seas and 
hollow caves” around him that his heart was 
dead ; that since Zuleika left him he was but a 
walking shadow; and then, as he strode on- 
ward, or rather around, the Pirate was seen to 
start. The ‘‘ Countess of P. ” had sudden- 
ly appeared, kneeling in a submissive manner, 
and the terrible bandit threw himself into an at- 
titude which drew down thunders of applause. 
The scene ended by the falling of the curtain, 
amidst applause still more enthusiastic, and the 
worthy captain made his exit to the green-room, 
or rather library, twirling his mustache and smil- 
ing. I observed that he and Miss Araminta did 
not exchange views upon the subject of the piece ; 
and when the warrior paid Henrietta a compli- 
ment of immense extravagance, I saw Miss Ara- 
minta’s pretty lip assume a decided pout. It 
seemed to me that Miss Araminta was disqui- 
eted by the admiration which her lover express- 
ed for the Countess, but I had no opportunity 
of observing further. The play proceeded. 

To describe it would be an utter impossibili- 
ty. The great author had taken pains to ren- 
der any intelligible description of his production 
utterly out of the question, and I recommend 
the course pursued by Mr. Towers on this occa- 
sion to some of my literary friends. They ren- 
der their works too intelligible, whereas every 
great production should be mysterious. Such 
was ‘‘ The Pirate of the Zgean.” It proceed- 
ed with a grand contempt of the unities of both 
time and place. As there were no painted 
scenes, the audience, generally speaking, were 
utterly unable to comprehend the localities, 
and by this masterly arrangement Mr. Towers 
achieved his triumph. Gipsies, Highlanders, 
Indian maidens, and ladies, mingled themselves 
picturesquely with the plot, and took part in it. 
‘*Night” and the Spanish damsel danced the 
cachucha; and when the Pirate of the gean 
felt for his sabre to execute a contumacious 








slave, he discovered that the weapon in question 
had been stolen by Mr. Twitcher, who was busi- 
ly paring his finger nails, to the intense enjoy- 
ment of the juveniles in the audience. 

Thus, with laughter and joyous uproar, the 
tragedy went onward until the fifth act was 
reached, and the moment for the great combat 
arrived. The act commenced in the midst of 
breathless expectation and a suppressed mur- 
mur. The Pirate and the Countess rushed upon 
the stage in the midst of clashing weapons and 
discharges of fire-arms. Then came the last and 
crowning struggle. Struck by a pistol-ball, the 
Pirate falls at full length to the earth (repre- 
sented by red sofa-cushions), his blood spouts 
forth like an immense flood of cherry-bounce 
(which, indeed, it consisted of), and while writh- 
ing in the agonies of death he sees his enemy, 
the British officer, at his side—Mr. Wilsonby. 
With horrible gesticulation the Pirate utters his 
last curse, and dies. ‘The Briton rushes toward 
the Countess, but at that moment a final roar of 
guns is heard, and the American patriot ad- 
vances upon the stage and catches the Count- 
ess by the arm. 

As I have said, the American patriot was 
represented by myself, and, as Mr. Sam Towers 
had arranged, Mr. Wilsonby and myself were 
armed with foils, which we were to use honest- 
ly, going through a fencing bout for the amuse- 
ment of the audience. 

Mr. Wilsonby did not forget his part. No 
sooner had I appeared upon the scene, and 
caught the arm of the Countess, than the Briton 
threw himself toward me, and our foils crossed. 
I was an excellent fencer at that time, and I 
soon saw that my opponent was my equal, if 
not my superior. The collision of the weapons 
seemed to excite him as much as me, and ina 
moment we were striking at each other with a 
ferocity which was rather too natural to be a 
part of the drama. I saw Mr. Wilsonby grow- 
ing hot and enraged ; his eyes glared upon me, 
and his teeth were set, as I did not give back an 
inch. So far from retreating, I advanced upon 
him—as indeed the play required—and drove 
him step by step to the wall. Here it was his 
place to fall, while I carried off the lady; but 
Mr. Wilsonby did nothing of the sort. He 
made a violent lunge at me—his foil snapped 
an inch from the end—and then I felt as some 
one had pierced my arm with a red-hot needle. 
I only saw some frightened faces—felt a body 
which-I clutched furiously, and dragged with 
me in my fall—then I fainted. 

When I regained my senses, in a few mo- 
ments, my shoulder was bare, and Aunt Dulsy’s 
hands were binding up my wound. Mr. Wil- 
sonby stood by, protesting, in a stately way, 
that he regretted the occurrence, but accidents 
would happen; and I remember laughing, and 
telling him it was only a scratch. ‘Then a sort 
of dizziness came over me—a cloud passed 
before my eyes—and when it disappeared I 
was up stairs in bed. 

The wound became inflamed, from the rusty 
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condition of the foil, doubtless; and I had a 
fever, which kept me tossing for three weeks. I 
suffered immense pain from my arm, and I 
thought my pulses were two steam-engines, so 
full of fever was my frame. Still, in spite of 
all, I do not regret that illness. Perhaps it 
was the luckiest event of my life. 


VIIL—THE END OF MY FROLIC. 

I have thus told of some of the incidents 
which were a part of our Christmas at ‘‘ The 
Pines ;” and as no more remains to be said 
upon that subject, I might pause, and leave my 
narrative as it is. 

But perhaps it may interest you to know the 
meaning of that last mysterious sentence. 

Well, the explanation is not excessively dif- 
ficult. I was nursed in a great measure by 
a young lady named Henrietta. This young 
lady would bring her work, and sit by my bed- 
side for hours; would read to me interminable 
romances, in the sweetest and most musical 
voice; and when, often, I would fall asleep in 
the midst of some thrilling adventure, it seem- 
ed to me that gentle hands smoothed my coun- 
terpane, a beautiful face bent over me, and a 
pair of soft eyes gazed upon my feverish counte- 
nance through a mist of pity and compassion. 
At such times I did not stir or open my eyes. I 
feared to drive away the happy dream. I lay 
quietly breathing, filled with happiness. 

One day Henrietta came into my room, and 
I observed a merry light in her eyes, a mis- 
chievous smile upon her lips, and when she 
spoke her voice indicated a decided tendency 
toward laughter. The origin of all this merri- 
ment soon came to be discovered. On that 
morning Captain Bombshell had requested Miss 
Araminta to promenade with him in the porti- 
co; there he had assured her of his everlast- 
ing devotion, and the impossibility of living 
without her. In 2 word, the amiable warrior 
had “popped the question” to Miss Araminta, 
and that lady had not been cruel. On the next 
day Captain Bombshell came with a radiant 
countenance to bid me farewell, and having 
confidentially informed me that he was as gay 
as a lark, by Jove, Sir! and soon would be a 
married Benedick, Sir! the inoffensive warrior 
wrung my hand with ardor, twirled his great 
mustache, and disappeared, humming a martial 
song. Good Bombshell! He is my best neigh- 
bor now. An excellent farmer; fat, and in 
possession of a double chin and nine children. 

Three days after Bombshell’s departure, Hen- 
rietta came in to pay me her habitual morning 
visit; and again I observed a singular expres- 
sion in her countenance. It was now no longer 
merry and mischievous. The expression was 
agitated, and I thought, a little stately and in- 
dignant. She loked more than ever like a 
Countess, and I informed her of the fact; still 
I could not induce her to explain her emotion, 
and her visit to my apartment was quickly 
terminated. 

It was not until the next day that I heard 





from Aunt Dulsy that Henrietta had discarded 
Mr. Wilsonby. The good lady seemed to re- 
gard the matter with much equanimity, for Mr. 
Wilsonby had never been a favorite with her; 
and, indeed, her face wore a decided smile as 
she plied her knitting and talked on. Mr. Wil- 
sonby, she said, had expressed extreme surprise 
at the result, and even grown angry and com- 
plained of Henrietta’s deportment toward him. 
**such as any gentleman, madam, might con- 
strueinto encouragement.” Towhich indignaat 
and haughty words, it seemed, Miss Henrietta 
had replied with equal hauteur, that she was 
not responsible for Mr. Wilsonby’s various con- 
structions of her demeanor toward him ; if he 
had discovered more than ordinary courtesy in 
her manner, when he came as a guest to ‘‘'ihe 
Pines,” she regretted it, assuring him that she 
had been wholly misunderstood. Mr. Wilson- 
by had grown angry upon this, made a speech 
of chilling ceremony, and begged leave to take 
his departure. 

So had ended the hopes of this gentleman. 
I think Henrietta liked him up to the evening 
of Christmas ; but he had displayed such want 
of sympathy for my suffering—indeed, showed 
so plainly that I was utterly indifferent to him 
—that the young lady’s generous nature had re- 
volted from him, and outlawed him from her 
friendship even. Was it—to hazard a briefer 
thought—from love iome? I think not. Up 
to that Christmas evening I don’t think Henri- 
etta cared more for me than our relationship 
made natural. But afterward things changed 
—the heart of a woman was touched by the suf- 
fering of a youth. There—I wander from my 
sketch of Christmas frolicking, and become the 
historian of my own life. 

Why not? Is it not an appropriate picture for 
the curtain of the drama to descend upon—the 
beautiful Countess ministering at the bedside of 
her brave defender—and as she gazes on his thin 
pale face, passing from affection to pitying ten- 
derness, and from tenderness to love? Nor is 
it a bad termination to a Christmas frolic—a 
happy marriage—at least I think so. 

Mine has been happy. I do not tell my wife 
so, for she knows it. Her name is Henrietta, 
and for me she glows with imperishable youth. 

The roses have faded, it may be, from the 
cheeks, but to my eyes they bloom there as in 
other years; the snows of age have fallen on 
her hair, but she is quite as beautiful as on that 
Christmas evening when she covered her sunny 
curls with snowy powder—when the queen of 
my heart descended from her throne, and walk- 
ed before us as ‘“‘ The Countess.” 





PROFESSOR HENNEBERG. 


“‘There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy."—Hamlet. 


CHAPTER I. 
“‘TTYHERE are remembrances for which no 
philosophy will account—sensations for 
which experience can discover no parallel. Few 
persons will hesitate to confess to you that they 
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have beheld scenes and faces which were new 
and yet familiar, of which they seemed to have 
dreamed in time gone by, and which, without 
any apparent cause, produced a painfully inti- 
mate impression upon their minds. I myself 
have dreamed of a place, and again forgotten 
that dream. Years have passed away, and the 
dream has returned to me, unaltered in the mi- 
nutest particular. I have at last come suddenly 
upon the scene in some wild land which I had | 
never visited before, and have recognized it, | 
tree for tree, field for field, as I had behe. ° it 


in my dream. Then the dream and the scene | 


became one in my mind, and by that union I 
learned to wrest from Nature a portion of one 
of her obscurest secrets. What are 
nomena? whence these fragmentary recollec- 
tions which seem to establish a mysterious link 
between death and sleep? What is death? 
What is sleep? It is a law of the philosophy 
of mind that we can think of nothing which we 
have not perceived. The induction is that we | 
have perceived these things; but not, perhaps, | 
in our present state of being.” 

“You believe, then, in the doctrinc of pre- 
existence!” I exclaimed, pushing back my chair, 
and looking my guest earnestly in the face. 

**T believe in the immortality of the soul,” 
replied the Professor, with unmoved solemnity. 
**T feel that I am, and that I have been. Eter- 
nity is a circle—you would reduce it to a cres- 
cent by denying the previous half of its immens- | 


these phe- | 


pher, ‘is reminiscence all.’ At the bottom of 
every religious theory, however wild and savage, 
lies a perception, dim, perhaps, and distorted, 
but still a perception of God and immortality.” 

** And you think that we have all lived be- 
fore, and all shall live again?” 

**T know it,” replied the Professor. ‘‘My 
life has been a succession of these revelations ; 
| and I am persuaded that if we would compel 

the mind to a severe contemplation of itself— 
| if we would resolutely study the phenomena of 
| psychology as developed within the limits of our 
own consciousness, we might all arrive at the 
recognition of tuis mystery of pre-existence. 
The ‘caverns of the mind’ are obscure, but not 
impenetrable ; and all who have courage may 
follow their labyrinthine windings to the light 
of truth beyond.” 

Two days after this conversation I left Leip- 
zig for Frankfort, on my way to Switzerland. 
| Just as I was taking my seat in the diligence, 
@ man, wearing the livery of a college-messen- 
ger, made his appearance at the window. He 
was breathless with running, and held a small 
| parcel in his hand. ‘‘ What is this?” I asked, 
| as he handed it to me. 

**From Professor Henneberg,” he replied ; 
and was proceeding to say more, but the dili- 
| gence gave a lurch and rolled heavily forward ; 
| the messenger sprang back, the postillions crack- 
| ed their whips, and in a moment we were clat- 
| tering over the rough pavement of the town. 








ity. For the soul there is, properly speaking, There were but two passengers in the inte- 
neither past nor future. It is now and eternal. | rior beside myself. One was a priest, who did 
You profess to believe in the immortality of the | nothing but sleep and read his breviary, and 
soul, and in the same breath advance an opinion | who was perfumed, moreover, with a strong 





which, if submitted to a due investigation, would | 


establish a totally adverse system. If this soul 
of yours be immortal, it must have existed from 
alltime. If not, what guarantee have you that 
it will continue to be during all time to come? 
That which shall have no end can have had no 
beginning. It is a part of God, and partakes 
of his nature. Tobe born is the same as to die 
—both are transitionary, not creative or final. 
Life is but a vesture of the Soul, and as often 
as we die we but change one vesture for an- 
other.” 

‘** But this is the theory of the metempsycho- 
sis!” I said, smiling. ‘You have studied the 
philosophy of Oriental literature till you have 
yourself become a believer in the religion of 
Bramah !” 

‘* All tradition,” said the Professor, ‘is a 
type of spiritual truth. The superstitions of the 
East, and the mythologies of the North—the 
beautiful Fables of old Greece, and the ‘bold 
investigations of modern science—all tend to 
elucidate the same principles; all take their 
root in those promptings and questionings which 
are innate in the brain and hgart of man. Plato 
believed that the soul was immortal, and born 
frequently ; that it knew all things; and that 
what we call learning is but the effort which it 
makes to recall the wisdom of the Past. ‘For 
to search and to learn,’ saith the poet-philoso- 


scent of garlic. The other was a young Ger- 
man student, who sat with his head hanging 
outside the window, smoking cigars. 

As I did not find either of my companions 
particularly prepossessing, and as I had forgot- 
ten to furnish my pockets with any literature 
more entertaining than ‘‘ Murray’s Hand-Book 
of Switzerland,” I was agreeably surprised, on 
opening the packet, to discover a considerable 
number of pages in my learned friend's very 
peculiar handwriting, neatly tied together at 
the corners, and accompanied by a note, in 
which he gave me to understand that the MSS 
contained a byief sketch of some passages in his 
life which he thought might interest me, and 
which were, moreover, illustrative of that doc- 
trine of pre-existence respecting which we had 
been conversing a few evenings before. 

These papers I have taken the liberty of 
styling— 

Tue RECOLLECTIONS OF PRrorEssoR HENNEBERG. 

My parents resided in Dresden, where I was 
born on the evening of the fourth of May, 1790 

My mother died before I was many hours in 
being, and I was sent out to nurse at a farm- 
house in the immediate neighborhood of the 
city. I can not say that I have any distinct re- 
membrances of the first few years that ushered 
in this present life with which I am endued. 1 
was kindly treated. I grew in the fields and 
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the sun, like a young plant. My father came 
regularly every Sunday and Thursday to see 
me, and I learned to look upon the Frau Schleitz 
as my mother. When I reached the age of ten 
years I was removed to a large public school in 
Dresden. 

Up to this time I had received no education 
whatever. I was as ignorant as a babe of two 
years old. I therefore entered the academy at 
a period when I was just of an age to be pain- 
fully conscious of my inferiority to boys con- 
siderably my juniors. Undoubtedly my father | 
did me a great injustice by thus delaying to| 
furnish my young mind with that intellectual | 
nutriment which is as essential to our mental 
being as wine and meat to our physical nature ; 
but he was eccentric, arbitrary, and a visionary. 
It was one of his favorite theories that early 
childhood should be sacred from the anxieties 
of learning, and devoted wholly to the acquisi- | 
tion of bodily health; that youth should be ap- 
propriated to study; that manhood should be 
passed i in action; and that old age should en-| 
joy repose. Into these four epochs he would | 
have had the lives of all mankind divided ; for- | 
getting that between stages so opposite there 
could exist no harmony of disposition or unity 
of purpose. Had he been an absolute monarch, 
he would have compelled his subjects to conform 
to these regulations. As he was only a German 
merchant, and possessed entire control over but 
one creature in the world, he practiced his sys- 
tem at my expense. 

For the first month or two I suffered acutely. 
I found myself pitied by the masters and de- 
spised by the boys. ‘The latter excluded me 
from their sports, and openly derided my igno- 
rance. When I stood up to repeat my task, I 
stood where, five minutes before, boys younger 
than myself had been reading aloud from Taci- 
tus and Herodotus. When I strove to acquire 
the rudiments of arithmetic, it was in a room 
where the least advanced scholar was already 
occupied upon the problems of Euclid. 

To a proud nature, such as mine, this state 
of degradation was intolerable. Though some- 
times almost overborne by shame and anguish, 
I made suverhuman efforts to regain the time 
which had been lost. I was speedily rewarded 
for my exertions. My progress wagastonishing ; 
and, although still far behind the rest, the rapid- 
ity with which I mastered all that was given me 
to learn, and, indeed, the manner in which I 
frequently anticipated the instructions of the 
tutors, became the marvel of the school. 

My father was wealthy, and supplied me lib- 
erally with money. This money I devoted whol- 
ly to the purchase of books. When the other 
boys were playing in the grounds of the acad- 
emy, I used to steal away to the deserted bed- 
chambers, or to my accustomed corner in the 
empty class-room, and there labor earnestly at 
the acquisition of some of those branches of 
learning into which I had been but lately in- 
ducted, or at which, in the regular course of 
study, I had not yet arrived. Thus, too, ia the 








morning, before any of my companions were 
awake, I would draw a volume from beneath 
my pillow, or tax my memory to recall all the 
information which I had gathered during the 
previous day. By these means I not only con- 
tinued to add hourly to my store, but I forgot 
nothing that I had once made my own. 

And now let me confess something connected 
with my progress—something upon which I have 
often reflected with sensations approaching to 
terror—something which I have since attempted 
to analyze, and which has guided me in the in- 
terpretation of that mystery in which my subse- 
quent life has been enveloped. 

Nothing that I learned was entirely new to me. 

Yes, strange and awful as it may appear, I 
never read a book which did not seem to be 
merely recalling distant recollections to my 
mind. All knowledge vibrated in my soul like 
the echo of some old familiar voice. When my 
teacher was elucidating a problem, or relating 
some of the phenomena of science, I invariably 
outstripped the sense of his argument, and; tak- 
ing the words from his mouth, would sometimes 
leap at the conclusion before he had well begun. 
Many times he has started, questioned me, ac- 
cused me of previously studying the book; and 
always I have proved to him that it had never 
been for an instant in my possession. 

I thus obtained a character for natural pow- 
ers of reasoning which I could not refute, and 
yet which I felt was undeserved. It was by no 
internal ratiocination that I arrived at the knowl- 
edge which so surprised, not only my instruct- 
ors, but myself. The faculty was spontaneous. 
I had no control over it. It came with all the 
sudden clearness of conviction, and illumined 
the subject at once, like a gleam of lightning. 
I was bewildered sometimes to find how inti- 
mately the workings of this comprehension re- 
sembled the unsought promptings of memory. 

However, I was at this time too young to en- 
ter minutely upon so difficult an investigation 
as that of the operations of the mind, and my 
thoughts were already charged with undertak- 
ings almost beyond their powers. I was there- 
fore content to accept my good fortune without 
questioning its sources too curiously. 

Five years elapsed. During that time I had 
passed from the lowest bench to the rank of 
senior scholar at the academy; I had mastered 
two of the living languages (English and French) 
besides my own; I was tolerably well read in 
the classics; I had gone through the entire rou- 
tine of school mathematics; and I was the au- 
thor, moreover, of certain prize poems in Greek 
and Latin, and also of an anonymous pamphlet 
on Social Philosophy. 

At this point of my education, my father, in 
compliance with my earnest solicitations, trans- 
ferred me to the University of Leipzig, where I 
had scarcely entered my name when I received 
intelligence of his sudden death. My grief was 
deep and sincere, and the only result of wealth 
was to augment my love of knowledge, and to 
increase the severity of my studies. 
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I now directed my attention principally to- 
ward Oriental languages and Oriental literature. 
I lived the life of a hermit. I existed only in 
the past. I avoided the abstractions of the out- 
er world, and devoted myself entirely to the ac- 
quisition of Hebrew, Persian, Hindoo, and In- 
dian learning. 

In college, as at school, my efforts were fol- 
lowed by the same rapid and unvarying success. 
I bore away the prizes at every public examina- 
tion, and finally received the highest university 
honors. Still I had no inclination to leave 
Leipzig; I continued to occupy my old apart- 
ments, to prosecute my old studies, and to lead 
precisely the same mode of life as heretofore. 
Thus six years more were added to my term of 
existence ; and at twenty-one years of age, on 
the death of one of my own instructors, I was 
by unanimous election inducted into the vacant 
professorship of Oriental literature. 

This unparalleled progress surprised no one so 
much as myself, for I alone knew the extraor- 
dinary manner in which it was accomplished. 
Knowledge came to me more as a revelation 
than a study, yet the word scarcely expresses 
whatI mean. Memory—lI repeat it—memory is 
the only mental process to which I can compare 
the victories of my intellectual explorations. 

I had one friend, by name Frank Ormesby. 
He was an Englishman, and had entered the 
University about a year later than myself. 
Young, brilliantly gifted, and imbued deeply with 
the spirit of German literature, he had chosen 
here to complete his academic studies. But for 
this friendship I should scarcely have had a tie 
of human affection in common with the world 
around me. 

Frank Ormesby was the last male descendant 
of an old aristocratic family in the West of En- 
gland. His ancestors had suffered extensive 
losses during the period of the Commonwealth, 
and had regained but a small portion of their 
property at the hands of the graceless and prof- 
ligate Charles. Two or three farms, with the 
old manor-house and park, alone remained to 
that family whose loyal cavaliers had not hes- 
itated to arm their tenantry and melt their hered- 
itary plate in the service of the Stuarts. Small 
as it was, the estate was rendered still less val- 
uable through the extravagance of some later 
Ormesbys, and, when Frank succeeded to it, 
was so encumbered as scarcely to yield him the 
few annual hundreds which were necessary to 
supply the expenses of a gentleman. 

In this remote and melancholy manor, shut 
in by dark old trees, and attended only by a 
governess and one or two servants, my friend’s 
younger sister lived in the deepest seclusion. 
The pair were orphans, and they were all in all 
to each other. Frank had not a thought in 
which the happiness of Grace was not consider- 
ed. Grace looked up to Frank as to a mirror 
of truth and talent. 

During the long, solitary walks which we 
used sometimes to take beyond the confines of 
the city, Frank delighted to talk with me of his 





sister’s gentleness and beauty. He told me 

how she went, like an angel, diffusing blessings 

around her; how she was beloved by the poor; 

and how she had sacrificed her own pleasures 

for the sake of prolonging his collegiate edu- 

cation. Secluded as I was from the gentle in- 

fluences of female society, these conversations. 
produced a profound impression upon my heart. 

I learned to love without having beheld her. I 
suffered myself to dream golden dreams; I hung 

upon his words with the enraptured faith of a 
devotee before the shrine of a vailed divinity ; 

and I yielded up my whole soul to the danger- 
ous fascination. 

At length the time came when Frank must 
return to England; when I must be once more 
alone—more alone than if I had never possess- 
ed his friendship. 

One evening we were loitering through the 
garden of the University, arm in arm, silent and 
melancholy. Each knew the other’s thoughts, 
and neither spoke of parting. Suddenly Frank 
turned and said, hurriedly, 

“ Why don’t you come with me, Henneberg? 
The trip to England would do you good.” 

I smiled, aud shook my head. 

**Ah! no,” I said; “I am a snail, and the 
college is my shell.” 

** Nonsense,” he replied, ‘‘you must come; 
I will have it so. Who knows? Perhaps you 
and Grace may fall in love with each other!” 

The hot blood rushed up to my face, but I 
made no answer. Frank stopped short, and, 
looking earnestly into my eyes, 

‘* Heinrich,” he said, “I seem to have spoken 
lightly, but I have thought deeply. Could this 
union be, it would fulfill the wish that lies near- 
est my heart.” 

My pulse throbbed wildly, my eyes became 
suffused with tears; still I remained silent. 

** Will you come?” he asked. 

I said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

Never before had I traveled beyond the lim- 
its of my native Saxony, and so far from feeling 
any of the anticipative delight of youth, I 
shrank from the journey with the nervous timid- 
ity of a recluse. Frank rallied me upon my ap- 
prehensions. 

‘¢ My good fellow,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you have 
shut yourself up in this old German college till 
you are little better than a dusty, moth-eaten 
folio yourself! You are but twenty-one years 
of age, and you are pale and wise as a phiioso- 
pher of eighty. Your clothes hang about you 
like an old-fashioned binding; your face is as 
yellow as parchment; you bow as if you were 
making an Eastern salam; and the very char- 
acter of your handwriting is distorted into a 
resemblance of Oriental characters. This will 
never do. You must become rejuvenescent, and 
make up your mind to descend for once to the 
level of other people. Be a martyr, Heinrich, 
and write to your tailor for a dress-suit !” 

We resolved to travel round by the Rhine, 
and proceeded first of all to Mayence. 

On the morning of the third day an incident 
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occurred, which, to my mind, was deeply sig- 
nificant. It wanted more than two hours of 
noon; the carriage was ascending a precipitous 
hill, and we were walking some fifty yards in ad- 
vance. The air was deliciously cool and fra- 
grant, and we paused every now and then to 
look upon the fair level prospect of wood and 
vineyard which we were leaving behind. The 
birds were singing in the green shade of the lin- 
dens beside the road. An old man and a young 
girl, leading a mule, passed us, with a pleasant 
word of greeting, and we heard the voices of 
the vintagers down in the valley. Frank was in 
high spirits, and sprang forward as if he dared 
the toilsome hillto wearyhim. ‘‘ See,” he cried, 
“we shall soon reach the summit, and then I 
predict that we shall be rewarded by the sight 
of a divine landscape. Mayence must be close 
at hand, and we shall see the broad, bright, 
rushing Rhine below.” And he began singing, 
in a loud, clear voice, that song beloved of Ger- 
man students, “To the Rhine—to the Rhine!” 

I smiled at his fresh-hearted enthusiasm, and 
followed him somewhat more slowly. It was, 
indeed, as he had said; and on a sudden we 
beheld, close under our feet, the streets, the ca- 
thedral, the University of Mayence, the wide, 
rapid river, the long boat-bridge, the lordly 
facade of the Palace of Biberich, the banks 
clothed with plants and autumn flowers; the 
hurrying steamers, with their canvas awnings 
and their clouds of fleecy smoke ; and then, far 
away, the shadowy hills, the vineyards, the riv- 
er-side villages, and the winding Rhine flashing 
along for miles and miles through all the scene. 
It was a glorious prospect, and my friend was 
breathless with delight. But the effect which 
it produced upon me was fearful and unexpect- 
ed. I stood quite still and pale; then, uitering 
a wild cry, I clasped my hands over my eyes 
and cast myself upon the ground. I distinctly 
remembered to have seen that very prospect— 
those spires and towers, that bridge, that red- 
hued palace, that far landscape—in some past 
stage of being, vague, dark, forgotten as a dream. 
When they came to lift me from the spot where 
Thad fallen, they found me in a state of insens- 
ibility; and when I recovered my conscious- 
ness, it was in a bed-chamber of the Konigliche 
Hof, a little road-side tavern just outside the 
city. The shock kad been so great that for sev- 
eral days I was unable to travel. I did not dare 
to tell Frank the real cause of my illness, and I 
alleged a sudden giddiness as the reason of my 
cry when falling. He fancied that it might 
have been a slight sun-stroke, and I allowed 
him to think so. On the third day I had suffi- 
ciently recovered to resume the journey. We 
now proposed to take a Rhine steamer to Co- 
logne; but as the boat would not start. before 
the afternoon, I yielded to my friend’s persua- 
sions, and ventured out with him to visit the 
Cathedral of Mayence. 

All here was so cool and still, that I felt my 
troubled heart grow calmer. The sunlight com- 
ing in through the stained windows, hovered and 





flickered in patches of gold and purple on the 
marble pavement, and cast long lines of light 
through the dim, ruined cloisters beyond. The 
sacristan was putting fresh flowers on the altar ; 
the great organ, with its front of shining pipes, 
was quite dumb and breathless, like a dead gi- 
ant. Some little flaring tapers were burning on 
a votive stand beside the door, and an old beg- 
gar-woman, with her crutches lying beside her 
on the ground, was devoutly kneeling before 
the rails of the altar. Leaving these, we hur- 
ried through the dirty, narrow streets of the 
town, and sat under the shadow of some leafy 
walnuts on one of the hills looking over the 
Rhine. Here we watched the women spinning 
at their doors, and my friend recited Schiller’s 
wondrous ballad, ‘‘ The Cranes of Ibycus.” 

Thus the morning passed away, and in a few 
hours more we were gliding along the broad cur- 
rent, between vineyards and rocks, and ruined, 
blank-eyed towers; islands, with trees dipping 
down to the water; quaint old towns, with 
Gothic spires and sloping forests of the oak and 
pine. But there is no need that I should de- 
scribe the Rhine to you, O my friend, for whom 
I write these brief pages of troubled memories. 
Since those days of my youth, you, too, have 
traversed the scenes of which I speak; you, too, 
have felt the influence of their beauty sink like 
dew upon the arid sands of your thirsty heart, 
as they fell there upon mine. If I say that we 
went on and on, past Coblentz, and Andernach, 
and Bonn; that we staid for a day at Cologne; 
that we there hired a vehicle to transport us to 
Cléves, and that from thence we proceeded along 
the smooth roads of Holland, you will recall suf- 
ficient of your own experience to follow in our 
track, and to imagine the feelings with which I, 
a hermit-student, must have contemplated such 
varied and remarkable scenery. 

From Rotterdam we took the steamer for En- 
gland, and in rather more than a fortnight from 
the date of our departure, we found ourselves, 
one sultry evening, amidst that confusion of 
sounds and sights which makes up the sum of the 
great Babel called London. 

‘¢ Shall we stay here for a few days, that I may 
show you some of the wonders of our great city ?” 
asked Frank, as we sat at supper in a dismal 
sitting-room at the back of a great gloomy inn 
in the neighborhood of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
But I was still weak, and I felt stunned by the 
roar and hurry of the streets through which we 
had just passed. ‘Ah! no,” I said; ‘‘I am 
not fit for this place. So much life oppresses me. 
Let us go quickly to your old quiet home. I 
shall be better when loitering amidst the dim 
alleys of your park, or dreaming over the books 
in your library. I need peace—peace and rest.” 

* * bal * 7 * 


It was already evening when we reached the 
gates of Ormesby Park. They,were very rusty 
old gates, and creaked mournfully upon their 
hinges as we rolled through them. <A white- 
headed man crept out of the little dilapidated 
lodge to admit us, and stood looking after the 
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Chaise in feeble wonderment, as it proceeded up 
the avenue. 

“Poor old Williams!” said Frank, leaning 
back with a sigh; ‘‘he has quite forgotten me.” 

‘* What superb trees!” I exclaimed, looking 
up at the gigantic branches, with the red light 
of the setting sun streaming in between. 

‘¢ They are beautiful,” replied my friend, more 
cheerfully. ‘‘I have often been tempted, I con- 
fess, to cut the old timber; but now I vow it 
shall never be desecrated by the axe. See, there 
you catch a glimpse of the house.” 

I leaned forward, and just saw it for a mo- 
ment through a passing gap. It was an an- 
tique Elizabethan building, with gable-ends and 
large bay-windows, and a terraced garden in the 
front. 

‘**T think I know at which window Grace is | 
standing,” said Ormesby. ‘‘I wonder how she | 
looks. ‘To think of its being five years since we | 
parted !” 

I, too, began to get nervous. ‘‘Does she 
know that I am coming?” I asked, hurriedly. 

Frank burst into a hearty laugh. ‘‘ Know 
that you are coming! to be sure she does; and 
she will be surprised enough when she sees you. 
Why, man, I told her that I was going to bring | 
the Professor of Oriental Literature with me—a 
vrave old gentleman of eccentric habits, but pro- 
found learning, whom I hoped she would try 
to like for my sake!” 

‘* Mv dear Frank,” I said, hastily, “it was un- 
necessary, I think, to place your friend in so ri- 
diculous a position at his first interview—” 

‘‘ Hush!” said he,.grasping me affectionately 
by the hand; ‘‘do not say that. She has long 
known how I love and value you: and now jump 
out, for here we are at last!” 

We had driven round to the back of the 
house, where a group of two or three old serv- 
ants were gathered to receive us. Frank ran 
past them, and taking a lady in his arms who 
was standing near the door, covered her cheeks 
and brow with kisses. 

‘* Grace, my darling Grace!” he said, bending 
his proud head fondly toward her. 

‘* My dear brother!” replied the lady, hiding 
her face upon his shoulder, and sobbing aloud. 

I turned away, and walked toward the win- 
dow ; for I had no place there, and my own eyes 
were filled with tears. ‘ 

‘*So tail, too (I heard him say)—-so tall and 
so beautiful! so changed, and yet the same dear 
Grace I left five years ago.” 

“ Five years ago!” echoed the lady in a low 
voice. 

‘*But here is Professor Henneberg, waiting 
all this time to be introduced to you,” said Frank, 
drawing her arm through his, and advancing to 
where I yet stood. ‘‘ Heinrich, this is my dear 
and only sister: Grace, welcome this gentle- 
man; he is my friend.” 

It was not that I had heard and thought so 
much of her already; it was not even for her 
beauty, rare and winning though it was. No, 
it was for none of these, but for the purity writ- 
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ten on her brow, and for the earnest soul look- 
ing from her dark eyes, that I succumbed in 
one moment to that deep and passionate tide 
of love which has never ceased since then to 
overflow my heart. Confused and silent, 1 
could only bow to her; and when she extended 
her hand—that small white hand—what could 
I do but hold it, tremblingly and irresolutely, 
in mine, and then stoop down and kiss it? 

‘My friend has saluted you after our Ger- 
man fashion, Grace,” said Frank, smiling, as he 
saw her embarrassment and mine. ‘‘ Abroad 
we kiss the hand of a lady, and we only shake 
that of a gentleman. If he be a heart-friend, 
or a brother, we rub our rough beards together 
in a fraternal embrace.” 

A little while afterward, when we were sit- 
ting together in a window overlooking the old 
park, the lady, after glancing doubtfully toward 
me twice or thrice, laid her hand gently on her 
brother’s arm, and said, “ But where, my dear 
Frank, is the other gentleman—the Oriental 
scholar—whom you prepared me to receive ?” 

A malicious smile hovered over his lips, and 
danced in his dark eyes. ‘‘ This is the learned 
professor in person,” he replied, laughingly. 
‘¢ Speak for yourself, friend; and if Grace still 
continue to doubt your identity, reply with a 
spirited harangue in Syriac or Hindostanee! 
By-the-way, sister mine, can you discover who 
b bles? From the mo- 
ment I first saw him, I knew that I had been 
used to a face strangely like his, ‘e’en from my 
boyish days; yet for my life I can not tell 
whose that face may be.” 

*“*T observed it directly,” replied Grace 
Ormesby. ‘‘The face is as familiar to me as 
possible !” 

‘** How beautiful this is!” I exclaimed, step- 
ping out upon the balcony, and looking over the 
wide-wooded country, the distant hills, the park, 
and the quaint, formal garden, with the moon 
just rising pzlely on one side, and the red sun 
sinking slowly on the other. 

“Tt is a truly English scene,” replied the 
lady; ‘‘but I suppose it will not bear a com- 
parison with your German forests and vine- 
yards.” . 

The conversation changed again, and flowed 
on into other channels, like a mountain-stream, 
now winding past a little quiet isle, now dash- 
ing over the steep rocks, now murmuring softly 
through the rushes near a cottage-door, and 
anon wandering out and losing itself in the deep 
sea. Thus the hours glided away unnoticed, 
and I withdrew at last with a sigh. 

Mine was a large dark room, with an enor- 
mous bed, like a hearse, in the centre of the 
floor. ‘Two ebony cabinets, richly inlaid, stood 
on either side of the fire-place. An antique Ve- 
netian mirror was suspended above the toilet- 
table, and some high-backed chairs and moyer- 
age fauteuils were scattered about in various 
directions. 

Glancing round at these details, I walked 
over to one of the casements, threw it open, and, 
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leaning forward into the moonlight, thought of 
the lady whom I had already dared to love. It 
was long past midnight when I returned into 
the chamber, and dropped upon a chair. My 
eyes wandered listlessly round the room, and 
encountered a picture which I had not before 
observed—‘‘some old ancestral portrait, no 
doubt!” I rose; I advanced toward it ; I raised 
the candle. . . . a freezing sensation came upon 
me; my eyes grew dim; my heart stood still. 
In that portrait I recognized—myself! 

Suddenly I turned and rushed to the door; 
but, as my fingers closed upon the handle, I 
paused. ‘* What folly!” I said, conquering my 
fears by a strong effort. ‘‘It must be a mirror 
after all!” So I nerved myself to return. 

Once more I stood before it, and surveyed it 
steadily. It was no mirror, but a picture—an 
old oil-painting, cracked in many places, and 
wearing the brittle, deepened tone of age. The 
portrait represented a young man in the cos- 
tume of the reign of James the First, with ruff 
and doublet. But the face—the face! I sick- 
ened as I gazed upon it; for every feature was 
mine! The long light hair, descending almost 
to the shoulders; the pallid hue and anxious 
brow, the compressed lips and fair mustache, 
the very meaning and expression of the eye— 
all, all my own, as though reflected from the 
surface of a glass! 

I stood fascinated, spell-bound: my eyes were 
riveted upon the picture, and its eyes, glance 
for glance, on mine. At length the tide of 
orror seemed to burst its bounds; a groan 
broke from my lips, and dashing my lamp upon 
the ground that I might behold the face no 
more, I flew to the window, and leaped out into 
the garden. 

All that night, hour after hour, I wandered 
through the avenues and glades of the park, 
startling the red-deer in their midnight coverts, 
and seattering the dew-drops from the low 
branciies as I passed. 

The morning dawned ere long; the sun 
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shone, the lark rose singing, and the day- 
flowers opened in the grass. At seven o'clock 
I bent my steps toward the house, weary, hag- 
gard, and depressed. Frank met me in the 
garden. ‘‘You are out early this morning, | 
Heinrich,” he said, gayly. ‘Then observing the 
expression of my countenance, ‘‘Good Heavens!” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ what is the matter ?” 

“T have not slept at all,” I replied, in a hol- | 
low tone; ‘‘ and I have suffered the torture of a 
hundred nights in one. Come with me to my | 
bed-chamber, and I will tell you.” 

We went, andI told him. He heard me out 
in silence, and looked frequently from the por- | 
trait to my face. When I had done, he laughed | 
aloud, and shook his head. ‘‘I acknowledge,” 
he said, “ that the resemblance is striking; and 
not only the resemblance, but the coincidence; | 
for, to tell you the truth, this is actually the | 
portrait of one of your countrymen—a Baron | 
von Ravensberg, of Suabia, who married a! 
Caughter of our hous2 in the year 1614. At the | 


| tears back to my eyes! 
| long, golden days of that dreamy autumnal sea- 


same time, my dear Heinrich, I can not hear 
of any thing supernatural in the matter. It is 
one of those fortuitous circumstances which are 
daily occurring ; and, after all, the likeness may 
be, in a great measure, simply national. For 
instance, we know how strongly the peasantry 
of Scotland and of Ireland are imbued with one 
physiognomical stamp; the Italian cast of face 
is peculiar; and (not to cite the tribes of color- 
ed men, or even the Chinese and Tartars) how 
remarkably are these facial characteristics im- 
printed upon the natives of America! The last 
instance is, indeed, one which admits of wide 
physiological inquiry. The Americans, gath- 
ered together as they are from all the shores of 
the Old World, have received a stamp of indi- 
viduality, as it were, from the very climate in 
which they live: and even in the second gener- 
ation the new characteristics become apparent.” 

I heard, but scarcely heeded his words. When 


| he had ceased speaking, I looked up as if from 


adream. ‘It may be all very true, Ormesby,” 
I replied ; ‘‘ but I can not occupy this room an- 
other night.” 

‘Nor is there any occasion that you should,” 
said he, cheerily. ‘‘Come down to the break- 
fast-parlor, and I will order the green bed-room 
to be prepared for you!” 

I felt now as if some destiny were upon me ; 
and many days elapsed before I regained my 
cheerfulness. By degrees, however, the im- 
pression wore away, and as I no longer saw, I 
ceased to think of the picture. 


CHAPTER II. 

Oh, thou solitary dream of my life! wake, 
wake once more, and let me for a brief moment 
forget the shaded years that have risen up. be- 
tween my soul and thee! j 

I loved her—shall I say oved? Ah, no! I 
Let 
me tell how deep and passionate that love was; 
how I lived day after day in the sweet air she 
breathed; how I sat and watched the inner- 
light of her dark, earnest eyes; how my heart 
failed within me, listening to her voice. 

Her voice! Ah, that sweet, low voice, so 
calm, so meaning, and so musical! It vibrates 
even now upon my ear, and brings the stranger- 
How can I paint the 


son, when I went forth by her side into the yel- 
low corn-fields amidst the reapers, and through 
the pleasant lanes on every side? There we 
used to talk of sweet and high things, and some- 


| times we sat beneath the spreading boughs while 


I read aloud to her from Shakspeare, or trans- 
lated a few pages of Schiller. How my voice 
rose and trembled as the words translated the 
language of my heart! 

Then there were the happy evenings when 
we sat by the open windows of the old drawing- 
room, looking out upon the dusky park and the 
clear, starry sky ; when the harvest-moon shone 
down upon the stirless trees; when the night- 
ingale shook her wild song from her little throat 
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hard by; and the drowsy air hung like an en- 
chanted element over all! 

At such times Grace would touch the keys of 
the piano, and sing the ballads of my native 
land. Then strange hopes and lofty specula- 
tions found utterance from our lips, and we talk- 
ed poetry to the night! 

Why do I linger thus? It was but a dream. 
Let me tell of my awakening. 

At the extremity of my friend’s garden there 
stood an old-fashioned summer-house, shaped 
like a pagoda, with a gilt ball upon the summit. 
This point commanded an extensive and beau- 
tiful prospect. In front stood the old house, 
with its carved gable-ends and burnished weath- 
er-cocks ; the garden, curiously planted in form- 
al beds, and interspersed with trees of quaintly- 
cut pyramidal form; the terraced walks; the 
spreading park ; and, beyond the park, the sum- 
mits of the blue hills far away. In the sum- 
mer-house stood a table and two rustic chairs ; 
and just before the entrance a simple pedestal 
was erected, whereon a dial, worn and rusted by 
the storms of many years, told the silent hours 
by the sun. 

Here it was that I sat one sunny morning, 
face to face with her. An open volume lay be- 
side me on the table, and I had been reading; 
and my darling was there, bending her head 
low over some womanly work well fitted for her 
dainty fingers. I could not see her eyes for the 
dark curls that fell adown her cheeks. 

The book was Chaucer—I remember it well. 
I had been reading the Knight’s Tale, and we 
had broken off at the death of Arcite. After a 
few words of admiration, there came a pause ; 
and as I turned to resume the poem my eyes 
rested upon her, and I could not remove them. 
Very silently I sat there looking at her, watch- 
ing the flitting of her fingers, and the com- 
ing and going of her breath; and I asked my- 
self, ‘*Can this be life, or is it nothing but a 
dream ?” 

Suddenly, I felt the deep love welling upward 
from my heart to my lips, and refusing to be 
any longer mute; and then—then I found my- 
self at her feet, clasping her hands in mine, and 
saying over and over again, in a quick, broken 
voice, between tears and trembling, . 

‘*Grace—dear, dearest Grace—I love you!” 

But she made no answer, and only sat quite 
pale and still, and downward-looking, like a 
marble saint. 

‘* Not one word, Grace—not one ?” 

Her lip quivered. Slowly she lifted up her 
face, and fixed her eyes on mine. Oh! they 
were deep, and dark, and earnest, and they 
thrilled through me! 

‘¢ Heinrich,” she said, in that low, clear tone 
that betokens the deepest intensity of emotion, 
‘* Heinrich, I loved you long ago—before I ever 
saw you.” 

Surely there was nothing in these words that 
should not have filled me with delight, and yet 
they smote upon me with a sensation of inde- 
scribable horror. 





I had heard them before—ay, and in that very 
spot! 

With the swiftness of electricity it rushed 
upon me; and in one passing second, as a land- 
scape flits before us in the flashes of a storm, I 
recollected, oh, Heavens! not only the place, 
the hour, the summer-house, the garden, but 
herself, her words, her eyes—all, all familiar as 
if they ‘vere a portion of my own being! 

**G .ce! Grace!” I shrieked, springing to 
my feet, and clasping my hands wildly above 
my head, ‘‘do you not remember—once before 
—here, here — centuries ago— do you not re- 
member—do you not—do you not remem—” 

A choking, dreadful feeling arrested my 
breath ; the ground rocked beneath my feet; a 
red mist swam before my eyes—I staggered—I 
fell! 

I remember nothing of what followed. 

* * * * * * 


Even now it seems to me as if years passed 
away between that moment and the period when 
my consciousness returned. Long passionless 
years—without a thought, without a hope, with- 
out a fear; dark as night, and blank as dream- 
less sleep! 

But it was not so. Scarcely three weeks had 
elapsed since I was seized with the fever; and 
so far from having lain there in a passive trance, 
I had all the time been racked by the burning 
visions of delirium. 

Brought to the very confines of the grave— 
weak, emaciated, and careless of all around me 
—I permitted two or three days to pass away in 
this state of listless debility, without asking even 
a question about the past, or daring to dwell for 
an instant upon the future. I had not the power 
to think. 

Those first days of sanity seemed almost to 
glide by like waking dreams, and I passed in- 
sensibly from drowsy perception to long and fre- 
quent slumbers. While awake, I listened idly 
to the ticking of the clock, and to the passing 
footsteps on the stairs; watched the sunlight 
creeping slowly round the walls with the ad- 
vancing day; followed, like a child, the quiet 
movements of my nurse, and accepted without 
question the medicines and aliments which she 
brought tome. I was feebly conscious, too, of 
the constantly-recurring visits of the doctor ; 
and when he felt my pulse, and enjoined me not 
to speak, I was too weak and weary even to reply. 

On the morning of the third (or it might have 
been the fourth) day, I woke from a long sleep 
which seemed to have lasted all the night, and 
I felt the springs of life and thought renewed 
within me. I looked round the room, and, for 
the first time, wondered where I was. 

The nurse was soundly sleeping in an arm- 
chair at my bedside. The room was large and 
airy. The window was shadowed by a tree, the 
leaves of which rustled with the wind. Some 
book-shelves, laden with bright, new volumes, 
were suspended against the wall; and a small 
table, covered with phials and wine-glasses, was 
placed at the foot of the bed. 
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I asked myself where I had been before this 
illness, and in one moment I remembered, even 
to the last broken words! Then all was dark- 
ness. 

I must have given utterance to some excla- 
mation, for my attendant woke, and turned a 
startled face upon me. 

‘‘Nurse,” I said, eagerly, ‘‘ where am I? 
whose house is this ?” 

‘‘Hush, Sir! This is Dr. Howard’s; but 
you are te keep quiet. Here is the doctor him- 
self!” 

The door opened, and a gentlemanly-looking | 
man entered. Seeing me awake, he smiled | 
pleasantly, and took a seat beside my bed. 

“I see by your countenance, mv young friend, 
that you are better,” he said. -‘ Did I hear you 
asking where you are? You are my guest and 
patient.” 

**How came I here? Where is this house ?” 

**You have had a brain fever, and were re- 
moved to my dwelling at my request. By that 
arrangement I have been enabied to give your | 
case more attention. I live in the village of 
Torringhurst, two miles from Ormesby Park.” 

** And Frank, and —and Miss Ormesby ?” I 
began, hesitatingly. 

**Your friends have been very anxious for 
you,” he said, with some irresolution, as if searce 
knowing how to reply. ‘+ Mr. Ormesby watch- 
ed many nights at your bedside. They—they 
waited till they knew you to be out of danger.” 

* And then?” I cried, eagerly. 

** And then they left Ormesby Park for the 
Continent.” 

‘For the Continent!” I repeated, quite stu- 
pefied. Then making an effort to rise, “I will | 
follow them!” I cried. ‘‘ Where are they? I| 
am better now; I will go—I will!” | 

The doctor laid his hand gently on my shoul- | 
der. I sank back upon the pillows utterly pow- | 
erless; and he resumed, 

‘*T have promised not to say where they are 
gone; and—and they do not wish that you 
should follow.” 

**T will go! Why should I not? What have 

-I done that she should treat me thus? Oh, cru- 
el, cruel!” 

I was so weak and wretched that I burst into 
tears, and sobbed like a child. 

He looked at me gravely and compassionately. | 

‘* My young friend,” he said, taking my hand | 
in his, and looking into my eyes, ‘‘ you are a | 
man of education and intellect. I well know | 
that to leave you in doubt would be not only the | 
unkindest, but the unwisest thing that I could | 
do. Now, listen to me, and prepare yourself for | 
@ great disappointment. Shortly before your | 
seizure, you made some observations (resulting, 
probably, from the approach of fever). which 
much shocked and alarmed your friend’s sister. 
It appears, likewise, that a few weeks before 
that you expressed yourself very strangely with 
respect to a picture. These two circumstances, 
I regret to say, have impressed your friends of 
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the Park with the idea that you are the victim, 


I will not say of unsound mind, but of a delu- 
sive theory, which must prove highly detriment- 
al to your own mental and physical well-being, 
as well as to the happiness of thos> connected 
with you. Such being the case, Mr. Ormesby 
is of opinion that your intimacy with lis sister 
must unavoidably cease ; and the better to effect 
this, he has taken her abroad for a time, which, 
I am sorry to say, she greatly needs, having suf- 
fered much since your illness. Mr. Ormesby 
intrusted me with this letter for you. Good- 
morning, my young friend. We all have troub- 
les to encounter in life; and though yours be a 
heavy one, remember how very many are heavier 
still !” 
Hee is a transcript of the letter : 

“Deeply painful as it is to me thus to address you aft- 
er so severe an illness, my dear Heinrich, I must write a 
few lines, entreating your forgiveness for the seeming 
unkindness of which I am guilty in thus quitting En- 
gland before you are sufficiently recovered to wish me 
farewell. I will leave to my kind friend, Dr. Howard, 
the ungrateful task of explaining to you my motives for 
this departure, but I can trust only my own pen to de- 
scribe to you the deep grief which that determination 
has cost me. Nothing but the sense of a duty still more 
imperative than that of friendship could have forced me 
to inflict upon you a disappointment in which I entreat 
you to believe I have an equal share. My dear old col- 
lege friend, forgive and still love me, for my attachment 
to you must and willever be the same. Perhapsin time 
to come, when all that has lately passed shall be, if not 
forgotten, at least unregretted—when you have formed 
other ties, and are surrounded by your children, you will 
suffer me to resume my old place in your confidence, and 
will welcome to your hearth and heart 

** Your friend, 
“* Frank OrmEsrY." 
* * * 

There are times when this beautiful world 
seems to put on a mourning garb, as if sympa- 
thizing, like a gentle mother, with the grief that 
is consuming us; when the trees shake their 
arms in mute sorrow, and scatter their withered 
leaves like ashes on our heads; when the slow 
rains weep down around us, and the very clouds 
look old above, Then, like Hamlet the Dane, 
we think 


* * * 


“ This goodly frame, the earth, a sterile promontory, 

And this brave o’erhanging firmament, the air; 

This majestical roof, fretted with golden fire, 

A foul and pestilent congregation of vapors.” 

And so it was with me, walking solitary and 
sad beneath the sighing trees in one of the pub- 
lic gardens of Paris. 

The dead leaves rustled as I trod, and the 
bare branches clashed together in the wind. A 
little to the right rolled the gay carriages and 
the tide of busy pleasure-seekers. Overhead 
the clouds hung low and dark, now and then 
shedding brief showers. All within the gar- 
dens was blank and deserted. 

I was still weak and suffering, but I could 
not stay in the country which she had left. I 
came hither, seeking change and distraction— 
perhaps, too, with a vague hope that I might 
find her. Could I but see her once more— 


could I but hear the sweet sound of her voice, 
bidding me (if it must be so) an eternal fare- 
well, I would at least bow down my head be- 
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fore the Mighty Shadow, and say, ‘‘ Thy will, 
not mine, be done.” 

But in Paris I had found her not; neither 
had I found peace, or hope, or rest. The clouds 
had rolled between me and the sun, and every 
land alike was darkened. 

I then felt that I could say with Sir Thomas 
Brown: ‘‘ For the world, I count it not an inn, 
but an hospital ; and a place not to live, but to 
die in.” Yet I never thought to reproach her 
for my sorrow! nay, I blessed her for the love 
that had once beamed on me from her eyes, and 
for the happy, happy times which must return 
no more. 

Think you, my friend, that I have changed 
since then? No, I love her still, with a love 
and reverence inexpressible. She thought me 
mad. It is a hard word— perhaps it was a 
hard thought—but was it hers? 

I can not tell; yet I think not. 
events, I feel the sweet assurance that she once 
loved, and that she always pitied me. 

Sometimes (though it was only at the first), 
I feared that perhaps it might be as she thought. 
Could these flashes of strange memory be but 
the fitful dawnings of insanity? I reasoned. 
[ examined myself, and I found no inward cor- 
roboration. Again there was a time when I 
dreaded lest the grief should drive me to it. 
But it was not so. Even when my heart was 
breaking, I loved her, and was thankful that I 
loved. Even then I would not have changed 
the memory of that dream for the blank that 
went befere. 

I hold it true, whate’er befall ; 
I feel it when I sorrow most; 
*Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 
Fare-thee-well, sweet Grace Ormesby — fare- 
thee-well, dear lady of my love! Go from 
these pages as thou wentest from my life, and 
therein be no more seen. Like a sunbeam, 
faded art thou evermore to me; and thy pale 
face and earnest eyes are still present to my 
gaze through the mists of many years. Yet 
doth Time, with every season, steal somewhat 
from the distinctness of the vision ; and as mine 
eyes grow dim with age and anguish, so doth 
thine image recede farther and farther into the 
dusky chambers of the Fast. Peace be with 
thee, lady, wheresoe’er thou art; peace be with 
thee! 

How ill the life of a great city accords with a 
great grief, and yet how far better is it for the 
sufferer than rural quiet! Petrarch, in the se- 
clusion of Vaucluse, never ceased to weep; and 
solitary weeping makes one selfish. Never 
hearing, never thinking of the smiles and tears 
of others, we learn to compassionate ourselves 
only, and in all this wide world see no face but 
our own. Contact with our fellow-creatures, 
though it be only in the streets of a city, where 
we have not a single friend, is good for us. 
Not the most misanthropic can thread that va- 
rying tide, and see that quick succession of 
faces, without feeling that he is a portion of 


At all | 





the many, and that it is his duty to be a work- 
er among men. He has a part to play, and 
there he knows that he is called upon to play 
t. 


~- 


Walking in that deserted alley of the Lux- 
embourg Gardens, within hearing, though not 
within sight of the living stream beyond, this 
truth became clear to me, and I said: “I have 
been idle and adreamer. Books have been my 
world, and I have accepted all without giving 
any. From this present suffering I must be 
free or die ; and in activity alone can I ever find 
forgetfulness. Now I, too, will work.” 

And I made up my mind to do the work for 
which I was fitted. I resolved to write my 
long-contemplated book on ‘‘The Poetry of 
Oriental Life and Language.” 

That night my quiet rooms in the dead, old- 
fashioned Rue de Parnasse, seemed less dreary. 
It was now almost winter; it had rained at in- 
tervals for many days, and the air was very 
chill. I found a cheerful fire in my sitting- 
room. ‘The curtains shut out the dismantled 
garden. I drew my table to the fire-place, 
trimmed my lamp, took pen and paper, and 
sketched the outline of my work. 

My evening’s occupation was followed by a 
night of sound, refreshing sleep; and from this 
day I recovered rapidly. The nesc 1.crning 
found me, for the first time, before the gloomy 
entrance to the Bibliotheque Royale. 

I passed through the solemn court-yard, with 
its little garden, its mounted statue, and its air 
of classic stillness. I passed on to the rooms 
appropriated to study, and chose a remote cor- 
ner by a window. There I took my place, 
amidst a busy company, and so began my life 
of authorship in Paris. 

Day after day, week after week, I pursued 
the same mode of existence. I occupied the 
same place; I followed the same train of 
thought, and resolutely bore out my intention 
of labor. And labor rewarded me with a por- 
tion of my lost peace; and amidst those venera- 
ble archives of old learning ; amidst the millions 
of precious books and manuscripts there treas- 
ured; amidst the wealth of literature amassed 
from antique days by Francis I., by the Medici, 
by the Sporzi, by the Visconti, by Petrarch—I 
lost for a while the remembrance of my private 
Sorrows. 

Thus dwelling with ‘the assembled souls of 
all that men held wise,” i graduaily fell into a 
frame of mind and a routine of habits the best 
calculated, perhaps, for a man of my thought- 
ful disposition. 

Excluded on Sundays from the library, I gen- 
erally passed those mornings in the Louvre, 
wandering through the galleries of antiquities ; 
pursuing my studies of ancient Etrurian and 
Greek history amidst the vases, mosaics, and 
cameos of the Musée Grec et Egyptien; and 
sometimes, though rarely, mingling with the 
throngs who on this day frequent the art-gal- 
leries, and testify by their orderly and respeet- 
ful bearing the admiration of beauty which may 
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be felt even by the poorest and least instructed 
of the community. 

As the spring-time came, I used to escape on 
the Sunday into the pleasant parks and country 
lanes in the neighborhood of Paris. There, in 
the sylvan glades and hills of St. Cloud, among 
the alleys of the wood at Vincennes, or in the 
funereal forest-shades of St. Germains, I used to 
spend the long sunny days alone, with a book 
ef my own thoughts. I was resigned, if not 
happy ; and my book progressed with the weeks 
and months as they went by. 

There was one of the attendants at the Bib- 
liothéque Royale, in whom I took a considera- 
ble interest. He-was called M. Benoit. I first 
remarked him for the respectability of his ap- 
pearance, and for the courtliness of his address. 
My surprise was one day excited by the discov- 
ery that he read the Oriental languages with 
facility. It happened thus: I had written the 
name of a rare Arabic work upon a slip of paper 
—as is the custom of the place—and handed it 
to him to procure for me. He looked at it, and 
shook his head. ‘It is useless, Monsieur,” he 
said; ‘‘that work is not in the collection. I 
have been often asked for it, but in vain. If 
Monsieur will write for this work instead, I 
think he will find its contents very similar.” 

And he wrote the title of another book upon 
the back of my paper, and wrote it, moreover, 
in the Arabic characters. 

**You understand Arabic?” I exclaimed, 
with amazement. 

He smiled sadly. 

‘*T was once a rich man, Monsieur,” he said, 
with a sigh, ‘“‘and my education is all that I 
have not lost.” 

After this I had many conversations with M. 
Benoit, and he frequently visited me at my 
apartments in the Faubourg St. Germain. I 
learned that he was the son of a wealthy build- 
er; that he had received one of the most learn- 
ed and expensive of educations; that his prop- 
erty had been entirely lost in the boundless de- 
struction of the Reign of Terror; that he had 
barely existed, for some time, upon the charity 
of a few compassionate savans ; and that dur- 
ing the Consulate he had obtained this subor- 
dinate situation through the interest of an early 
college-friend. I compared this poor old man’s 
condition with my own, and learned a lesson 
from his patient cheerfulness. Soon I enter- 
tained almost an affection for him. I found 
his conversation learned, often profound; and 
I gradually unfolded to him the plan and pur- 
pose of my book and of my opinions. 

One evening I had been reading a chapter to 
him, and we were arguing upon certain induc- 
tions which I had therein made from the system 
of Zoroaster. ; 

‘It is very strange,” said M. Benoit, ‘ but 
it strikes me that we have a MS. in which the 
author has anticipated you on this subject.” 

**Indeed!” I cried wich a feeling of disap- 
pointment. ‘‘I had hoped that my views were 
origin...” 





‘Tt may be original, Monsieur Henneberg, 
without being new,” replied the old gentleman. 
‘‘That it is original in your mind I know de- 
cidedly; for the MS. in question has never 
been copied, and, indeed, I think, has never 
been read excepting by myself and the writer.” 

‘* Perhaps you are the writer!” I exclaimed, 
hastily. 

‘*Indeed I am not,” he said, musingly ; ‘‘ but 
I knew him well—very well. He was a profes- 
sor in the College Royale de France, and from 
him I received the greater part of my education 
in the Oriental tongues. He was a great suf- 
ferer, and he loved me dearly. I was his favor- 
ite pupil; I attended his death-bed. Just be- 
fore he died he gave the MS. into my care, and 
bade me present it to the Bibliotheque Royale. 
I did so, and read it. It is utterly unknown— 
it lies amidst thousands of others; and I believe 
no person has ever perused it before or since.” 

**T should like to see this work,” I said. 

**Trés-bien,” he replied, ‘I will show it to 
you to-morrow.” 

I could not rest that night for thinking of 
what the old librarian had told me. I felt 
greatly disquicted that another should have been 
before me in this path, which I had hitherto be- 
lieved a virgin solitude. My self-love, my am- 
bition was wounded, and I rose in the morning 
feverish and unrefreshed. 

Precisely as the hour of admittance arrived I 
entered the reading-rooms of the library. I 
looked around in every direction, but M. Benoit 
was nowhere to be seen. I tried to read—to 
work ; but it was in vain. Icould not keep my 
attention fixed for five minutes together, and I 
turned my head every instant toward the door. 

More than an hour elapsed before he came ; 
but at last he entered the room and advanced to 
the corner where I was sitting. 

‘‘Where is the manuscript, M. Benoit ?” I 
said, eagerly—‘ the manuscript on Oriental lit- 
erature which you named to me last evening ?” 

**TIt is here, M. Henneberg,” he replied, 
pointing to a packet beneath his arm. “I had 
some difficulty in finding it, for it has lain there 
untouched these twenty years.” 

Slowly, and with the tremulous fingers of 
age, he untied the papers in which it was en- 
veloped, and placed the manuscript before me. 
The exterior was soiled with the dust of years, 
and the paper yellow like parchment. 

I opened the leaves at random; I started 
back ; I rubbed my eyes, to be sure that I wes 
not dreaming; then I sat staring, cold, silent 
as a stone image on a tomb: the handwriting 
upon those pages was my own. 

I think I have already said that mine was a 
very peculiar hand. It partook strangely of the 


curves and idiosyncrasies of Eastern characters. 
It was unlike any other, and at Leipzig it had 
frequently been the subject of remark. There 
was no mistaking it; and here it was reproduced 
before my eyes, in a manuscript written prol:- 
ably years before I was born! 

By a powerful, almost a superhuman effort, I 
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mastered the emotion by which I had been over- 
come, and, bending down that he might not ob- 
serve the deadly pallor of my face, I said, hoarse- 
ly, ‘* And so it was a countryman of yours who 
wrote this, M. Benoit?” 

‘¢ A kind friend and master of mine, M. Hen- 
neberg,” replied the librarian ; ‘‘ not a country- 
man.” 

‘*Indeed!” I said. ‘* Was he not French ?” 

**Ah, mon Dieu! no; he was a German.” 

Again I started. I turned to the beginning 
of the work; my eyes fell upon the first few sen- 
tences.... I had half expected it. Their im- 
port, though not their phraseology, was precise- 
ly the same as those which commenced my own 
book! 

** And pray from what part of Germany did 
your friend come, M. Benoit?” I asked, with 
forced composure. 

‘*From the confines of Bohemia.” 

*¢ And his name ?” 

** Karl Schmidt.” 

‘* May I ask the date of his decease ?” 

The old gentleman removed his glasses, and 
brushed a tear from his eyes. 

“‘Hélus, mon pauvre ami! He died on the 
evening of the 4th of May, 1790.” 

The very date and moment of my birth! 

I rose suddenly, and, leaning on the back of 
my chair, pressed one hand on my heart as if 
to still its fearful palpitation. I gasped for 
breath ; I felt as if the ground were sinking from 
beneath my feet.... ‘*Help, my fricnd!” I 
gasped—‘‘ help! I—I am dying !” 

In another moment I had fainted. Iwas very 
ill for some days after this; but as soon as I 
had sufficiently recovered to bear the fatigue of 
so long a journey, I left Paris for Leipzig. I 
have never since gone beyond the boundaries 
of this city. Here, in the apartments which I 
occupied as a youth, I live an aged and an aus- 
tere man. Here I shall soon die, aud so end 
my ‘‘strange, eventful history.” 

Such is the story of my life—a life cursed and 
withered by glimpses of a past, which is known 
only to God. I have remembered scenes and 
people: I have beheld palpable evidences and 
traces of myself in former stages of my being. 
Whereunto do these things tend? Will death 
bring me to a full knowledge of these mysteries ? 
or is this spiritual particle, which men call the 
soul, destined to migrate eternally from shape 
to shape, never rising to a higher and diviner 
immortality? Alas! I know not; neither, 
friend, canst thou reply to me. Life is a prob- 
lem; Death, perchance, a word! Willno hand 
lift the curtain of eternity ? 

* aa * * * * 

It was nearly dusk by the time I had arrived 
at the end of the Professor’s MSS., and the 
castle and church-spires of Gotha were already 
in sight. Presently the diligence stopped at an 
inn in the town; a party of young men sur- 
rounded the novel-reading student, and bore 
him off with tumultuous congratulations. The 
priest alighted, and wished me a civil good- 





evening, and I went into the inn and dined ex- 
ecrably. When returned to the vehicle to re- 
sume my night-journey, I found the three va- 
cant places already occupied by three new pas- 
sengers, and thus we went on toward Frank- 
fort. In about a fortnight I arrived at Interla- 
chen, and liked the place so well as to resolve 
upon staying there for several weeks. One day, 
sitting idly in the sadle-a-manger of the Hote. 
Suisse, I happened to take a copy of Galignani’» 
Messenger from the table. One of the first 
things that caught my eye was the following an- 
nouncement : 
“May, 1854. 

** Died euddenly, on the evening of the 4th instant, in 
his chambers, at the College of , iv Leipzig, Heinrich 
Henneberg, Professor of Oriental Literature, in the 65th 
year of his age; greatly beloved und regretted.” 

And so this was the end—dead! and on the 
anniversary of his birth! Some people to whom 
I have read the foregoing memoir say that these 
things are coincidences, and that too much 
learning touched my poor friend’s brain. It 
may be so; but there was a strange method in 
his madness, after all; and who can tell what 
revelations in psychology may yet be in store for 
future generations? 








LOVE EXPERIENCES OF AN IMPRES- 
SIBLE MAN. 


L 

be is my misfortune to have what is called an 

impressible nature; that is to say, a nature 
intensely susceptible to surrounding influences. 
So easily does my heart take the stamp of con- 
tiguous objects, that one would say it was made 
of wax; while, on the other hand, so rapidly do 
the different impressions disappear, that it might 
be said to be made of sand. I have a theory, 
however, which is much more satisfactory ; it is 
that the heart is composed, like an onion, of an 
immense number of /ayers, and that the consec- 
utive impressions made upon it do not become 
obliterated, as would seem, but sink deeper and 
deeper Lelow the surface, so that when the lay- 
ers come finally to be removed —or, in other 
words, when the heart comes at last to be peel- 
ed — each impression will be discovered in reg- 
ular order, and the common saying that ‘ first 
impressions are deepest” will be found to be lit- 
erally true. 

But there is as much difference in hearts as 
in onions. The layers of an Englishman’s 
heart, for example, are coarse and thick; this 
is especially true of the outer layer. To make 
an impression upon it is next to impossible.~ It 
appears to be of a tough substance, not unlike 
gutta percha. To make a distinct mark, you 
must come down upon it like a trip-hammer; 
once made, the impression lasts, to be sure, for 
a long time ; but this is an advantage which is 
more than counterbalanced by the fact that an 
Englishman never gets more than half a dozen 
vivid impressions during his whole life, so that 
his heart is, in the end, but little better than a 
blank scroll, and will hardly pay for the peel- 
ing. 
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An Irishman’s heart, on the contrary, or a 
Frenchman’s, is very rich in impressions ; every 
layer, way down to the core, is full of them; 
kis heart, in the end, will be found to be like 
a volume of Harper’s Magazine, every leaf of 
which is a picture of animated life. This is 
also true, to some extent, of the American 
heart, which, like a well-prepared daguerreo- 
type-plate, is always ready to receive any kind 
of an image, good or bad, and equally ready to 
have it rubbed off, or, according to the above 
theory, sunk out of sight, to make place for a 
new one. 

Such is the case, at any rate, with my own 
heart—or, rather, such was the case once, for I 
fear me that at present it is little better for im- 
pressional, or any other than reservoir, purposes 
than a fossil. What I have now to say of it, 
therefore, refers to the past. To begin: 

In the summer of 1830, being then at the ripe 
age of five-and-twenty, I was living in Boston,* 
which I considered to be the only habitable city 
in the world, and which was, at any rate, the 
only city I had ever inhabited. If any one with 
whom I came in contact pretended to prefer 
New York, or Philadelphia, or Baltimore, I took 
him at once to Faneuil Hall. If that didn’t 
bring him to his senses, I conducted him (hur- 
rying over Charlestown Bridge) to Bunker Hill ; 
and that failing, I promenaded him round the 
Common, and buried his prejudices — I forget 
how many inches deep—in Frog Pond. Of 
course, if I had lived in any other city I should 
have been equally in love with that, which serves, 
at least, to show that I was not a true Bostonian. 
In fact, I have since been domiciled in some doz- 
en different cities, each of which, for the time 
being, I believed to be as much superior to any 
other as ‘modern Athens,” in the opinion of 
all Massachusetts men, is superior to what an- 
cient Athens was, or what any other city, in the 
Old World or New, ever can be. 

And what I thought of Boston I thought of 
Boston folks and Boston things. Byles himself 
is not more thoroughly Bostonian than I was. 
There were no streets like Boston streets; no 
merchants like Boston merchants (wasn’t I one 
of them myself, and my father before me?); no 
ministers like Boston ministers; no horses like 
Boston horses; no mayors like Boston mayors ; 
no cream-cakes like Boston cream-cakes ; and— 
to come nearer to the point—no women like Bos- 
tonwomen. In this last respect, certainly, there 
could be no mistake. I was willing to give up 
the ministers, give up the horses, give up, if 
necessary, even the merchants and the cream- 
cakes, but sooner than give up the women, I 
would have given up the ghost. 

I was living at a boarding-house, presided 
over by one Mrs. Whittles, supported (so far as 
she was not supported by her boarders) by two 
unmarried sisters — namely, Miss Olivia Whit- 
tles, or Miss Whittles proper, and Miss Mehit- 
able Whittles—the former of whom might have 





* So named, probably, on account of its being the bos 
tewn of the world. 





been thirty-five, while the latter should have 
been twenty-five, but was (or the family Bible 
fibbed) exactly eighteen. My story commences 
with the day I first took my seat at the Whit- 
tles table; and I should say here, lest I forget 
it, that whoever took a regular seat at the Whit- 
tles table became at once a regular member of 
the Whittles family. 

Mrs. Wuiitles, or Mother Whittles, as we used 
to call her, was a widow— 

“*A beauty-waning and distresséd widow, 

In the afternoon of her best days." 
Her husband had been absent from the present 
scene of things for about ten years ; but the wor- 
thy defunct was always present in the spirit, 
for his portrait (unhappily not a speaking one) 
smiled upon us all from the dining-room wall, 
‘* the very picture,” as his relict used to vell us, 
‘*of the best provider in the world—poor, poor 
Whittles, now cold in his grave!”—a speech 
usually followed by a long silence, and a mur- 
muring round the table of the words, ‘‘ Poor, 
poor Whittles!” 

Aside from the weakness, always excusable 
in a forlorn widow, of constantly alluding to her 
detached half, Mother Whittles was a very ex- 
emplary and eminently maternal person. Her 
table might, indeed, have been more liberally 
supplied, but then her terms were moderate, and 
what we lacked in food we made up in fun. 
Moreover, none of us were ever troubled with 
dyspepsia. For myself, I naturally thought the 
house, in all respects, a model establishment ; 
I wouldn’t for the world have changed any thing 
in it. I took comfort even in the self-satisfied 
look of the great provider—who, by-the-way, I 
have since learned, was a great consumer also, 
and did invariably provide ‘‘ the very best the 
market afforded,” promptly paying for the same 
—out of his wife’s purse. 

To Miss Olivia Whittles I didn’t at first take. 
She talked a little too much (a weakness with 
old maids) about her dear minister, Rev. Mr. 
Sturgeon, but when I came to hear that worthy 
divine, I was converted at once to her opinion 
tha the was ‘‘the gracefulest preacher in Bos- 
ton ;”’ and the next day hired a seat in the Whit- 
tles pew, which I occupied for over three weeks, 
and might have occupied much longer, only he 
‘*exchanged” one Sunday with Rev. Mr. Pike, 
whom I thought more unctuous, and to whom I 
listened till his pulpit was occupied for a fort- 
night by Rev. Dr. Perch, whom I then follow- 
ed; after which, for similar reasons, I became 
a parishioner, first of Rev. Mr. Carp, then of 
Professor Haddock, and, finally (changing my 
sect as well as my minister), of Rev. Mr. Night- 
ingale, under whom I sat, though he was rath- 
er a heavy man, till I left Boston to settle in 
New York, where I now attend the ministra- 
tions of the eloquent Dr. Hawks. 


But to return to Miss Olivia. Having taken 


a seat in the Whittles pew, it became one of 
my religious duties to wait upon that church- 
going belle to and from service—a duty which 
I performed not exactly with alacrity (her gait 
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being too slow for that), but with prompt and 
pious resignation. On our way éo church, I 
was generally edified by the most precise in- 
structions as to personal carriage and street eti- 
quette. I must walk erect; I must not carry 
my hands in my pocket; I must turn my feet 
inside out; I must select clean and smooth 
crossings; I must not hurry; I must not tread 
on my lady’s dress ; I must keep my face out of 
her bonnet, and not press too close to her (pre- 
cautions now haply unnecessary); I must not 
ogle other ladies, etc., ete. On our way from 
church, I was edified at still greater length by 
comments on the sermon, of which my lady al- 
ways remembered the text and the heads; on 
its pointed application to her neighbors, one of 
whom was not far off; and on the personal ap- 
pearance of the preacher, whose neck-tie was 
always faultless, whose handkerchief was al- 
ways of the whitest, and whose gestures were 
always the perfection of grace. And I may 
here say that Miss Olivia thus laid me under 
everlasting obligation ; for to know how to con- 
duct one’s self in the street, especially on Sun- 
day, and to know the kind of conversation meet 
for the day, are as important to a man of the 
world as to know the etiquette of a ball-room, 
or the kind of gossip suited to an evening par- 
ty; and but for Miss Olivia I might have re- 
mained in heathen darkness on these points to 
my dying day. 

Miss Mehitable was of a different “ persua- 
sion” from the rest of the family, and went to a 
different church, presided over by my subse- 
quent friend Nightingale ; indeed, it was by her 
instigation, and under her youthful auspices, 
that I myself became one of his flock. I may 
as well tell how. 

One rainy Sunday, Miss Olivia having a new 
bonnet, and being in uncommonly low spirits 
(for what can be more depressing than a rainy 
Sunday ?), decided to spend the day in her 
room, where she had an excellent portrait of 
Rev. Mr. Sturgeon, done in oil, and a splendid 
copy of his printed sermons, bound in red mo- 
rocco, which would enable her—so she said— 
to “pass the hours as profitably as if she were 
in her accustomed place.” Now the idea of 
going to church alone (and I should have men- 
tioned before that the widow was generally es- 
corted by a gallant bachelor by the name of 
Scraggs, who was an old friend of the departed 
Whittles, and always took the head of the pew) 
was to me insupportable. Miss Whittles re- 
monstrated, and I was persisting, like a back- 
ward child, that I couldn’t ‘‘go alone,” when 
in came Mehitable, and insisted that I should 
go with her. 

** What! go to hear Mr. Nightingale! Why, 
Mr. Green, he is a Methodist!” exclaimed 
Olivia. 

‘* Well, what of that ?” said Mehitable; ‘‘ so 
was mother once, and she changed only because 
she thought the Episcopal Church more fash- 
ionable.” 

‘* Wicked girl!” rejoined her sister, ‘‘ to say 





such things. 
Sturgeon.” 

** Why, my dear sister, I didn’t say a word 
about Mr. Sturgeon; in fact, I think him a 
very fine preacher; but Mr. Nightingale is as 
good any day, besides being younger and much 
better looking.” 

“What!” shrieked Olivia; ‘‘ Mr. Nightingale 
better looking than Mr. Sturgeon! Well, I 
never—I—” 

In fact, she nevered away for ten minutes at 
least, when Mehitable interrupted her in the 
middle of a sentence, and turning to me, said: 

“Come along, Mr. Green. You must go 
with me, for I’ve got no umbrella, and I’m sure 
you wouldn’t let me go alone in all this rain if 
I had; besides, it won’t hurt any body to go to 
our meeting once—that’s certain.” 

What could Ido? Of course I went, and, 
for the first time, gave Miss Mehitable my arm, 
and Mr. Nightingale my ear. How it rained 
and blew, and what difficulty I had in mana- 
ging my umbrella, which jumped about as though 
it had the St. Vitus’s dance, and turned itself 
inside out at least a dozen times! Olivia 
would have been frightened out of her skirts, 
but Mehitable enjoyed the fun of the thing, 
though she clung to me like a drowning wo- 
man toa log. Fortunately for all three of us 
(Mehitable, myself, and the umbrella), we had 
not far to go, and arrived without serious dam- 
age. There was little chance for conversation 
on the way, but enough was said for me to per- 
ceive that my companion was something of a 
wag, and was observant far beyond her years. 

“Look at that lady just in front of us,” said 
she. ‘Do you suppose she would have come 
out such a windy day as this if she hadn’t had 
a pretty foot ?” 

**Do you judge others by yourself?” I re- 
plied, not daring to glance downward, but gaz- 
ing steadily at the clouds. 

** Of course I do,” said she. 
out such weather !” 

Now, for a young girl of seventeen I thought 
this was rather fast, so I sought to put a check 
upon her by remarking that if the heart was all 
right, it didn’t matter much about the feet. 

‘* Hearts, indeed!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Luck- 
ily for us all, they can’t be seen. By-the-way, 
Mr. Green, do you believe all hearts are of the 
same size and shape? Idon’t. I’m sure my 
sister’s heart is shaped like a pepper-box, and 
that mother’s is as round as an orange. As 
for father’s, dear good man, I don’t believe it 
had any shape at all, but it was as big as a 
hogshead.” 

“And your own. What is that shaped 
like ?” said I, pressing her arm. 

“Oh, mine! Well, I have always had the 
idea that it was shaped (looking at me very 
hard) something like a fox-trap !” 

By this time we were at the church steps, 
when Mehitable at once smoothed down her 
dress, shook the wrinkles out of her face, and, 
taking the lead, conducted me to her pew, where 


You are always abusing Mr. 


** Catch ’Livia 
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I was seated next to a demure little lady, from 
whom I could hardly keep my face during the 
whole service, though I heard every word of the 
sermon, which was from the singular text: 
** What shall we do for our sister in the day 
when she shall be spoken for?” (Solomon's 
Song, viii. 8.) 

Service over, Mehitable shook hands with my 
demure pew-mate, whom she called Abby, and 
who addressed her as Hitty ; and Abby having 
said to Hitty that she was ‘‘ Very well, I thank 
you, how do you do?” and Hitty having made 
the same novel remark to Abby, and both Hitty 
and Abby having agreed that it rained terribly, 
but that, nevertheless, they were glad they came 
out, for Mr. Nightingale had never preached 
such an excellent sermon, the two friends con- 
tinued chatting together for about ten minutes, 
at the end of which time Abby was introduced 
to me as Miss Pettigrew, who thought it very 
kind of me to wait upon Hitty to meeting, and 
hoped I liked their minister, and finally said to 
me that she had asked Hitty home to dinner 
with her (only two doors off), and wouldn’t I 
join them? which I very gladiy did. 

Miss Pettigrew I found to be the most pre- 
cise little personage I had ever seen. Every 
thing about her appeared to be measured; she 
stepped with the regularity of a soldier, and 
spoke with the deliberation of a statesman. She 
was what might be called a well-balanced per- 
son. I verily believe that each of her eyebrows 
had exactly the same number of hairs as the 
other, and that, if one of her feet had been 
larger than the other, or one shoulder higher 
than the other (which is the case with most peo- 
ple), she would have had the sinning member 
pared down. Her hair, parted exactly in the 
middle, revealed a head of such even dimen- 
sions, and so devoid of ‘‘ bumps,” that it would 
have set Professor Feeler, or any other phrenol- 
ogist, quite crazy. I looked to see if there was 
not some difference in the size of the eyes (not 
an uncommon phenomenon); but no, every 
thing about her, even to the shape of the nos- 
trils and the form and position of the teeth, was 
as orderly and regular as if she had been cast in 
a mould. And what was true of her person 
was equally true of her dress; every thing fitted 
(though it would have been impossible not to fit 
her) toa hair, and there was the same regular 
balance throughout. Her collar described a 
circle about her neck—which might have been 
turned in a lathe—as exact as if drawn by a 
geometrician ; her bonnet, without any artful 
contrivance, preserved its position so perfectly 
that it seemed to be a part of her; her dress— 
hoops were not then in vogue—hung as evenly 
upon her as if she were one of the lay-figures 
one sees in the shop-windows; every ribbon 
was in its right place, every plait was the exact 
repetition of every other, and, in short, every 
thing about her was adjusted in the most per- 
fect and painful order. 

Mehitable, on the other hand, was one of the 
most irregular and disorderly persons in the 





world; so that, whatever the shape of her heart 
(if it had any regular shape), I doubt if it was 
ever in the same place two consecutive days. 
There was nothing regular about her but her ir- 
regularity, which was constant and unchange- 
able. This peculiarity extended even to her 
face. I don’t believe her eyes were ever of the 
same color for more than five minutes at a time, 
and her other features, equally changeable, pro- 
duced the effect of being scattered about pro- 
miscuously. In the matter of dress she was 
simply careless, though there was a certain nat- 
ural elegance in the girl which gave something 
like grace even to her carelessness, or perhaps 
her sprightliness and wit diverted attention from 
it. However that may be, she never appeared 
untidy, and yet was always in disorder. Her 
hair, for example, always seemed to me to be 
left to regulate itself; sometimes it was parted 
on one side, sometimes on the other; then, 
again, somewhere near the middle; but gen- 
erally not at all. She always wore it short, to 
save her trouble, it being one of her favorite 
sayings that she might be a slave to her hus- 
band, if she had one, but never to her hair. 
But then it should be added that her locks were 
very curly and beautiful, and never looked so 
well as when they were left free; and who 
knows but she had some faint idea of that fact? 

Imagine Hitty and Abby seated together at 
table, and I sitting between them—I, the most 
susceptible of men, between two young ladies 
of exactly opposite characters, and each work- 
ing off impressions upon my poor heart with the 
rapidity of one of Hoe’s double-cylinder presses! 
And imagine, while you are about it, what was 
every moment becoming of the thousand-and- 
one impressions previously made by that still 
more powerful press, Olivia! For know that 
such was the plasticity, and such the gallantry 
of my nature, that, whether the last lady brought 
to bear on me were young or old (within certain 
degrees, excluding, for example, Mrs. Whittles), 
she was sure to impress me as the best of her 
sex. 

It is high time now for me to inform the 
reader that, being fully conscious of my pecu- 
liar weakness, and having no faith, therefore, 
that any impressions made upon me, by no mat- 
ter whom or what, would remain for any length 
of time, I had resolved that, however much I 
might be affected for the moment by any young 
lady, I would on no account ask her to marry 
me; lest, peradventure, she should decline an 
answer (and what if it should be in the affirma- 
tive ?) till the impression had gone, or—accord- 
ing to my onion theéry—sunk out of sight. 

Hitherto I had found no great difficulty in 
keeping this resolution, for, being, like all sus- 
ceptible persons, of an extremely bashful tem- 
perament, I had naturally kept my impressions 
to myself, and after a short time had utterly for- 
gotten them. But nowI felt as I had never 
felt before: I was in a state of singular embar- 
rassment. Judge. 


I found that the young lady who figured at 
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the table as the least as well as the last of the 
Whittleses, was in reality the best and smartest 
of the family, and I could hardly forgive myself 
for not having made the discovery before. So 
vivid was the impression she made upon me as 
we were going to church, that I fell to asking 
myself if it might not be permanent, and if, aft- 
er all, Mehitable might not be the one woman 
in the world foreordained from the beginning to 
impress me into her permanent marital service. 
For five minutes at least (and in certain states 
of the heart this is no inconsiderable period) I 
actually thought that such must be the case ; 
but the moment I had seen Miss Pettigrew the 
whole face of things had changed, and I forth- 
with had to try the case of Abby versus Hitty; and 
this case was going on, and becoming, like the 
most approved law-cases, more and more com- 
plicated, when I found myself seated at the din- 
ner-table plump between the unconscious parties. 

Mehitable, on taking her seat, cast a look first 
at the dining-room wall, as if in search of the 
portrait of the late Provider, and then at the 
head of the table, as if in search of his inconsol- 
able widow, and not seeing either of these ‘‘ ob- 
jects” (a favorite word with her), became at 
once the most lively of guests, and entertained 
the whole company with her wit. Abby, too, was 
witty enough in her quiet way, and I laughed 
(forgetting that it was Sunday, and that the ris- 
ible muscles were entitled to rest) till I was re- 
tributively sore. The worst of it was, that hay- 
ing to turn now on one side when Hitty was 
speaking, then on the other when Abby had the 
floor, I was obliged, as it were, to laugh on both 
sides of my mouth; moreover, in my desperate 
efforts—when I myself was speaking—to look 
at them both, I was in serious danger of becom- 
ing squint-eyed for life. 

Dinner over, we found we were too late for 
the afternoon service at church, and the young 
ladies having mysteriously disappeared, I spent 
an hour or two examining the state of my heart. 
It was evidently much affected by—somebody. 
In fact all the symptoms indicated that I was in 
love. But with whom? Hitty or Abby? In 
sober truth, I had not the least idea, but was 
certain it was with vac of them. There was a 
gentleness, a sweet, winning grace about Abby, 
which was indeed irresistible ; but wasn’t this 
equally true of the cheerfulness, and the spark- 
ling wit of Hitty? Had one of them affected 
me in her way more than the other in hers? 
I didn’t know; all I knew was that my heart 
was thumping about in an unusual way about 
something, and it ought to have known what. 
But if it didn’t, what was I to do about it? 
While reclining on the sofa in this perplex- 
ed state I heard a gentle step in the hall, and 
presently in came Hitty with an apology from 
Abby, who was occupied up stairs but would be 
down shortly. Behold now a fine chance for a 
téte-a-téte! So I invited Hitty to take a seat 
beside me, which she promptly did, and being 
now under her exclusive influence, I made ex- 
haustive efforts to keep cool and deliberate. 





But suddenly she put all my wits to flight by 
asking me what I was so sober about all at once ? 
Sober! Why I was never less sober in my life. 
I was drunk with excitement. However, I re- 
covered after a while, and became, apparently 
at least, at ease; but I felt that her influence 
was gradually overpowering me, and soon for- 
got that there was any such being as Abby in 
existence. Meanwhile Hitty was full of her 
fun, and, rattling on about one thing and an- 
other, came after a while to Mr. Nightingale’s 
sermon, and wanted to know if I didn’t think it 
a droll one, and what I supposed he would do 
with his sister ‘in the day she should be spoken 
for,” and what I would do under such trying 
circumstances ; and, finally, whether I thought 
she would ever be spoken for? until at last I 
caved in altogether, told the dear girl she was 
‘*spoken for,” and that, if I had my way, she 
should from that moment be my life, my hope, 
my love, and I don’t know how much else. But 
conceive of my feelings, when, instead of ex- 
pressing surprise at this sudden declaration, and 
at least asking time to consider, Hitty took it as 
the most natural thing in the world, and said 
that she had loved me from the first moment 
she saw me, and that she wasn’t ashamed to say 
so; and oh! if I was only in earnest, should 
be the happiest of women, and, by-and-by, the 
lovingest little wife (here a kiss) which was ever 
heard of. Vows of sincerity, constancy, ever- 
lasting devotion, etc., were then interchanged, 
with the usual accompaniments, and we had al- 
ready laid the foundations of several magnifi- 
cent castles, when in came Abby, looking so 
fresh and happy, with all her primness, that 
when Hitty rose and embraced her (improving 
the opportunity to adjust her hair with a mas- 
terly stroke or two of the hand), I was really 
tempted to embrace her myself! 

We were now invited to tea, and the invita- 
tion being accepted, Hitty retired to arrange her 
toilet for the occasion, and I was left alone for 
an hour with Abby. And now what will the 
reader think when I avow that I hadn’t been 
alone with her ten minutes before I was con- 
vinced that I had made a fatal mistake; that 
the girl I really loved was not Hitty but Abby ; 
indeed, how could any body hesitate for an in- 
stant (I now asked myself) between two such 
persons? Why, Abby was not only more staid, 
more sensible, more intelligent, but she was posi- 
tively the best-looking, for though Hitty might 
be pretty—of course was pretty—Abby was posi- 
tively handsome. Then again, Abby if not the 
wittier was certainly the shrewder and the more 
profound of the two, and had much more char- 
acter. While making these comparisons, I was 
half distracted ; I saw that I had committed a 
stupid blunder; that I had even mistaken my 
own feelings; that, in short, I was all the while 
in love, as I have said, not with Hitty but with 
Abby. Was ever mortal man in such a dilem- 
ma; and what possible means were there of 
getting honorably out of it? 

Abby, observing my embarrassment, and evi- 
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dently attributing it to bashfulness, did her best 
to relieve and entertain me, by discoursing in her 
own sweet way about the weather, about Miss 
Whittles, about Miss Somebody’s new book, and 
whatever else came up. How dull I must have 
seemed to her with my monotonous responses of 
*¢ Yes” and ‘* No,” varied only by now and then 
an exclamatory ‘‘ Indeed!” and a stupid ‘‘ You 
don’t say so!” Having exhausted every other 
topic, she at last, like Hitty, had recourse to that 
unlucky sermon! Didn't I think Mr. Nightin- 
gale had selected a singular text? What could 
have put it into his head? Didn’t he probably 
have somebody in his eye (little Miss Mote, for 
instance, or the pretty Miss Beam ?), etc., ete. 
This led to various remarks of a more or less 
personal nature, till at last out came the start- | 
ling question : 

‘“*Tell me, Mr. Green, don’t you think it | 
strange that so pretty a girl as Hitty should not | 
yet have been ‘spoken for ;’ why don’t you speak 
for her?” 

““Who, me?” I stammered out, ‘Do you | 
mean me?” 

‘“‘ Why, yes, Mr. Green, why not? You look | 
admirably well together; I couldn’t help re- 
marking it as we were coming from church. | 
Excuse me for saying it on so short an acquaint- | 


ance, but Hitty, who is such a sprightly, cheer- | 


ful girl, is exactly suited to be the companion of 
such a sober, sedate person as yourself. Don’t 
you think so?” 

** Well, to tell you the truth, Miss Pettigrew, 
if I had my way—” 

‘¢But don’t you think you can have your way ? 
Ido. I think Hitty likes you very much, and 
I am sure from what she tuld me of you this 
morning, and from what I myself can judge, 
even after seeing you but once, that she would 
never find a better husband.” 

This was charming. Why, thought I, the 
girl is half in love with me herself. SoI began 
to question her judgment in respect to character, 
merely for the luxury of hearing her go on in 


the same strain, which she did for a long time, | 


till I found out that I had impressed her as be- 
ing one of the most attractive men in the world, 
and especially one of the most strong-minded 
and constant. 

Now then, said I, if so prim a person as Miss 
Abigail Pettigrew finds it all right to make love 
to me im this roundabout way (for, silly fellow, 
I really believed she was making love to me), 
why, what harm can there be in my making love 
toher? After all, I don’t think I made a very 
positive engagement with Hitty, and even if I 
did, it was while in a state of mental hallucin- 
ation which freed me from all responsibility! 


So what do I do but return Miss Pettigrew’s | 


compliments as skillfully as I can, and finally 
tell her right out that the first instant I saw her 
I was in love with her (which was true, though 
I forgot it for a moment afterward); that I had 
accepted her invitation to dinner only to have 
the delight of gazing on her angelic countenance 
—as if any body’s countenance were angelic at 


dinner; that though I had never seen her before 
I knew she must be the loveliest of her sex; and 
that, therefore, I then and there offered her my 
heart, my hand— 

At this point I fell on my knees before her 
(having learned from novels that that was the 
proper thing), and was ready to proceed to other 
extremities—to stand upon my head, in fact, if 
it should be necessary—when, happening to look 
in the glass, whom should I see standing in the 
| door-way, pale and motionless as a statue, but 
| Hitty! 

What I did next I have not the slightest idea. 
Only I remember that that evening I found my- 
self rushing furiously about my room at the 
| Whittleses’, calling myself such namesasit would 
| | hardly have been safe for any other person (un- 

less it were Hitty or Abby) to address me by, 
| and throwing my coats, boots, and other valu- 
| ables pell-mell into a huge chest, with the des- 
| eration of a house-breaker. While thus en- 
| gaged, I heard some one knocking at my room 
| door; not daring to answer I tip-toed across the 
| room, and was peeping through the keyhole to 
see who was there, when suddenly a long slip 
| of paper was forced through, and came near put- 
| ting out my righteye. It was a brief note, with- 
| out signature (I remember thinking it was in the 
handwriting of Miss Whittles proper), and to the 
| effect that, after my shameful conduct that after- 
noon I would, of course, never present myself 
again at the Whittles table, or speak to any 
member of the Whittles family, or remain an- 
other day in the Whittles house. 

What else could I have expected, and what 
could I do but be off with myself at once? And, 
in fact, during the small hours of that very night 
I bade a final adieu to the premises, though not 
without taking a last look at the portrait of 
‘**poor, poor Whittles, now (luckily) cold in his 
grave.” 








OUR DAUGHTERS. 

UR daughters—what is to be their lot in life ? 
This is a question that thousands of parents 
|are now asking with peculiar solicitude. In 
| one respect we are far more anxious for them 
| than for our sons; for, while our sons are like- 
| ly to be so tempted by their passions and posi- 
tion as to be guilty of misconduct, our daugh- 
ters, from their sensitiveness and dependence, 
are more exposed to misfortune. Our misgiv- 
ings as to the future of our sons is mainly on 
account of what they may be tempted to do, 
while our misgivings as to the future of our 
daughters is mainly on account of what may 
happen to them. By nature and associations 
a girl is, in respectable society, far more effect- 
ually guarded from immorality than a boy, yet 
by no means more effectually guarded from suf- 
fering. Her delicate organization, that feels so 





}much more quickly the play of heat and cold, 
| feels quite as quickly the smiles and frowns, the 
jwarmth and chills, in the social sphere. A 
| woman, as such, is more in the passive tone 
; than man, and however gifted may be her in- 
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tellect, she rather waits on fortune than com-| ternal faculties than the candidates now ready 
mands it. ‘The great event in her social lot is| for the bridal ring, the present number of the 
a type of her whole destiny. In marriage she | native American population could be accounted 
is the party to be sought, and loses her prestige | for only by miracle, not by natural descent. If 
the moment she seems to be the party seeking. | the ill were confined to the over-luxurious and 
In the Court of Fortune, too, her position is | the affluent, the marvel would be less; but the 
much the same, and they are few, and by no/ truth is, that the daughters of the farmer and 
means the most winning of their sex, who can | the mechanic, who are not exposed to such ex- 
lay aside the usual feminine delicacy and re-| cesses of indulgence, are not exempt from the 
serve, and march with bold stride up the heights | same lot; and perhaps the most melancholy 
of fame and fortune, without allowing the sweep- | portion of the statistics of female health in 
ing petticoat to interfere with the freedom of | America is furnished by the medical annals of 
their step. We may lament that it is so, and| some of our country towns. It may be, and 
that so many noble women wait, and wait ap-| probably is the case, that in such towns the laws 
parently in vain, for a lot worthy of their mind | of diet, dress, air, and exercise are more ig- 
and heart; yet so it has been, and so it is like-| nored and neglected than in families of toler- 
ly to be until some signal changes are made in| able intelligence in the city; and we are quite 
our social order. ‘There is a great deal of per-| certain that sometimes the daughters of hard- 
manent truth in what Martin Luther said to his | working farmers eat, dress, sleep, and idle in a 
wife Catharine when she was weeping convul-| way very rare even among city fashionists. In 
sively over the body of their dear daughter: | affluent families in the city the cookery is usual- 
‘Do not take on so, dear wife; remember that | ly tolerable, and hot cakes green with saleratus, 
this is a very hard world for girls, and say, | and pastry heavy as lead, are monstrosities never 
*God’s will be done.’” For girls who have | seen, while the sleeping-rooms are ample and 
their own way to make this is a hard world in | well-ventilated, wholly unlike the stinted bed- 
the most obvious sense, for it is far from easy | rooms in which some country people shut them- 
for them to win a proper living. For girls, too, | selves up, and even in the heat of summer per- 
whose way is made for them by the wealth and | sist in shutting down the windows, from fear of 
care of parents, this is not always an easy world, | the damp or the pestilence in the night-air. We 
for the heart may be more exacting as means | believe that, on the whole, our city people take 
more abound, and the affections may be starved | as much exercise—certainly as much out-door 
or tortured in a home overflowing with luxuries. | exercise—as is habitual with a large class of 

In our American life the natural dependence | country girls. We have knowna farmer’sdaugh- 
of woman upon circumstances is increased by a| ter look upon a walk of a mile to church as an 
variety of causes. Here woman has a peculiar | intolerable grievance, and we have been amazed 
delicacy of physical constitution that makes her | to find the idea current in some country fam- 
especially sensitive to external influences, even | ilies that walking is hardly a desirable process, 
when in tolerable health, and renders it very | and that a stroll through the pleasant green 
difficult for her to keep herself in full health. | lanes to as great a distance as a city belle often 
Whether it is the climate, or our way of living, | condescends to sweep with her dainty crinoline 
or whatever may be the cause, the fact is cer- in Broadway or the Avenue, is a thing not to be 
tain that the American girl is a very delicate | thought of. Such cases may be exceptions, yet 
plant; beautiful, indeed, in comparison with | it is strange that they exist at all, and we must 
others; more exquisitely organized than the | regard it as one of the causes of the ill-health 
English and German girl, and more self-relying | of American girls in the medium ranks of soci- 
than the Italian or French, yet not generally | ety that notions of inactivity and unnatural liv- 
strong in nerve and muscle, and too ready to fade | ing that are wholly exploded in the most favored 
before her true mid-summer has come. The | quarters, still keep their foothold in more lowly 
statistics given us by such alarmists as Miss | homes, and perhaps are cherished as proofs of 
Catharine Beecher, in her memorable and im-| superior gentility. On the whole, it may be 
portant book on the health of American women, | true that the country is quite on the level with 
may be too partial in their character, and deal | the city in its exposure of the health of daugh- 
too exclusively with the dark side of the sub-| ters, and that quite as much mischief is done by 
ject, yet the facts stated can not be questioned, | neglect of the common laws of diet, air, and 
and if there be a brighter side the dark side | exercise in the farm-house as is done by the 
must still be recognized. We have heard per-| late hours and exciting pleasures of city man- 
sons who might be expected to know what they | sions. Better ideas are indeed making progress, 
say, declare that they can hardly name a single | yet far too tardily, and in many cases the jewel 
instance of perfect health among the young wo- | of health is lost before the secret of its preserva- 
men of their acquaintance, and the physicians | tion is found. For our own part, we could re- 
whom we hear speaking of the subject not sel-| joice in the rise of a new order ef missionaries, 
dom lose their patience in setting forth the mis- | whose mission it should be to preach the law 
eries of feminine invalidism, with its shattered | and gospel of health, as part of the doctrine of 
nerves and morbid circulations. If half of what | salvation by the water of baptism and the bread 
is said is true, it is one half too much; and if | of life. ‘The water and the bread that signify 
our mothers had not been better gifted with ma- | spiritual purification and nurture have also their 
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physical significance, and the time may be near 
for bringing health of soul and body into nearer 
than the usual connection. Certainly, if the 
two are ever so near as to be identical, it is in 
the education of those who are to be mothers, 
and whose health or sickness may be the bless- 
ing or bane to the mind and body of their off- 
spring. 

Very likely the climate of America gives to | 
our women something of the delicacy of their 
constitution, yet our habits of living and our | 
stimulating social system contribute quite as | 
much toward the result. Our social system, in | 
one respect, is more stimulating to the nerves | 
of women than the social systems of the Old | 
World with its hereditary rank and fixed con- | 
ventions. Here all the paths of fame and for- 
tune are nominally open to all aspirants, and 
our young people, in most communities, are | 
brought up in schools and churches where a 
feeling of social equality prevails. Our sons 
begin life quite ready to contest the highest re- 
wards of business and politics with their rich- 
er school-fellows, and our daughters have very | 
nearly the same tastes and expectations, what- | 
ever may be the differences of rank or fortune. | 
The boy is trained to rough it in the fight, and 
if he can not reach his first aim, he persists till | 
he finds some work or place worth possessing. 
But the girl, far more sensitive, with tastes more | 
exacting and gifts less obtrusive, is left far more | 
at the mercy of circumstance, and may find her- 
self at once set wholly apart from the society 
of the schoolmate who was next her in the | 
class, perhaps her confidante in play-hours with- 
out being her equal in study. A limited purse, | 
an uncongenial home, objectionable relatives, | 
or one of a thousand causes may separate the | 
sensitive and aspiring school-girl from her cher- , 
ished associates, and may make her whole life | 
seem a disappointment because it falls below 
the standard of givlish aspiration. So true is} 
it that our American society gives to most of | 





our well-educated girls the same ideal of what | 
is desirable, and makes them very sensitive to 

the charms of that ideal without by any means | 
equalizing proportionately the means of attain- | 
ing the mark. Very soon that arbiter of social 
distinction that is nowhere more powerful than 
here—wealth with its heraldry of dress—begins | 
to show its sceptre and proclaim its sway, and 
the girls who before played together merrily in 
the plain gowns of the school-room, find them- | 
selves parted widely asunder by the costumes | 
of the drawing-room; and pretty Fanny, in her | i 
muslin and ribbon, may seem even to herself a 

creature of coarser mould than stately Georgi- | | 
na with her brocade and diamonds. We may 
call this sensitiveness to externals in the young 
women of America ludicrous or contemptible, 
yet it is a great and melancholy fact—a fact to 
be estimated not only by the tears and heart- 
burnings which it causes, but by the petulant 
tempers, the pretentious and unjustifiable ex- 
travagance, the ill-assorted marriages, which 
are the not infrequent result. ‘There are prob-! 





| richer neighbors. 


ably few parents in moderate circumstances in 
our cities and towns who are not troubled by 
the painful dependence of their daughters upon 
externals, and the mortifying comparisons which 
are apt to be instituted by the prevalent scale 
of external distinctions. In our cities, the dif- 
ferences that are very soon instituted between 
girls who were equais at school by differences 
of dress and style of living may seem to be 
more conspicuous, yet it must be remembered 
that in cities the schools themselves in a meas- 
ure forestall the more extreme comparisons, by 


| | bringing together into the more costly semina- 


ries scholars of a certain average amount of 
privilege, while in the large towns or secondary 
cities it is no unusual thing for all the young 
people to be brought together as companions in 


| the same schools, and we know high schools in 


which (we are glad that it is so) the daughters 
of the blacksmith and drayman sit side by side 
with the daughters of the judge and the banker. 
Now, this republicanism in education stands in 
marvelous contrast with the non-republicanism 
of society ; and the contrast is becoming greater, 
instead of less, by the growing expensiveness of 
social habits. ‘They who were equals and per- 
haps fond companions at school, find that mu- 
tual embarrassments spring from continuing the 
intimacy, and that each is becoming more 
marked by style of dress or entertaining than 
by intellectual endowments. The blacksmith’s 
daughter tasks her father’s purse too much by 
arraying herself in attire fitting for the bank- 


| er’s party or ball, and even the successful pro- 


fessional man finds it difficult to keep his daugh- 
ters on tolerably equal terms in society with his 
Brilliant gifts, of talent or 
beauty, may, indeed, set at nanght more super- 
ficial distinctions ; but these are very rare, and 
with young women of average endowments it 
must be allowed that the rising ostentation is 
having more and more power, and working 


| against the equalizing tendency of American 


education. The simple cost of dressing mod- 
erately within the requirements of what is called 
good society in our cities and large towns, is a 
very formidable item in the calculation of fam- 
ilies of moderate means, and to a young woman 
of refined tastes, who is dependent upon her own 
exertion for support, the sum is often quite dis- 
heartening. A girl of superior gifts and edu- 


| cation may, indeed, by teaching, maintain her- 


self handsomely, and even assist her infirm rela- 
tives; but the usual compensation of a teacher 
is generally a meagre support; for what will 
two or three or four hundred dollars a year co 
toward boarding and clothing a person of deli- 
cate tastes and fastidious associations? When 
a young woman depends upon more arduous 
and less lucrative labors, such as those of the 
needle, she must burn the lamp of sacrifice as 
well as toil, and not only abandon her time but 
also her cherished love of ornament to the in- 
exorable necessity. Certainly the great tragedy 


of American life is writing itself now in the 
fortunes of the hosts of women dependent upon 
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precarious means of support. In one respect 
the tragedy is sometimes deeper with the young 
than the mature, for to the young it brings 
greater temptation to couple shame with sorrow, 
and sacrifice virtue for bread and costume. We 
know very well how powerful a safeguard the 
American girl has in her pure instincts and her 
Christian breeding; yet the safeguard is not 
always effectual, and the streets of our city too | 
often bring to light the shame that has been | 
hiding itself in our quiet towns and rural vil- 
lages. Not sensuality, we believe, but the de- 
sire, so universal in America, of appearing well 








dressed, causes the downfall of the greater rium- | in the enchantment of distance. 


but we can not promise them, on the whole, a 
very easy lot, whether they marry or remain 
single. Some high prizes are to be distributed 
among them in the lottery of life, but the blanks 
are to be more numerous, unless a high purpose 
shall elevate to its own level a mediocre or a 
lowly lot. They may be spared the ills that 
haunt the more ambitious heads of the proces- 
sion from the fashionable boarding-school that 
marches by them in their promenade, yet they 
will not escape all the evils of social ostentation 
—and some of them, perhaps, may chase the 
gilded toy more eagerly because they see it only 
Ten or fifteen 


ber of American girls who lapse from purity. | years will make marvelous revelations to those 


Fearful stories have come to our ears of cases | 
quite near to the rightful sympathies of “hris- 


tian people, and they that study the subject | 
most thoroughly are very sure to mingle pity | 
To most parents, | 
the mere supposition of a daughter's disgrace is | 
an utter monstrosity not to be thought of for aj 


with their condemnation. 


moment. May it always continue to be so con- 
sidered! and that it may be so, the causes that 


fifty maidens, and will call not a few of them 
away from the world. Those of the company 
whose lot is most to be cherished as an example 
are those of them who bless some honest man’s 
home as wife and mother, and adorn and en- 
large with a true woman’s grace the moderate 
share of worldly good bestowed. ‘Two or three 
of them may be called to preside over splendid 
mansions, with husbands of large wealth, more 


sometimes tempt innocence to shame must be | probably acquired than inherited; and at least 


studied and guarded against. 


| quite as many will lure perplexed husbands into 


In our solicitude for the lot of American | reckless extravagance, »ud sacrifice the house- 
daughters, we confess that we think more anx-| hold to the frequent American folly of trying 


iously of the general average than of exception- 
al cases, whether above or below the average. 
We think more frequently of the girls in our 
public schools, who are to share the common 
welfare and decide the general character of the 
nation, than of the few rich who are petted in 
our palaces, or the few poor who are left to 
starve in the streets. Our standard American 
woman ought to be a fair representative of the 
common lot, and we look for her in the pleasant 
array of intelligent faces that cheer the visitor 
at our public school examinations, from year 
to year. Go into one of our best schools on 
such a day, and meditate upon the probable des- 
tiny of that great company. Listen to the reci- 
tation of that first class of some fifty girls, and 
try in their faces to read the horoscope of their 
destiny. At first sight they may seem almost 
as much alike as if all of one circle of relatives, 
yet a closer scrutiny reveals the widest differ- 
ences of fortune, position, and even of nation- 
ality. Of most of them, however, we may pre- 
dicate one fact — the fact that they are, in the 
main, to depend upon themselves, and meet the 
trials incident to American society with a tem- 
perament peculiarly ambitious and sensitive. 
Most of them have been educated by some sac- 
rifice on the part of their parents, and will have 
no dowry except a good education, and a little 
help in setting up their household gods, when- 
ever they have a household of their own. Most 
of them are evidently not robust, and even their 
prettiness is purchased by fragility of frame, and 
in too many of them the paleness or the deli- 
cate bloom of the cheek, and the fine lines of 
the lip and the nostrils, are offset by a stoop 
of the shoulders, and a narrowness of the chest. 
We are not disposed to croak over their future, 








to seem what we are not, and destroying the 
reality of peace to keep up the appearance of 
| pride. 

A considerable number of the fifty will nev- 
er marry — for it is evident that the proportion 
| of marriages does not increase among the edu- 
| cated class in America, especially among those 
| who are trained to study actions in their conse- 
quences, and to temper impulse by discretion ; 
| and the moment the mercantile habit of count- 
| ing the cost prevails, the list of marriages sig- 
| nally falls. In the year 1850 the number of 
marriages in the United States, according to the 
| census, was 197,029, while the number of deaths 
was 324,394, including 52,504 slaves. In En- 
gland and Wales, the year before, the number 
of marriages was 141,599, and the number of 
deaths was 219,052 —the ratio of marriages to 
deaths there being somewhat greater than with 
us. Part of the high ratio in Great Britain is 
to be accounted for by the improvidence of the 
poor, who marry as readily as animals mate, 
without reckoning consequences, and part of it 
may be more hopefully accounted for by the 
less exacting standard of common life there, 
and the willingness of people in moderate cir- 
cumstances to live according to their means, as 
their fathers and mothers did before them. Our 
observation in this country —which has been 
pretty wide and various—leads us to believe 
that, in proportion to the male population, a 
larger number of marriages takes place in coun- 
try towns, where farm life makes a wife an econ- 
omy as well as a comfort, and in manufacturing 
places, where young people of simple habits and 
quick sensibilities are brought much into each 
other’s company. Our impression is, that in 
American cities the ratio of marriage, in pro- 
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portion to the male population, is on the de- 
crease; a fact which we ascribe in part to the 
increase of the expenses of living incident to 
the inflation, not only of the prices of provisions, 
but of the demands of social ambition; and in 
part to the growth of European habits among 
us, and the facilities for licentious pleasures. 
As to this latter point — the facilities for li- 
centiousness—we have been lately startled by 
some statistics of European states on this sub- 
ject, in a pamphlet from the pen of an En- 
glish clergyman — Rev. R. Everest — who has 
given a comparative view of the proportion of 
marriages to population in Europe, and shown 
the remarkable coincidence between the exist- 
ence of extravagant habits and general licen- 
tiousness, especially in the contrast between the 
small ratio of marriages and the large ratio of 
the illegitimate births in the imperial cities and 
the court districts, and the ratio between the 
two in the more plebcian cities and districts. 
Wherever two castes prevail, and a certain class 
are bound to a certain rate of expense and style, 
marriage is invariably much restricted, and the 
titled class tend to corrupt the poor and unti- 
tled. In this country, where no hereditary rank 
exists, social ambition is creating castes almost 
as offensive, and often quite as corrupting ; and 
in our great cities the number of men constant- 
ly increases, whose tastes, or ambition, or self- 
ishness preclude them from marriage under 
their average opportunities ; and hence the very 
obvious result of an increasing proportion of per- 
sons who live by pandering to their licentious- 
ness. 

Whatever may be the cause, marriage is on 
the decrease among the more wary, thoughtful 
classes ; and we can not but be impressed by the 
authoritative statistics of Massachusetts, which 
state that, in 1854, the percentage of marriages 
in Boston was, relatively, among the American 
portion, 59.86, and among foreigners, 39.74; 
while the Americans and foreigners, in numbers 
of population, were as 46.93 and 53.07 ; indicat- 
ing a greater proportion of marriages among the 
foreign residents, most of whom are compara- 
tively poor and unthrifty. In 1854 the num- 
ber of marriages in Massachusetts was 13,683, 
or to the population, as one to 80.68; and of 
these the percentage is largely in favor of the 
foreign part of the population. We do not com- 
pare these statistics with those of other recent 
years, whether before or since the date quoted, 
but we are quite certain that, taking any con- 
siderable number of years in the aggregate, the 
ratio of marriages to population decreases with 
the increase of habits of extravagance, and the 
necessity of keeping up a costly establishment. 
We believe that marriages will decrease until 
the times or manners change, and that among 
the facts that are to shape the destiny of the 
daughters of America, especially in the older 
and more luxurious cities, we must number the 
relatively fewer chances to be offered in the mat- 
rimonial lottery, and the moral necessity of there 
being a larger proportion of unmarried women. 





We do not say that marriage is of itself a bless- 
ing, irrespective of character and circumstance 
—and are quite ready to allow that to marry ill 
is worse by far than not to marry at all—yet we 
quite as firmly believe that a good marriage is 
the best condition for woman as for man; and 
we can not but regret the tendency that must 
keep so many of our daughters single, so long 
as they abide by the tastes in which they have 
been educated. A father whose heart is in the 
right place, and who loves his danghters as a 
true father always will, can not, indeed, be ac- 
cused of wishing to be rid of his daughters, and 
so far as his own personal feelings are concern- 
ed he would rejoice to have them always with 
him; but this may not be, since time and 
change are always at work, and the daughter's 
welfare is better secured by a new home that 
may continue after the old home is broken up, 
and father and mother are no more. 

We confess that we are advocates for mar- 
riage, and for marriages as early as the laws 
of health and the dictates of prudence allow. 
Young people are saved from many evils by 
identifying their whole destiny with each oth- 
er’s, and the wife’s affections and the husband’ 
purity are then in the best possible keeping, un 
der God’s law and Christ’s grace. We know 
very well that theorists of extreme classes who 
have noted the decrease in the number of mar- 
riages in high life, are inclined to rejoice at it, 
and for opposite reasons—the one class be- 
cause they think celibacy to be the higher con- 
dition, the other class because they think the 
old relation of the wife to the husband whol- 
ly wrong, and any change is to be welcomed 
that obliges woman to make herself independ- 
ent of man, and cease to wait in any way 
upon his favor. Without arguing with the 
ascetic the question whether, to certain persons 
of peculiar position and temperament, celibacy 
may not be a duty, we are content to say, that, 
on the whole, monastic life, in its best estate, 
has little charm to a large and thoughtful ob- 
server of man’s nature and God’s providence ; 
and if, in certain cases, the cowl and vail have 
fallen upon men and women who were virgins 
for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, the cowl and 
the vail do not of themselves imply virginal af- 
fections, and when not assumed voluntarily, 
they are apt to imply or create quite the oppo- 
site state of mind. A community in a large 
proportion nominally celibate is not usually 
conspicuous for the contentment of the women 
or the purity of the men, and we do not believe 
that Heaven is like to be any nearer the hosts 
of celibates, who are now made such, not by 
any monastic rules, nor in any Libyan deserts, 
but by the artificial exactions of fashion, and in 
the hotels and monster boarding-houses of our 
cities. We believe that a true Christian wife 


has a purity that angels may not scorn, and 
many 2 nun might covet, and that the man 
who keeps his marriage-vows need not ask of 
any ghostly monk for lessons in manly virtue. 
The longer we live the more we reverence God’s 
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obvious law, and the less admire the devices of | dignity and freedom, whether married or single. 
men who forbid marriage, and so undertake to | The same social progress that will make mar- 
be wiser than God. riage more practicable and hopeful will make 
We quite as little incline to follow those al- single life more dignified, and without believing 
leged reformers who promise to bring on a new | in any social nostrums that shall at once cure 
future of woman by making her the rival of man. | all domestic ills, we are convinced that due 
We are ready to acquiesce in all reasonable ef-| thought on the part of earnest parents and 
forts to rid her of legal and social burdens—to | teachers, preachers and authors, can work out a 
secure to her due rights of person, property, and | better day for the destiny of our daughters. 
employment. We believe that a much wider | We need to apply the first principles of good 
field should be opened for her gifts, and that | sense to the current modes of living, and de- 
many branches of art both useful and orna- | mand some other sanction than mere fashion 
mental have been wrongly closed against her. | for the style of expense which we think authori- 
At the same time she is herself and not man, ‘tative. The matter of dress, furniture, house 
and she is made less effective instead of more | building, servants, entertainments, and all the 
so by training her to imitate man either in| household economies, that have so much to do 
speech, manner, or costume. We believe in| with the destiny of woman, need to be thorough- 
the petticoat as an institution older and more | ly revised, and a substantial check put to the 
sacred than the Magna Charta ; and although in | extravagance that is putting the yoke of nominal 
these days of boundless skirts we can not exactly | poverty upon young women of moderate means, 
say that we hope its shadow may never be less, | and shutting them out from the comforts of a 
we do honestly believe that its dominion is co-| true home, while it burdens the nominally rich 
eval with that of true civilization, and that man | with constantly increasing competitions and dis- 
loses the only authority that can effectually | contents. Good taste may do much toward 
tame him when woman loses the delicacy of | checking extravagance, and we seriously be- 
mind and costume that marks her as his coun- | lieve that a more artistic eye would often lessen 
terpart and not as his rival. The masculine | by one-half the cost of dress and furniture, and 
school of woman’s rights reformers have hurt | save our daughters from the barbarous folly that 
the sex whom they profess to befriend, by dis-| sacrifices true beauty to mere expensiveness. 
paraging the traits most characteristic of their | It may cost something too much to dress hand- 
nature, and giving them a certain boldness and | somely, yet it is clear that the best-dressed wo- 
hardness that fail of being manly and are; men do not spend the most money on their 
ashamed of being womanly. For our part, we clothes, and that they who are most likely to 
are willing to own honestly the mutual depend-| ruin their husbands by their monstrous bills at 
ence of the sexes, and their duty to bless each | the jewelers or silk and lace stores, generally 
other by being what God has made them. We | succeed more in imitating the fashion-plate of 
men can have no true heart or home without a| our magazines and the windows of our fancy 
good woman’s blessing, and no gift of fortune | stores, than in presenting a fairer image of femi- 
or favor seems blessed until a wife, or daughter, | nine humanity decked with the pearl of greatest 
or mother smiles upon it as woman only can/| price. It will be a day worth noting in the 
smile. Why may not she honestly return the | calendar when woman emancipates herself from 
sentiment, aud say that a woman never finds | the yoke of vulgar fashion, and when good taste 
her true sphere until, in some relation of life, | and true beauty, not the scale of mere expens- 
and chief of all in her own home, a true man’s! iveness and rarity, preside over her wardrobe 
wisdom and strength harmonize with her trust- | and drawing-room. 
ing affections and quick perception! She will| The basis of all true reform, however, must 
own this truth, and she is too sagacious not to | be deeper than taste or sentiment. It must be 
see that she loses her hold on man the moment | in character, that finds its best treasure not in 
that she begins to rival him by stentorian speech | the accidents but the substance of being, and 
or by pantalooned strides. But God’s provi- | believes with the Master that life does not con- 
dence is a better teacher than we can hope to sist in the abundance of things possessed. The 
be, and His wisdom is proved by the lot of the | good old Christianity that has stood by the 
most obstreperous champions of woman’s rights. | daughters of the Church through so many strug- 
The mother silences the Amazon, and the Antoi-| gles is to stand by them still in the peculiar 
nette Browns and Lucy Stones of the pulpit | crisis of our new ages. The problem once was 
and the rostrum appear at the cradle very much | to save woman from the hand of barbaric lust 
as other women; and the closed pulpit and the | and place her under the protection of the sanc- 
silent rostrum are signs not of mob violence but | tuary, and the problem was solved. The prob- 
of Nature’s gentle law. lem now is, how to save her from the yoke of 
Although not agreeing with the ascetic or the | modérn materialism, and to secure to pure char- 
radical as to the means of emancipating woman | acter and spiritual faith a respect and influence 
from the yoke of marriage, we do believe that | that the world is now eager to monopolize for 
much may and should be done to secure to her| wealth and ostentation. This problem, too, 
a larger self-reliance and usefulness, to train | will be solved, and they who solve it under 
her to be energetic without being masculine, | God’s law, and with Christ’s grace, will be the 
and so to rule her education as to give her truer! best benefactors of our daughters. 
Vou. XVI.—No. 91.—F 
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HOW ONE WOMAN CAME TO MARRY. 


ges early summer morning is rising clear 
and bright but chill, and yet, before these 
pages meet the reader’s eye, over all will lie the 
mid-summer pomp, and flush, and pride. Ican 
think of no fitter emblem, for one I knew in 
other days, than this reluctant summer, cold, 
and still, and coy at first, only to burst forth, 
by-and-by, into more wonderful and tropical 
luxuriance of bloom. 

In Hortense Greenwich there was, from her 
very childhood, though few knew it then, very 
much of pride, but never any littleness of van- 
ity. She had been born to an assured position 
in society, for she was the only child of wealthy 
parents, moving in the upper circles of New 
York. Her mother, still young and very beau- 
tiful at the birth of this one child, was a woman 
of fashion. Dinner parties, balls, and morning 
visits filled up her life, so that she had no time 
to become acquainted with her daughter. She 
gave the little one a French governess, and left 
her to grow up as best she could. Even the 
governess had a lover in America, besides an ex- 
tensive correspondence with certain old friends 
in Ja belle France, and, in her turn, neglected 
her duties. 

Perhaps, however, this very neglect devel- 
oped the child’s soul more healthfully than a 
greater amount of attention from those two 
sources would have done. She learned readily 
all that was taught her, and much that was not. 
Acquisition of ideas was a passion with her, and 
her father’s library, fashionably well filled and 
fashionably little used, was a perpetual delight 
to her dawning intellect. She might, perhaps, 
have been a beautiful child had due pains been 
taken in the cultivation of her natural graces. 
As it was, she was in no way remarkable. She 
was allowed to braid her luxuriant hair closely 
back from her large, thoughtful brow; to sit 
carelessly, and to wear ordinarily what suited 
her best—a quiet robe of dark, shadowy, unbe- 
coming gray. On state occasions, when her 
presence was required in the parlor, and she 
was bedizened in brighter hues and fashionable 
finery, she was too much embarrassed by the 
unusual costume to have it contribute at all to 
her beauty. 

Circumstances early schooled her to content 
herself with no great amount of affection. Her 
father would have loved her, but what with 
early and late devotion to the business that 
maintained his splendid house and faultless 
equipage—to say nothing of bills at Stewart’s 
and Madame D’Arblay’s—he had very little 
time for the cultivation of home ties. Her 
mother—ske must have had a mother’s heart 
somewhere in her bosom, though its beatings 
were effectually smothered by silk and velvet— 
was too much absorbed in her beautiful self to 
remember the child, except with an occasional 
fear lest her growing up should be an unwel- 
come reminder of her own age. 


understood this sentiment, and needed not to|ing it becomingly. 





be to told to keep the girl back as much as 
possible. As for Mademoiselle, she wrote her 
letters and chatted with her lover, consoling 
herself with the reflection that in neglecting her 
charge she was but following the example of 
the higher powers, And so Hortense Green- 
wich brought herself up. 

At twenty she was little changed from what 
she had been at ten. It is true, some years be- 
fore, Mademoiselle had married her American 
lover, and Miss Greenwich, deprived of her su- 
pervision, had been sent to a boarding-school, 
where she had learned a little French, a little 
Italian, and a good deal of music. At twenty 
she was introduced into society. She was not 
at all showy; indeed, her mother pronounced 
her, ‘‘ after all that had been done for her, de- 
cidedly wanting in style,” and, I think, was se- 
cretly rejoiced that her daughter was so little 
likely to dispute with her the palm of fashion- 
able admiration. 

At twenty Hortense Greenwich might easily 
have passed for fifteen. So little of passion or 
emotion had swept over the calm surface of her 
life that her face was still placid and reticent as 
in childhood. It had no story to tell. Her 
only accomplishment was her music, and this 
with her was rather a passion than an art. She 
practiced it solely for her own gratification. 
Hour after hour, at her harp or her piano, she 
breathed out her very soul—all the mystery of 
her inner life—in thrilling, passionate improvi- 
sations. It was to her instead of father and 
mother love; instead of brothers and sisters; 
instead of friends. 

She had been in society two years when she 
first met Rowland Chivers. Though only four 
years older than herself, he was already blasé. 
He had traveled in the Old World. He was 
well read in the book of beauty. He could tell 
a woman’s fine points at a glance. His flirta- 
tions had been numerous abroad, but he had 
come home unfettered, and “Japonicadom” 
welcomed him eagerly. For a wonder, his for- 
tune, really large, was his smallest claim to dis- 
tinction. He would have been a man of mark 
any where. His manners were emphatically, 
as Mrs. Greenwich expressed herself, distingué. 
He was handsome, and he had a mind well and 
richly stored, despite his flirtations and fool- 
eries. 

I said he could tell all a woman’s charms at 
aglance. After a little, he made Mrs, Green- 
wich his mortal enemy by perceiving that her 
daughter was younger, and possessed finer 
points of beauty than herself. At her exhibi- 
tions of disdain, however, he only smiled. He 
was contented to let her love or hate him as 
she liked, and, with serene self-satisfaction, set 
himself at work to bring out Hortense Green- 
wich. 

A little encouragement, a little graceful flat- 
tery, was all she needed. Soon the world be- 


gan to perceive what a faultless figure she had, 
The governess | now that she had acquired a motive for dress- 
Then her fine eyes were 
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noticed; the superb scorn of her daintily-cut 
mouth; her hair, so long, so luxuriant, now 
that a quick eye had perceived its capabilities, 
and a few artistic yet careless hints had guided 
her in its arrangement. 

Miss Greenwich, accustomed to go into society 
as a sort of necessary sacrifice at the shrine of 
Mammon, without the least hope or expectation 
of finding pleasure therein, was at first sur- 
prised, then gratified, when Rowland Chivers, 
just then quite a centre of attraction, persist- 
ently sought her side. With his matchless 
tact, it was not difficult to make her feel, with- 
out once saying any thing to startle her suscep- 
tible pride, that he alone understood her—that 
he recognized her capacity to be more than she 
was, loftier than any of the social magnets glit- 
tering about her. To a nature like hers, this 
feeling, that she was appreciated—that she re- 
ceived her full deserts, was the most acceptable 
ofincense. She inhaled it eagerly. Under its 
influence she not only learned how to make the 
most of all the graces which were already hers, 
but new charms came to her, a deeper color 
glowed in her cheek, a warmer light shone from 
her large, dark eye. 

At first she thought only of friendship. Row- 
land Chivers never talked to her of love. He 
was lonely, he told her. Very few of those he 
met in the gay circle where his lot was cast had 
power to interest him for an hour. It had been 
like a new revelation to know her. She could 
feel with him—could share his thoughts. As 
much as ever sister could be to brother she 
should be to him. And this contented her. 
It was her first friendship; it seemed so pure, 
so sweet, so tender. It was something to be 
proud of, to have this man, sought of all, al- 
ways at her side. His homage elevated her in 
the eyes of those who had been accustomed to 
consider her as a good, quiet girl, of no great 
importance in any way. She was grateful to 
him for gaining for her the position to which, 
in the sensitive pride of her proud nature, she 
felt entitled. For his sake she adorned herself. 
Her naturally fine taste was aroused. She must 
do justice to his choice of a friend. 

From all this, in a character like hers, the 
step was not long to love. Soon she knew 
that, in spite of herself, he had become dearer 
to her than all the dreams of her girlhood. 
And now came a season of self-humiliation; a 
fear which stung her like a scorpion, lest she 
had given her love unsought; a longing, anx- 
ious questioning of his heart ; a striving to read 
every expression of his haughty, handsome face. 

And then, as if in answer to her doubts, his 
manner became tenderer thanever. More con- 
stantly he sought her side—more gentle was his 
voice—more full of love the songs he brought 
her, and sang with her by the hour together. 
One day he said to her: 

‘*Hortense, I thought I knew women, but 
even I was deceived in my estimate of you. 
You have matured this past year into such a 
woman as my fancy never foreshadowed. It 





has been like the sudden bursting into bloom 
of the still century-plant, or the breathing ra- 
diant, glowing life into a perfect statue. What 
has changed you so?” 

Rowland Chivers would have made a capital 
surgeon. He would have looked unmoved on 
the death-throes of a thousand victims. As it 
was, he delighted in nothing so much as in dis- 
secting hearts. With keen relish he watched 
the color come and go in her cheeks, the lids 
droop downward to vail the shy responses of 
her radiant eyes. Her voice was very low as 
she answered : 

‘* You have changed me by being my friend. 
No one had interest enough in me before to 
make it worth my while to be my best self.” 

But farther than this he never carried the 
conversation. He would break it off at this 
stage to read her some old legend of long-en- 
during love, or to make her sing for him his fa- 
vorite songs. His actions told her, every day 
of his life, more eloquently than any words, 
that she was beloved, but his lips had never yet 
spoken it. 

At length a new star rose in the firmament 
of New York society—a young widow, gay, 
beautiful, piguante. She possessed less dignity, 
less hauteur, less style even than Hortense 
Greenwich ; but her versatility, her grace, her 
good-humor, were infinite. She was a little 
fairy —a perfect flower of the tropics, with a 
passionate, fervid nature speaking in every look 
of her sparkling eyes, every flexile movement 
of her graceful figure. Rowland Chivers was 
charmed. Here was a new book—a fresh page. 
How would this bewitching little fairy look if 
she were in love? His attentions were divided 
now, and perhaps Mrs. Bellair received the 
largest share. 

I do not think Hortense Greenwich ever 
could have been jealous. It was not in her na- 
ture. She could love and trust blindly up to a 
certain point; but when her trust was slain her 
love must die with it. So she looked on in ev- 
ident unconcern, while the widow danced, and 
sang, and flirted, and Rowland Chivers was 
ever at her side. I think he was disappointed. 
He was not noble enough to understand a na- 
ture above jealousy. He had expected Miss 
Greenwich would flatter his vanity by growing 
pale, sad, abstracted; that she would slight 
him a little at first, and by-and-by there would 
be a scene, and he—I believe he had not de- 
cided, even in his own mind, whether he meant 
to marry her. Her calmness disappointed him. 
It was not feigned. She never thought of 
doubting his love. She believed—when he had 
finished his game, his pretty little amusement 
of a flirtation—he would be as much her own 
as ever. She had no fears for the widow’s 
heart, and she was too much accustomed to see 
such kind of trifling to realize how much it 
dimmed the bright perfectness she had loved to 
ascribe to her idol. So, when he did come to 
her side, she received him as cheerfully as ever. 
Her cheek lost nothing of its brilliant glow— 
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her eye of its sparkling light. He began to 
fear that she did not love him, and this re- 
awakened all his interest in her. To test the 
matter thoroughly, he flirted with the widow 
more desperately than ever. 

One night, when Miss Greenwich was in full 
beauty, she was for a time the centre of attrac- 
tion in Mrs. Livingstone’s crowded salon. Gen- 
tlemen thronged round her, and ladies stood by 
in envy. Despite his doubts of her love, Row- 
land Chivers gloried in her. She was so 
queenly, so fair; to all but him, so unapproach- 
able. He lingered near her, saying just enough 
to draw out her best powers. 

At length a diversion was- created by the 
widow’s late entrance. This night Rowland 
Chivers was resolved to probe to the utmost the 
heart he had begun to doubt. He was among 
the first to seek Mrs. Bellair. He danced with | 
her; he bent over her as she sat at the piano; | 
he devoted himself to her with all the enthusi- | 
asm of a courtier. At length his keen eye de- 
tected Miss Greenwich for the moment alone. 
She had withdrawn herself a little from the gay 
company, and sat in a kind of recess watching | 
the flash of the lights, the sparkle of the dia- 
monds, the sheen of the floating silken robes, 
and now and then catching some chance word 
borne by her on the waves of sound. He sought 
her side, and was welcomed with her usual 
frankness. For a while they chatted indiffer- 
ently, and then, as if moved to confidence by a 
sudden impulse, Rowland Chivers said, 











“*T do believe, Hortense, that you have a real | 


Hortense Greenwich was more beautiful than 
ever, and, unlike her usual self, was the gayest 
of the gay. 

When it was all over the reaction came. 
Leaning back in the carriage by her ‘mother’s 
side, she sat for a time in profound silence. 
But Mrs. Greenwich was sociably inclined: her 
eyes were sparkling; her cheeks glowing; her 
spirits were at high tide. They must find an 
outlet somehow. There was not often much 
conversation between these two women, they 
had so few thoughts in common; but Mrs. Green- 
wich must talk now. 

“Tt has been a brilliant evening; but then 
Mrs. Livingstone’s evenings always are. I 
haven’t enjoyed myself more this winter. Why 
don’t you speak, Hortense; didn’t you like it?” 

“*T am very tired.” 

‘*Tired! Well, you look so: I can see by 
the street lamp how white your face is. Why, 
I should outlast three like you, mamma though 
Iam. You will never do for a belle. But 
doesn’t that little widow make herself ridicu- 
lous enough? One would suppose she thought 
there had never been another handsome woman 
in the world. There’s Rowland Chivers, how 
she does draw him after her! Why, I really 
used to think he was attentive to you.” 

** Mother, don’t! Ican’t talk; Iam so tired 
—so sick.” 

There was a strange pathos in her voice. It 
would have reminded you of the moan of some 
stricken animal hunted to death. Mrs. Green- 
wich did not understand it: she was not a sym- 


friendly interest—a sister's interest—in my wel- | pathetic or a quick-feeling woman at any time, 
fare; and something I can not explain impels | but this cry of an unspoken sorrow hushed even 
me to ask your advice. You women judge each | her into silence. 
other more justly than a man can. Tell me, After that, however, Miss Greenwich regain- 
then, what you think of Mrs. Bellair. Would! ed her self-command. Her good-night, as she 
my life’s happiness be safe if I should ask her, | went up stairs, was spoken in her usual cheer- 
and she should consent, to be my wife?” | ful tones ; her step was firm, yet elastic, and her 
He had meant this should be the crowning; mother, looking after her, thought what a 
test of herlove. if she manifested one emotion | strange, unsociable girl she was, and how little 
of grief or anger, he would believe she loved | she cared for society any way. 
him; perhaps—but the future must settle that! In her own room her sleepy maid sat before 
—perhaps he would ask her to be Mrs. Chivers. | the fire waiting for her. She was perfectly calm 
He watched her keenly. Not a muscle of her) now—she did not even seem fatigued. The 
face quivered ; not a shade deeper was the rose-| business of disrobing was quickly performed ; 
tint on her fair cheek; she did not even turn | the ornaments she had worn were restored to 
her calm eyes away. There was no tremor in | their proper places; the girl was dismissed, and 
her silvery voice. As if half musingly, she | Hortense Greenwich was alone, with no further 
said, | need for self-command. She sat down before 
‘*T do not quite know her well enough to an- | the fire, and looked steadily into it. Was this 
swer; but I should think, nay, I am very sure, | the same world it had seemed when she sat there, 
that your natures are much alike —that she | five hours before, dreaming blissful dreams, in 
would suit you admirably.” | which one face ever shone, one voice made an 
Her auditor had an uncomfortable impression | eternal music. Gone forever was the sunlight 
that a hidden satire lurked in her remark. It} which had gilded that fair world. No longer 
galled him, and he winced under it; but she were the skies blue, and the very clouds rosy ; 
had given no sign of love for him. He had/ no longer the future stretched out before her a 
mistaken her all this while, and, roused to re- | green, sunny path bordered with roses and bright 
gret by this knowledge, be began to think that | with verdure. She had crowned herself, indeed, 


he loved her, and could not live without her. with those fair roses of Hope, but they had turn- 

Just then they were interrupted. Mr. Rich- | ed to thorns upon her forehead ; and from those 
mond Spendwell came to claim her hand for gaping wounds would not the life-blood ooze 
the next dance; and for the rest of that night | forever and forever? 
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Then, in the stillness, Pride rose up like an 
avenger and buffeted her sorely. She had loved 
unsought, it told her; given her heart to one 
who did not even think the gift worth the ac- 
ceptance; trusted all things to one who had 
promised nothing. But Memory defended her 
warmly. Memory asserted that he had sought 
her love ; Memory brought forth from her treas- 
ure-house looks and words of unmistakable ten- 
derness; she recalled daily and long-continued 
care; manifold tokens of interest; constant at- 
tentions; all that could, more eloquently than 
any words, tell the story of absorbing love. 
And then Justice acquitted the proud heart ac- 
cused. 

Oh, Rowland Chivers, you would have known 
one woman better than you were ever likely to 
learn her, with all your study, if you could have 
sat by Hortense Greenwich’s fire that night! I 
spare my reader the torture, the agony, the de- 
spair. Women like her love once, and, if de- 
ceived, never again thereafter. She had lost 
that night something dearer than life, something 
loftier than love—her faith in humanity. She 
had never had but one friend. Rowland Chivers 
was the first one who had ever read the pages 
of her woman’s heart. She had gained a high- 
er, truer estimate of her own powers seeing 
them through his eyes. To this first tender- 
ness she had given all. The full tide of her 
passionate yet reserved nature had set toward 
him; and now the deep waters must flow back 
again, flooding the waste country of her affec- 
tions, uprooting every flower, destroying every 
fruit. Henceforth she must go on alone. Life 
stretched out before her bleak and barren of 
hope. Alas! there was no one to whisper of a 
narrower path, where the seed sown in tears 
might spring up in joy; where the blessings of 
those ready to perish would cheer the fainting 
traveler, whose goal was the Celestial City. 
Fashionable life—she knew no other—was the 
arena where she must struggle for the victor’s 
palm. At least—her lip curled at the thought— 
Rowland Chivers had taught her something of 
her own value ; she could touch him through his 
vanity ; she could shine. Through all that night 
not one tear came to her proud eyes. The 
blight which had fallen upon her life was too’ 
deadly for any gentle dew of sorrow. She 
would not suffer the love which lay in its death- 
throes upon her heart’s threshold to make a sin- 
gle moan, even in dying. Sternly she watched 
its agony until it was dead, then she took up the 
fair corse and buried it. It might haunt her 
sometimes; sometimes she might wake at mid- 





night from feverish slumbers, and see at her bed’s 
foot a still, white face, and the gleam of golden | 
hair; but she would know it was but the illu- 
sion of fancy. The dead love should zot arise 
—she rolled a stone to the mouth of the sepul- 
chre. 

It was thus that Hortense Greenwich became 
a belle in society. After that night she went 
forth into the world a changed woman. That 
world had never found her so charming before. 





She was prouder than ever, but society likes 
pride. Her words were keen with the two-edged 
sword of wit. Now and then a victim winced 
under them, but the by-standers applauded, and 
the sufferers from such wounds are the first to 
smile. Rowland Chivers wondered at her. He 
had never suspected, with all his appreciation of 
her character, such power as this. He left Mrs. 
Bellair to bite her pretty lips and break her 
Spanish fan in vexation, and actually haunted 
Miss Greenwich wherever she went. Her re- 
ception of him was precisely the same she ac- 
corded to others; marked with a courtesy which 
no presumption could construe into more than 
courtesy. 

She was become more like the rest of the 
world now. She formed friendships in the 
fashionable sense of the word. Rowland Chi- 
vers called on her and found other young ladies, 
graceful butterflies of fashion, whiling away the 
morning with her; or at other times, some young 
gentleman would be serenely making himself 
agreeable, where once he only had been the privi- 
leged guest. At other times, still, he would call 
and be told that Miss Greenwich was out, and 
this piqued his vanity still more, for he shrewdly 
suspected that she was only ‘‘out”to him. He 
had roused his somewhat apathetic sensibilities 
by this time into what he believed an absorbing 
passion for her. He was quite convinced that 
all his happiness for the future depended upon 
persuading her to return his adoration. 

At Iength he called on her one morning at 
an unfashionably early hour. She was in and 
alone. He found her in the same room where 
they had passed so many hours reading and sing- 
ing together. He trusted to the old memories 
to assist him. Once more he asked for a favor- 
ite oldsong. With thorough self-command she 
complied with his request. She manifested no 
emotion—there was no droop of the eyelids, no 
softening of the voice. The metaphysical dis- 
sector, the hero of a thousand flirtations, was at 
aloss. Perhaps he had never felt so deeply be- 
fore. At all events, it had never before been so 
hard a task to make a declaration oflove. But 
he managed it at length. For once in the world 
he might have gained credit for modesty. No 
one could have doubted but that he was sincere. 
With a humility as strange as it was new, he 
told her the high sense he entertained of her 
perfections, and besought her favorable hearing 
for his confession of love. His utmost experi- 
ence with women could never have prepared him 
for her reply. 

“T will not deceive you,” she said, in her proud 
yetquiet voice. ‘‘My own pride shall not tempt 
me to say that I never loved you. Little as I 
believe you deserve it, I did love you once with 
all the strength of my nature; or, rather, I 
loved something I believed was you. My life 
had been lonely before you came. I was in- 
debted to you, I acknowledge that now, for a 
juster knowledge of myself. I believed that 
you loved me—your constant attentions gave 
me a right to believe it.” 
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**T did! oh, God knows I did,” faltered Row- 
land Chivers’s voice. She went on without 
heeding the interruption. 

‘I trusted in your love so fully, that, when 
Mrs. Bellair came, your flirtation with her gave 
me no concern. Only your own words could 
have undeceived me. They were not long want- 
ing. You remember that night when you asked 
my advice about marrying her. Then I saw you 
as you were. Either you had never cared for 
me, and had but amused yourself with deceiv- 
ing me; or having, after your own fashion, liked 
me, you were now amusing yourself with experi- 
menting upon my love, wantonly giving me pain. 
In either case I had been loving an ideal. The 
man I had supposed you to be could never have 
condescended to such trifling. You acted out 
your own nature. Idonotcomplain. I rather 
thank you for letting me see you as you are. 
But if it will solace your vanity, if it will give 
you any triumph to know that I suffered, I do 
not grudge you the satisfaction of that knowl- 
edge. I suffered that one night such tortures as 
all the pulses of your lifetime could not meas- 
ure out. But even then, if you could have knelt 
at my feet and poured out your soul in a prayer 
for my love and my forgiveness, it would not 
have comforted me—in my heart would have 
been no response to your voice. I had loved 
an ideal, which was not you. You will under- 
stand now that our paths must lie very far apart. 
You have taken from me all that my life had 
of glory—my faith, my hope, my trust in human 
love. I shall marry some man for the position, 
the independence he will give me, but I can not 
marry you.” 

Rowland Chivers showed how far he was 
from comprehending her, by persevering in his 
prayer. He knelt at her feet. He uttered a 
passionate cry for forgiveness—for love. He 
drew a picture of his desolate life without her. 
He told her that he had never loved before— 
that his only hold on a true, right life was 
through her. 

There was goodness enough in her nature to 
pity him even then. Her great dark eyes rested 
upon him mournfully. Her voice was not 
proud now, but sorrowful. 

**T can not, Rowland Chivers. 
me no longer. My heart is dumb. 
no answer.” 

And he felt that it was indeed true. He 
bade her farewell with faltering tones, he press- 
ed kiss after kiss upon her hand, and then he 
went out into the world, and Hortense Green- 
wich sent after him no regret—no sigh. 

That very morning, scarcely an hour later, 
Mr. Richmond Spendwell sat beside her, in the 
very seat which Rowland Chivers had filled. 
There could scarcely have been a greater con- 
trast than between these two men. It was 
something more than the ordinary difference 
between twenty-six and forty. Mr. Spendwell 
was pompous, self-satisfied, almost arrogant. 
He had a far more definite idea of turtle-soup 
than of turtle-doves. Billing and cooing would 
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not at any time of life have been in his line. 
He was better posted in stocks than in litera- 
ture. As for sentiment, it was to him terra in- 
cognita; and he had no knowledge of hearts 
beyond a dim school-boy recollection that they 
had something to do with the circulation of the 
blood. 

Therefore he was saved from all embarrass- 
ment in the doing of his errand. In a manner 
most business-like and creditable he made Miss 
Greenwich an offer of his hand. Like her for- 
mer suitor, he was quite unprepared for her re- 
ply: 

‘* Mr. Spendwell, I would not marry you un- 
der false pretenses. I would not deceive you 
for the world. JfI marry you, I shall be your 
faithful wife, for I know my duty; but I can 
not marry you because of love. That is forever 
past for me. I did love one man; or, rather, I 
loved the ideal which I called by his name. I 
found out the weak points of his character, and 
my love died a natural death. He left me this 
morning, a rejected suitor. Would you be sat- 
isfied with a wife who had no love to give you ?” 

Mr. Spendwell listened politely, but with a 
look which said, more expressively than words, 
that this was all Greek to him. He took ad- 
vantage of the first pause to interrupt her. 

‘* My dear young lady, I am too old, perhaps, 
and too prosaic to fully understand you. As 
nearly as I can make out, you once fancied 
yourself in love, but, finding your mistake, you 
rejected your suitor. Now I am not very ex- 
acting in these matters. You are graceful and 
beautiful beyond any woman of my acquaint- 
ance. I have confidence in your good sense 
and good principle. If you will be my wife, I 
think I may say I shall make a kind and indul- 
gent husband.” 

**T am sensible of the honor you do me, 
Sir, and I accept your proposal.” 

‘*Very right. Just the reply I expected from 
your good sense. I will see your father this 
afternoon !” 

This was Hortense Greenwich’s plighting. 
Hortense Greenwich! dreamer, enthusiast, gen- 
ius! Was it strange, as she sat alone after 
her very respectable affianced left her, that for 
one undisciplined moment the dead love seemed 
to stir in its unquiet grave, and her thoughts 
roamed backward once more into the enchant- 
ed country over which Hope’s sun had set, and 
stood for that one moment pleading vainly at 
the closed gates of Eden. That wasall. Aft- 
er that she walked forward with firm footsteps 
in the path she had chosen; she said to her 
woman’s heart, ‘‘I have no need of thee ;” she 
received the congratulations of her friends, and 
went on superintending her splendid prepara- 
tions for her bridal. 

The news of her betrothal came to Rowland 
Chivers with a keen pang. To such natures as 
his blessings brighten as they take their flight. 
By refusing to be his wife she had made herself 
his goddess. He sailed for Europe in the next 


steamer, and news comes of him now and then 
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engaged in his old career of flirtation and fool- 
ery. 

Alas! he had left behind him the greatest 
ruin he had ever wrought. In Hortense Green- 
wich he had found, perhaps for the first time in 
his life, a true, high-souled, self-contained, yet 
loving woman. There was more power in her 
nature, for good or for evil, than in twenty like 
Ernestine Bellair. He found her young, gen- 
erous, susceptible; ready to give up all things 
for truth and right. He left her with her heart 
prematurely old, cold, glittering, scornful, sus- 
picious. It was the wreck of a most noble na- 
ture. Shewas married; that is, Mr. Richmond 
Spendwell was legally pronounced her husband, 
but her unwed heart was left alone, alone—like 
an unquiet spirit gnashing its teeth in the dark- 
ness. 

She was a splendid bride. Some envied her, 
some condemned her, some approved of her 
worldly prudence; and one quiet old book-keep- 
er, looking out from the window of his chateau 
en Espagne, murmured, with sad sagacity— 

**Once more Venus has married Vulcan.” 





ECONOMICAL BEAUTY. 
HE fashion of the day is to make beauty as 
expensive a thing as possible. Persons who 
thrive by those arts that ornamental house- 
keeping needs for its display, and all such as 
value architecture, furniture, and appearance by 
the amount of money paid for them, have 
tacitly agreed that beauty shall be sold to high 
bidders, and none others shall enter into com- 
petition for it. To some extent they have suc- 
ceeded. Public taste has certainly been vitiated 
sufficiently to make the trade in beauty a lu- 
crative affair, and to give the aristocracy of gold 
no small advantage over people of limited 
means. Great works of art ought to be costly, 
and artists of extraordinary merit should be 
most liberally rewarded; but the minor forms 
of beauty that concern domestic life might surely 
be placed within the reach of moderate circum- 
stances. Apart from the business view of this 
matter, it is really a point of interest in the 
cultivation of general taste that the love of 
beauty and its gratification should have no out- 
ward impediments beyond what are unavoida- 
ble. Beauty is the common heritage of mind. 
Nature has made ample provision for its pres- 
ence every where, and in every thing, in some 
degree or measure. And how often Providence 
brings it close to the heart, and moves us to its 
embrace! What service, as an auxiliary, does 
religion derive from its illustrative and confirm- 
ative power! If it has pleased God to put such 
an estimate on beauty, every one should wish 
to see the largest possible number enjoying its 
benefits. 

Something may be done toward this end by 
convincing those around us that all the beauty 
which is needed to educate taste and refine 
humanity, in obedience to the general laws of 
intellectual and moral life, is at easy command. 
Like the best gifts of Heaven, it is at our doors 





asking only to be admitted to our hospitality, 
and proffering all its serene blessings on the 
simple condition of recipiency. The poorest 
man may feel that it has already been bought 
and paid for. It is to him, if he will view it 
aright, a free offering, not a taxed commodity. 
The same goodness that created his soul has 
furnished this dowry as a permanent treasure. 
If he possesses this faith, he can claim his priv- 
ilege and enter into the communion of the 
beautiful. Like all true faith, it will give power 
and victory. The birds will answer its call and 
sing for him. The flowers will know its pres- 
ence and spread their many hues before his 
loving eye. And the landscape will be more 
the property of him than of the man who rides 
over its broad acres and numbers them as his 
own. 

But this sense of beauty, if confined to a simple 
appreciation of external nature, is not enough. 
The eye must not keep its gathered images in 
selfish independence. One part of our organi- 
zation must be faithful to every other part, and 
the soul must rule over all. Beauty seen must 
be beauty felt. It must be cherished, prized, 
assimilated. And then it must pervade our 
working skill, and come forth renewed from our 
lips, and shine in the products of our hands. 
There is no other way to convert beauty into a 
great and genuine power. Passive enjoyment 
of its forms and aspects is a dead epicureanism. 
It is a flower on a grave; its roots are in cor- 
ruption. If you have seen beauty—if Nature 
has charmed you in a happy mood, and silently 
shrined an image within your brain, let it not 
stay there. It will witherif youdo. Hasten to 
put the beauty into something. Go plant a vine 
and watch its growth; work among the flowers 
of your garden; trim the honey-suckle by the 
cottage-door; festoon the lattice afresh; or go 
into the orchard, luxuriant in the promise of 
spring, and, gathering the blossoms, feast on 
them, and find them sweeter than the fruits of 
autumn. The privilege of beauty is at last de- 
pendent, in some measure, on a certain sort of 
utility. Wo must turn all knowledge to good 
account. Fine perceptions may go to the brain 
through the eye, but they must perform their 
appointed circuit, and reappear, by means of 
the active faculties, in the outside world. The 
consistency of Nature’s economy is seen in this 
law, that whatever is given to us must be com- 
municated back for the benefit of others as well 
as for our own improvement. The waters flash 
the sunshine from their rippled surface into the 
air; and the kind earth, receiving all day the 
solar heat, radiates it through the night. Man 
must not be unmindful of this wise and merci- 
ful ordinance. Freely thou hast received, free- 
ly give, holds firmly good for nature no less than 
for religion. Does it cost much, then, to havea 
beautiful home? No. What the fashionable 
world calls beautiful may be dear, but the real 
beauty that is learned whenever Nature teaches 
her art, is no serious expense. Are the green 
grass, the open flowers, and the rolling land- 
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scape, the proud emoluments of the millionaire ? 
God bestows them on us all, and with them he 
also bestows the ability, if we choose to exercise 
it, to imitate their beauty in our homes and in 
our living. Have you never thought that Heav- 
en is a place of beauty as well as of purity? If 
such is the fact, the cultivation of the beautiful 
is, by the grace of Providence, within the easy 
reach of us all. What a grand idea is that— 
* The earth is His footstool!” So spake Christ. 
If you have a strip of land—a home—on this 
fuotstool, would it not be a reverential and lov- 
ing act to beautify it as an offering to the Al- 
mighty Sovereign? 





WATER CURE LIFE IN EUROPE.* 


YOUNG American whose chronic invalid- 

ism had failed to yield to the seductions of 
a residence in Italy, was persuaded to seek for 
health at Graefenberg, where, as many fervent- 
ly believed, the old peasant Priessnitz had found 
the fountain of youth. So, with a couple of com- 
patriots, leaving Florence, passing Bologna, Fer- 
rara, and Pavia; puzzling the Austrian police 
by the unheard-of audacity of sojourning for a 
fortnight at Venice without procuring a ‘‘ paper 
of residence ;” steaming to Trieste ; diligencing 
and railroading to Vienna, with nothing more 
notable than a sight of Radetzky, the victor of 
Novara—a little old hero with white mus- 
taches, sore eyes, shaky legs, and a wizened 
appearance generally; thence onward toward 
Silesia, they draw near their aqueous destina- 
tion. 

At Hermanstadt—thirty miles away—they 
began to inquire about the reputation of the 
Water Cure and its founder. The result was 
rather discourz ging. 

‘You can go, if you like,” said their inform- 
ant, in German-English, puffing away at his 
solacing meerschaum; ‘‘ but I advise you no. 
You will stay there long time and think you get 
better; but you will be as the first day, only 
worse, and all the time you think you will get 
well the nextday. Istay there eighteen months, 
and then I ask Priessnitz why I am not better, 
and he say that I stay there not long enough ; 
but I say that I stay there too long, and I come 
away. There are some peoples who think they 
are cured, and go away and get back all their 
maladies. Nevertheless you can go and try, 
but I think you will find it as I say.” 

Undeterred by this discouraging advice, our 
invalids kept to their resolution; and after a 
day’s ride through a green, rolling woodland 
country, gushing with cool crystalline rivulets, 
passing abundant linen factories among which 
lay bleaching long ghost-like strips of cloth, 
which made it seem like a special providence 
that the great water-doctor should have been 
born in a country where douches and bandages 
were so convenient—they approached the little 


* European A : Being Sketches of People 
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borough of Freiwaldau, nestling under the hill 
of Graefenberg. 

Here, in his own country, there was no lack 
of faith in Priessnitz. He and his system were 
axioms—facts about which there was no dis- 
pute. The host of the ‘‘ Golden Eagle” indeed 
tried hard to convince the strangers that his ho- 
tel was a better place of residence than the Es- 
tablishment, where the lodging was wretched, 
the food worse, and the odor of the buildings 
intolerable ; while at his hostelry the invalids 
could enjoy comfortable quarters, with duckings 
and bathings to their hearts’ content. But they 
had come to put themselves under the immedi- 
ate care of the renowned Priessnitz, and were 
deaf to the disinterested blandishments of mine 
host of the “Golden Eagle.” 

So in the chilly sunshine of a late spring they 
began the ascent of the long hill, half-way up 
which shone the whitewashed walls of the orig- 
inal Water Cure. The first token of its neigh- 
borhood was a little fountain where a solitary 
invalid was swallowing the water with a wry 
face, but with an air which showed that he 
thought it must be good for him. little be- 
yond was another fountain over which was an 
inscription dedicating it ‘‘ to the Genius of Cold 
Water.” 

** From here onward,” says our invalid, ‘‘ we 
met numbers of people of a cheerfully crazed 
appearance, wandering confusedly hither and 
thither, like ants when you scatter their nest, 
all of them shabbily attired—some in linen, as 
if in derision of our flannels; some barehead- 
ed, with clipped hair, others with towels about 
their temples—their pockets bulky with glass 
cups, or their shoulders harnessed with drink- 
ing-horns. Most of them carried thick canes, 
and raced up the eminences with the hearty 
good-will of Christian climbing the hill Diffi- 
culty. Ladies, too, were visible, shoeless and 
stockingless, wading through the dewy grass, 
their feet burning with what Doctor Johnson 
would have called auroral frigidity and herbi- 
ferous friction. They all kept in constant mo- 
tion, and seemed never to speak to each other, 
reminding me of those bewildered knights in 
Ariosto’s enchanted palace, who wandered per- 
petually up and down, hearing the voices of dear 
friends, but seeing no one. The centre of 
movement for this distracted crowd was an ir- 
regular square, stony and verdureless, on one 
side of which rose two enormous ghastly build- 
ings, with multitudinous windows, constituting 
the establishment proper; while opposite these, 
at various distances, glared low, whitewashed 
cottages, also used for the stowage and cleans- 
ing of a vast invalidism. From a concave in 
the masonry of the outer stairway to the princi- 
pal edifice gushed a hearty little jet of water, 
abundantly supplying the horns and cups which 
were continually presented to its humid mouth.” 

For a very moderate sum—something like 
three dollars a week—for board and lodging 
our invalids were put in possession of apart- 
ments in one of these cottages. It was a rustic 
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affair, built of rough clapboards, having, in fact, 
been originally intended for a stable. Every 
thing, walls, bedsteads, tables, chairs, and wash- 
stands, were of unsophisticated pine. It was 
approached through a puddle, the over-runnings 
of a neighboring water-trough; but at a Water 
Cure it would have been manifestly out of place 
to complain of any superfluity of the healing el- 
ement. They celebrated their advent by setting 
up a dance, which was interrupted by a yell 
from below, accompanied by a double knock on 
the floor beneath. The apartments below them, 
they afterward learned, were occupied by a neu- 
ralgic Russian, who, annoyed by their clamor, 


had tried to put an end to it by howling and | 


flinging his boots against the ceiling. 

At half past twelve came dinner, and as they 
entered the eating-hall they found nearly two 
hundred sick, blind, and deformed people hun- 
grily patrolling around the long tables. Eight 
or ten neat, curiously white-faced damsels hur- 
ried in and out, loaded with piles of plates, or 
with monstrous loaves of what seemed to be ma- 
hogany bread. Presently they all entered in a 
column, bearing spacious smoking platters of 
meat and vegetables. No other signal was ne- 
cessary to the famished invalids, who immediate- 
ly made for the tables at a pace which remind- 
ed one of the fast-trotting boarders of a West- 
ern hotel. However sick they may have been 
in other respects, they were certainly well enough 
toeat. <A dirty man, with an ugly, swelled face, 
who sat on their left, filled his plate three or 
four inches deep with every kind of provender, 
ate it up, and then did it again, and a third 
time, as if it were no feat at all. Priessnitz, 
indeed, counseled his patients to eat all they 
wished—the more the better. 

Their good appetites were certainly not owing 
to the daintiness of the fare, which consisted of 
such horrors as veal ten days old, sauer-kraut, 
and tough dough-balls. These dough-balls they 
were informed, for their consolation, were the 
favorite dish of the Emperor Ferdinand of Aus- 
tria. ‘He is childish now,” they were told, 
‘and thinks it a great bore to be always putting 
his name to proclamations and treaties. Ac- 
cordingly Schwartzenberg tells him that if he 
will sign his name so many times he shall have 
dough-balls for dinner.” 

Priessnitz soon took the patients in charge. 
He was a medium-sized man, with weather- 
beaten features, bluish-gray eyes, and thin, 
light-brown hair, touched with silver. He spoke 
but little, and his aspect was grave but kind- 
ly. Under his directions the invalids were put 
through a course of packings and duckings that 
almost froze the souls out of them, and were 
then sent forth to wander, half-clad, through 
the woods, to drink cold water by the quart, and 
get up an appetite for breakfast. This consist- 
ed of milk, sweet and sour, with bread of rye or 
barley. Then came another walk; then fresh 
duckings and polishings; then dinner; more 
walks; new polishings; followed up by fresh 
rations of sour milk and mahogany-colored 





bread, dignified by the name of supper. To 
this succeeded an evening promenade up and 
down the great ill-lighted, chilly hall until nine 
o’clock, when the bathman pounced upon them, 
wrapped them up in wet bandages, and put them 
to bed, shivering like half-drowned puppies, un- 
der a single blanket, which was all that the reg- 
ulations of the establishment allowed. At five 
in the morning they were aroused by the re- 
morseless bathman, to recommence the round 
of packings, and duckings, and rubbings, and 
bandagings. 

Not a very inviting way of life to read of, but 
far from unsatisfactory in its results. In a week 
the invalids discarded all their woolen gar- 
ments, and promenaded through the wind and 
rain of a climate like that of a New England 
March, bareheaded, and clad only in linen, like 
genuine Graefenbergers. As for colds, nobody 
dreamed that such a thing was possible; and 
they became savagely indifferent to all the dis- 
comforts of the place. A ten miles’ walk over 
the hills, with no stomachic support except wa- 
ter, sent them back to breakfast feeling as though 
they could eat not merely sour milk, but the very 
cow that gave it. 

Among their fellow-patients was no lack of 
odd characters. There was a black-bearded 
Hungarian, who always walked alone, as though 
he had dealings with fairies and wood-nymphs, 
carrying an enormous yellow cane, one end of 
which was fashioned into a flute, upon which he 
discoursed quaint melodies when he supposed 
nobody was within hearing. If any fellow-pa- 
tient came upon him in one of these dulcet 
moods, down went the flute from his lips, and 
he would stare about as though wondering who 
could be making all that noise. 

Another notable was a tall Swedish Count, 
who had a curious fancy for stealing away into 
the woods, with an axe upon his shoulder, and 
without a particle of clothing. When a little 
chilled, he would warm himself by chopping 
away at the trees. Some one asked him if this 
primitive style of dress did not now and then 
lead him into embarrassing situations? ‘‘Oh, 
not at all,” he replied. ‘‘I meet no one ex- 
cept strawberry-girls, and they only laugh, and 
get out of my way.” 

A bald-headed, big-bellied Parisian had been 
enticed to Graefenberg, in the hope that the wa- 
ter might cure him of an inordinate fondness for 
brandy. But Priessnitz’s cold water and warm 
expostulations were of no avail. Somehow he 
would find means to procure the forbidden fluid 
—and, in consequence, his conduct was not al- 
ways in accordance with the usages of society. 
Once he had alarmed a nervous lady by the 
warmth of his addresses, but the next day he 
was full of regrets and apologetical explana- 
tions. He had frequently some sort of nervous 
crisis, he said—they were symptoms of his pe- 
culiar malady. Sometimes the attacks were so 
violent that he did not know what he said. He 
hoped he had said nothing disagreeable to Ma- 
dame—trusted she would excuse him, and be- 
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lieve him to be her most humble, though very 
unworthy servant. 

There were veteran patients at Graefenberg. 
A tall, gray-headed Swedish Count, who occu- 
pied a little cottage by himself, and cultivated 
its diminutive garden with his own hands, had 
been under cure eleven years. A rosy German 
Baron, of about sixty-five, was three years his 
senior in hydropathic experiences. ‘I am very 
well,” he used to say, in explanation, ‘‘ very 
well as long as I stay here; but as soon as I 
go away I get sick again. The regular doctors 
can do nothing forme. I have tried them all, 
and taken every one of their drugs, with no re- 
sult except spoiling my stomach. Accordingly, 
every time that I have left Graefenberg I have 
been obliged to return to it. At last I have re- 
solved to settle here for life. Why not? I have 
plenty of respectable society. I live at Frei- 
waldau, where I can have good food and lodg- 
ing. I am incurable; our honest Priessnitz 
tells me so himself; but as long as I remain 
here I do not suffer. Why not remain? Of 
course.” 

Some of the reported cures savored of the 
marvelous. One lady was dashed over with 
handfuls of cold water for a couple of hours, in 
order to drive off an inflammation of the lungs; 
when she was perfectly chilled, a pair of stout 
women took her by the arms, and walked her 
back and forth till she got warm again. ‘Two 
operations of this sort ‘‘ froze out the inflamma- 
tion,” as Priessnitz phrased it. A young man 
who had for three months been pestered by 
an intermittent fever, was wrapped up in a wet 
sheet, and seated in athorough draught. When- 
ever the wrapping grew dry, he was doused with 
a pailful of water. This treatment scared off 
the fever incontinently. A young Hungarian 
girl came to Graefenberg with one eye totally 
blind, and the sizht of the other rapidly failing. 
Her head was bound up in wet bandages. Soon 
she became totally blind, and the blame was laid 
at the door of Priessnitz. The old peasant was 
nowise troubled at the result of his treatment. 
The optic nerve, he said, had been paralyzed 
by an internal ulcer, which would soon break. 
This came to pass in a week; a discharge of 
matter took place, and the girl recovered the 
sight of both eyes. 

The success of Priessnitz brought out imi- 
tators, who perched under his very nose, and 
even claimed to be the ‘‘ Original Jacobs” them- 
selves. 

“One great man keeps full many small alive; 
When hs build, dust have room to thrive." 

There was a Straw Cure, where the patients 
drank straw tea, and slept inside of straw beds, 
till their flesh was raw. There was a Curd 
Cure, in which the sick were fed exclusively on 
curdled milk, and, if report spoke correctly, were 
put asoak in it. There was a Wine Cure, in 
which the patients were kept sweating for eight 
hours on a stretch between dry blankets—their 
diet being graduated on a sliding scale. At 
first the meals were abundant; then they grad- 








ually diminished to starvation - point, whence 
they rose to aldermanic breakfasts and dinners ; 
and so on up and down, regularly, till the pa- 
tient either fled, or was cured, or dead. But, 
whether feasting or fasting, plentiful rations of 
wine were allowed. 

Life at Graefenberg after a while began to 
grow disagreeable. The climate was detesta- 
ble. It rained nearly half the time, even when 
the weather was called fair. The winds blew 
incessantly, and stomachs untrained to the di- 
gestion of German cookery began to revolt at 
the horrors of the Graefenberg table. Our au- 
thor learned that in France were Water Cures 
free from these drawbacks, and thither he took 
his way, leaving one of his companions behind, 
who gave him, a year later, some idea of 2 
Graefenberg winter. 

**Good heavens!” said he, ‘‘I don’t see how 
I stood it. Icut my hair an inch long, and cut 
my hat altogether. We had three feet of snow, 
and frosts sharp enough to make a white bear 
whine. We used to slide down the hill on 
sleds—all of us had sleds, and most of us had 
no hats. You never saw such a set of maniacs.” 

Priessnitz had, meanwhile, died; not, as his 
disciples averred, of any disease, properly so 
called, but in consequence of some internal in- 
jury from the kick of a horse, received many 
years before. The father of Water Cure would 
never have succumbed to any usual ailment; 
and he had for years kept at bay an inward dis- 
arrangement from which he should have died at 
once. For months he had foreseen his approach- 
ing dissolution, and had warned the good peo- 
ple of Freiwaldau not to build too largely. ‘‘I 
shall soon be gone,” he said, “ and then there 
will be no more invalids here to fill your houses 
and buy your goods.” And so it was. After 
his death there was a speedy dispersion of the 
throngs of patients whom his name had sum- 
moned to the Silesian hills. 

Due inquiry led our half-cured invalid to se- 
lect the Water Cure at Divonne, in the south- 
eastern part of France, close by the Swiss front- 
ier, and within an hour’s walk from Lake Leman, 
for his next experiment in hydropathy. The 
establishment, presided over by Dr. Paul Vidart, 
occupied a long stone building, built for a facto- 
ry, to which sundry additions had been made to 
fit it for its new functions. Here was none of 
the savage fanaticism characteristic of Graefen- 
berg. ‘The bath-rooms were clean and pleas- 
ant, supplied with every desirable luxury in the 
way of douches, sitz-baths, squirts, and plunges. 
When dinner-time came, the table exhibited a 
phalanx of well-cooked dishes. The knives and 
forks rattled cheerfully, and above the din rose 
the courteous mirthfulness of French talk, into 
which, by the aid of a pocket dictionary, our 
American plunged gallantly. 

The company, when he came to know them, 
was found to embrace more than one person of 
note. At the head sat Dr. Vidart, with his 


portly figure, regular features, and merry eye, 
his lips parting every moment to let out a joke 
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or let in a morsel. Near him was Frederick 
Monod, a Protestant minister not unknown on 
this side of the Atlantic—a dark-browed, mid- 
dle-aged man, but far enough from an ascetic 
in looks or manner. He and the Doctor kept 
up a perpetual popping of gay repartees, like 
two baskets of Champagne bombarding each oth- 
er with alternate mirthful corks and hilarious 
foam-spouts. There was old Pastor Passevant, 
from Geneva, with his mild, wrinkled face and 
black velvet cap; a half dozen Russians of noble 
birth and distinguished manners; a truculent 
French Red Republican ; a cowardly, nervous 
Italian; a jolly Irish doctor, and a round dozen 
of ladies, some pretty and some quite otherwise. 

At Graefenberg every body seemed desper- 
ately bent on maintaining a combat with their 
various maladies; the very dances wore the as- 
pect of being administered as medicines. Here 
at Divonne the patients thought of enjoyment 
also; and they were not above doing this in a 
very simple way. ‘‘ Button” and “Fox and 
Geese,” or, as the French call it, “Cat and 
Rat,” kept them for a month in a roar of merri- 
ment. The venerable Passevant and the learn- 
ed Monod entered into these games with as 
much spirit as the youngest child. 

**Tt would have made Timon the Athenian 
laugh,” says our author, “to see our capacious 
Doctor cantering around the ring, hard on the 
flight of little Marie, the youngest daughter of 
the Swedish captain, and to hear our general 
shriek of delight as Marie dodged through some 
opening in the circle and found a goal of safety. 
Then, perhaps, Mr. Monod was started out as 
the fugitive, and away rolled the two big men 
in a ponderous scamper around the excited spec- 
tators. Then it was the turn of Caprini, the 
slatternly, slipshod Italian, who drew forth new 
bursts of merriment by the agitated shuffle of his 
insecure slippers. Then I was the Rat, with the 
incessant Cat at my flying heels, while plaudits 
of laughter complimented the vigorous manner 
in which Young America managed his somewhat 
extensive traveling apparatus. 

“ After the Cat and Rat had worn themselves 

- completely out, another play came into general 
favor. I despair of doing it justice, for I doubt 
whether it is known in America, and no one 
who has not seen it can form an idea of its ris- 
ible character. The company formed in a cir- 
cle facing inward, with some one—Mr. Monod, 
for instance—in the centre. At the signal to 
start, Mr. Monod commenced a ludicrous dance, 
consisting of a series of short jumps, in the per- 
formance of which he advanced across the circle, 
and halted opposite some one, whom we will sup- 
pose to have been little Marie Leeman. Marie 
began the same step now, though remaining sta- 
tionary, while Mr. Monod, still in a hopping 
state, lifted up his voice in a sing-song to these 
words: ‘ Bonjour, bonjour, commere Marie; com- 
ment se porte compere Vidart?’ (‘Good-day, 
good-day, goodwife Mary; how is goodman 
Vidart ?’) 

‘6 Marie, never ceasing her dance, was bound 





to reply immediately in the same chanting tone : 
‘ Je n’en sais rien, je n’en sais rien; je m’en vais 
voir.’ (*I do not know, I do not know; I'll 
go and see.”) 

‘This dialogue finished, Mr. Monod hopped 
into Marie’s place and became quiescent, while 
it was her business to hop across the circle to 
goodman Vidart, and send him on an errand 
of inquiry concerning the health of some other 
goodman or goodwife. And thus the game 
went on, until we had jumped and sung our- 
selves tired, or the time-piece on the mantle 
warned us that we had best prepare for the mor- 
row. Sapless and uninteresting as all this may 
seem in description, it was most ludicrous to see 
it in execution; to look on while two persons 
of contrasting heights and ages hopped up and 
down in face of each other, like two chick- 
ens fighting; to note their arms dangling ab- 
surdly by their side, their heads balanced stifily, 
and their faces crimsoned with laughter. 

‘«Then there were riddles, guessings of pro- 
verbs, and various plays attended by forfeits. It 
was once allotted to me as a punishment to 
dance some ridiculous dance; and having, in 
the leisure of my boyhood, mastered the negro 
Juba, I gave it out with marked emphasis. It 
proved a season hit; it was comique! charmant ! 
tres curieux! Not only was I called on for a 
repetition night after night, but several persons 
wanted to learn the step of me; and one of the 
most fanatical in carrying this point was a severe 
Swiss minister, a man of the Boanerges type, 
with stern black eyes, and a long black beard of 
apostolic dignity. Over and over again did my 
reverend disciple carefully watch my feet while 
I danced the Juba, and then set himself with 
solemn perseverance to imitate the complicated 
caper. Such a blessing followed his efforts that 
he very soon ‘had the step at his fingers’ ends, or 
rather at his toes’ ends; and day after day I 
used to hear him double-shuffle, or hoe corn and 
dig potatoes around the brilliant room and down 
the passage by way of a reaction after his bath. 
He told me that he wanted to amuse his children 
with the dance, and I only hope that it diverted 
them as much as it diverted their papa.” 

We do not believe that these good men were 
any the worse pastors for thus laying aside their 
official dignity. But Pastor Taillefer of Cras- 
sy, close by, carried the matter a little too far. 
One Sunday he gave notice that there would 
be no service after dinner, and then drove over 
to Geneva to see M. Poitevin make a balloon 
ascension on his pony. Possibly the worthy 
pastor thought .he aeronaut was going all the 
way up, and he wished to verify his concep- 
tions of the ascent of Elijah; but the more 
probable supposition is, that he was actuated 
merely by a worldly desire to see a man mount- 
ed on a pony go up in a balloon. 

Button, Cat and Rat, and Juba did not make 
up all of life at Divonne. There were music, 
reading, conversation, and politics. The year 
of grace eighieen hundred and fifty-two was 
drawing te a close. Republicanism was rife in 
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this corner of France, and men looked for a new 
rising of the “ peoples” of Europe. ‘‘ Our elec- 
tions are coming on soon,” they said, ‘‘ and 
then there will be a rising. When France 
rises, Europe rises. When the people strike 
again they will punish the traitors.” 

So thought and talked the Republicans. 
Meanwhile, in the Elysée at Paris there was 
was one dull-eyed, taciturn man, who thought 
quite otherwise, but said nothing. 

On the 4th of December, the Swiss pastor 
Berteau strode into the dining-room at Divonne, 
his lips wreathed into a contemptuous smile 
under his black beard, holding in his hand a 
copy of the Journal des Débats, just come from 
Paris. 

‘* Hurrah for the Republic!” he cried, scorn- 
fully, dashing the paper upon the table. 

** What do you mean?” asked Dr. Vidart. 

‘** Hurrah for the Republic! Read there.” 

The Doctor took the paper, and read aloud: 

*‘ Paris is in a state of siege. The National 
Assembly is dissolved. The streets are occu- 
pied with troops.” 

The disappointment and rage of the Repub- 
licans at Divonne were too deep for words. 
One and another flitted across the frontier into 
Switzerland. Mr. De Forrest went to visit one 
of these. He found him in a hired room, with 
three or four rifles and fowling-pieces in one 
corner. 

**To think,” he cried, “of our being fooled 
in this way by an idiot—a dull, slow ass—an 
accident. This Louis Napoleon is not a man; 
he is only an event. Well, events succeed 
each other. I am waiting for ours.” 

The time of the French Republicans has not 
yet come; and we imagine that few of them 
now, whatever they may think of Louis Napo- 
leon, count him an idiot or an ass. 

At Divonne, as elsewhere, the election was 
held. Republican as the place notoriously was, 
when the vote was announced on the question 
whether or not Louis Napoleon should be Pres- 
ident for ten years, the ouis exceeded the zons. 
How this was brought about may be a matter 
of doubt. This much is certain: the printed 
votes were all furnished by government, and the 
nons had a black line around the edge, so that 
they could not be folded in such a manner as to 
be mistaken for ouvis. By the ballot-box sat the 
Count of Divonne, sternly noting every man 
who cast a lined ballot; and it was thought an 
act of great hardihood when Trocon, the bold 
Red Republican of the Water Cure, ventured 
to cast a non. 

At Gex, a small city eight miles from Di- 
vonne, one of the leading advocates undertook 
to distribute billets of non to the voters. The 
Préfect of the Police requested the favor of a 
visit from the advocate. 

**T understand, Monsieur Leroux, that you 
are distributing billets of non.” 

*¢Tt is true, Monsieur the Préfect. I believe 
that I have a constitutional right ‘to do so.’” 

**Oh, certainly, Monsieur; no one disputes 





your right. But allow me to observe that if 
you distribute any more of them, the conse- 
quences may be very unpleasant to yourself, 
Monsieur Leroux—extremely unpleasant. Ob- 
serve, Monsieur, I do not wish to interfere with 
your liberty. I only forewarn you of a very 
probable and very disagreeable result of the 
continuance of your present conduct. Good- 
day, Monsieur Leroux. I have the honor to 
salute you.” 

Monsieur Leroux distributed no more ballots. 

The Government of the Prince President 
kept a keen look-out against all supposed mal- 
contents, and Mr. De Forrest was three times 
arrested upon suspicion. 

**You are an Italian,” said the gendarme 
who arrested him on one of these occasions. 

**No, excuse me; I am not in the least Ita- 
lian.” 

‘*But you have a certain Italian accent, I 
am pretty sure.” 

**Very possibly. I learned Italian before 
French, and my first lessons in French were 
from an Italian master.” 

** Of what nation are you, then?” 

** An American, at your service.” 

‘* What is an American doing here? Tak- 
ing the cure also? Do you come all the way 
from America to practice hydropathy in Di- 
yvonne ?” 

‘**Not precisely ; but being here, I seized the 
opportunity.” 

‘*T know something of Doctor Vidart. Tell 
me a little of his house and family. I shall 
know whether you are describing with exact- 
ness.” 

He was liberated only when he had given a 
very accurate verbal picture of the worthy Doc- 
tor, his wife, brother, and all his children. 

A week or two later he was lounging through 
the streets of Gex in company with a couple of 
companions, when they were pounced upon by 
an officer of gendarmes, who requested them to 
write down their names and addresses. 

‘*Your place of residence, Monsieur,” de- 
manded the red-faced sergeant. 

** Connecticut.” 

‘*What?” he replied, evidently unable to 
write down the uncouth word. 

** Con-nect-i-cut.” 

**In what department?” 

‘¢The gentleman is an American,” said one 
of his companions, ‘‘ and Connecticut is a prov- 
ince of America.” 

** Ah, really,” and the old fellow tried sev- 
eral times to repeat the word, but in vain. 
Writing it down, after a fashion, he handed 
back the passport, apparently satisfied that its 
owner was not an immediately dangerous char- 
acter. 

Eight months’ packing and bathing at Di- 
vonne in a good measure re-established the 
health of the invalid, whom a dozen regular 
practitioners had given up as incurable. With 


renewed health came renewed desire for travel 
—to see Paris and Italy again—to walk anew 
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beneath the glory of temples and pictures. 
Kind farewells were spoken to English and 
French, Swiss and Russians. The brothers 
Vidart kissed him on both cheeks, and on both 
cheeks he kissed them in reply. They tore 
their amiable mustaches apart; and our author 
set forth again on his travels, whither we do 
not propose to follow him, and made many new 
European acquaintances, of whom he discourses 
right pleasantly. 





THE STRONG MAN. 


LOOF from all, the strong man proudly stood, 
Firm as an oak deep-rooted in the earth, 
Fearing nor storm, nor flood, nor dreary dearth, 
And aweing all by his undaunted mood. 


Full half a century had he brooked the shock 
Of changeful times, revulsions, panics dread, 
And o’er the tempest raised his veteran head, 

As one who all vicissitudes might mock. 


“Not to the strong the battle, nor the race 
Unto the swift,” saith the stern Book of God; 
But girt with gold, with golden sandals shod, 

The strong man boldly fought, and risked the chase. 


With stubborn brow, and face of molten brass, 
Desperate he stood, and dared the sovereign Fates 
To close on him their ponderous iron gates, 

Or let an arrow through his visor pass. 


When tall men round him fell, like mighty trees 
Upturned by whirlwind or by earthquake-gripe, 
He'd curl his lip, and say, ‘‘ Fruit over-ripe 

Will sometimes fall before the faintest breeze !” 


With eagle-gaze the lurid heavens he’d scan; 
With giant-grip his golden sceptre grasp; 
And stand amid the general groan and gasp, 

Unapprehensive, like a deathless man. 


But death and devastation come to all; 
And when the red right hand of outraged God 
O’er a doomed nation once is stretched abroad, 
The strong and weak alike together fall. 


That fatal day arrived, and, woe to tell! 
He who so long his haughty head had borne 
Proudly aloft, of all his strength was shorn, 
And headlong to the earth, dismantled, fell. 


The proud oak lieth as it falleth—dead, 
Despoiled forever of its regal crown; 
While many a modest floweret trodden down, 
Lifts to the light once more its lowly head. 


This lesson learn, O man! that, strong or weak, 
The humble only can secure that grace 
Which nerves the soul to meet misfortune’s face, 

And shows the might of man when man is meek 





A NIGHT WITH A MOSQUITO. 
ERSEYMEN excepted, I have from youth up 
had a lively sympathy for all creatures who 
are the victims of general persecution. As a 
boy, I never hung a cat, impaled a fly, nor stoned 
a frog, and as a man I have been equally con- 
siderate to negroes, lap-dogs, spiders, old maids, 
and even mosquitoes. I explain my compassion 





toward the latter by the fact, that, while almost 
every other living thing, from the locust to the 
flea, seems to have had its defenders or apolo- 
gists, the conspiracy against the poor mosquito 
has extended to the most tender-hearted of mor- 
tals, not excepting a Cowper, who 


‘*Would not needlessly set foot upon a worm,” 


or a Wesley, who believed that all animals and 
insects were immortal. The only exception I 
can now think of is Bryant, who, in a friendly 
moment, wrote a few verses in favor of the little 
songster which do credit alike to his heart and 
head; but there is a drawback even here, for 
the reader will see, by the following extract, that 
the poet was aiming partly at self-protection : 


THE MOSQUITO. 
Fair insect! that with thread-like legs spread out, 
And blood-extracting bill, and filmy wing, 
Dost murmur, as thou slowly sail’st about, 
In pitiless ears full many a plaintive thing, 
And tell how little our large veins should bleed, 
Would we but yield them to thy bitter need. 


Unwillingly, I own, and what is worse, 
Ful! angrily, men hearken to thy plaint; 
Thou gettezt many a brush and many a curse, 
For saying thou art gaunt, and starved, and faint, 
Even the old beggar, while he asks for food, 
Would kill thee, hapless stranger, if he could. 


I call thee stranger, for the town I ween 
Has not the honor of so proud a birth, 

Thou com’st from Jersey meadows, fresh and green, 
The offspring of the gods, though born on earth; 

For Titan was thy sire, and fair was she, 

The ocean-nymph that nursed thy infancy. 
= a * * 


* * 


Thou’rt welcome to the town, but why come here 

To bleed a brother-poet, gaunt like thee? 
Alas! the little blood I have is dear, 

And thin will be the banquet drawn from me; 
Look round! the pale-eyed sisters in my cell, 
Thy old acquaintance, Song and Famine dwell. 
Try some plump alderman, and suck the blood 

Enriched by generous wine and costly meat; 
On well-filled skins, sleek as thy native mud, 

Fix thy light pump, and press thy freckled feet ; 
Go to the men for whom, in ocean’s halls, 

The oyster breeds and the green turtle sprawls. 


There corks are drawn, and the red vintage flows 
To fill the swelling veins for thee, and now 
The ruddy cheek, and now the ruddier nose 
Shall tempt thee, as ihou flittest round the brow, 
And when the hour of sleep its quiet brings, 
No angry hand shall rise to brush thy wings. 


For myself, I can not say that my interest in 
the mosquito is increased by my knowing (on 
Bryant’s authority) that he comes 


**From Jersey meadows fresh and green,” 


or even by the poet’s discovery that Titan was 
his sire, and an ocean-nymph his dam; for 
though I was attracted to him, in the first in- 
stance, out of pure compassion, I have come at 
last to love him for his own sake. And what 
makes this fact the more creditable to me is that 
the sentiment does not appear to be at all re- 
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ciprocal ; for though there are said to be persons 
in the world (and even in Jersey) whom the 
mosquito for some reason never attacks, I am 
certainly not of the number. On the contrary, 
he seems to make of me a special victim; for 
example, in church, he will fly over the heads of 
the whole congregation, and installing himself 
in one of my ears as if it were a pew, wake me 
up right in the middle of the sermon; then 
again at theatre (for I patronize all established 
institutions), after visiting every person in the 
house except the actors and actresses—whom 
he scornfully avoids on account of a fastidi- 
ous dislike of paint—he will turn his back upon 
the whole crowd and come and nestle in the 
hollow of my nose (unfortunately a pug), and 
make it his seat of operations for the rest of the 
evening. Bless me, if I were a mosquito (and 
I have sometimes wished myself one), it seems 
to me that in a New York house, which is al- 
ways radiant with beauty, I should make a very 
different selection; but I have often observed, 
especially on public occasions, that the mosquito 
appears to be animated by the spirit of gallantry : 
who, for example, ever saw him ruffle the com- 
posure of one of our belles at the Opera, or dis- 
turb her devotions at church? But then it is 
said that he more than makes up for these in- 
dulgences by persecuting our lady-friends in 
their retiracy, and especially in their sleep, with- 
out mercy. 

Me, however (to return to my story), he at- 
tacks at all times, and on all occasions, es if, 
instead of being his considerate friend, I were 
his relentless enemy. I am visited by the too 
punctilious creature before my neighbors are 
conscious of his arrival. He gives me the bene- 
fit of his first song and his first sting, and thus, 
as if he had an instinct of my profession, enables 
me to announce his advent in advance of all the 
papers. I pay somewhat dear for this privilege, 
it is true, but still it is an advantage, and the 
cunning fellow seems to know it, and to avail 
himself of it. 

Now, strange to say, among all my visitants, 
no one is more welcome than this same mos- 
quito. I look for his approach as a lover for 
the approach of his mistress, and receive him 
with all the honors of the season. He comes 
gayly along at the appointed time, punctual as a 
dun, and, after baving announced his business, 
proceeds at once to the point (usually the tip of 
my nose), and having taken a hasty bite installs 
himself for the rest of his term. 

That term, for the present year, is now at 
hand, and last night he called on me to have a 
long private interview, and forewarn me of his 
early departure for that bourne whence at any 
rate every mosquito is sure to return. The 
ceremonies commenced in about the usual style, 
which, on my part at least, was eminently Chris- 
tian; for having stung me on one cheek, I at 
once turned to him the other, which he perforated 
in the same manner. 

I gave up the whole evening to him, and in 
fact I may say (though this was hardly optional 





with me) the whole night. His performances 
were very long and uncommonly piquant. He 
had recently visited every lodger in the house, 
besides one or two of the opposite neighbors, 
and revenged himself for being, in each instance, 
treated as a bore, by revealing to me many do- 
mestic secrets which his persecutors would hard- 
ly care to have exposed. Moreover he sang to 
me the following song, which somehow I re- 
membered to have heard before, though for the 
life of me I couldn’t say when or where : 
SONG OF THE MOSQUITO. 
In a summer night I take my flight 
To where the maids repose, 
And while they slumber sweet and sound 
I bite them on the nose; 
The warm red blood that tints their cheeks 
To me is precious dear, 
For ’tis my delight to buzz and bite 
In this season of the year. 


When I get my fill, I wipe my bill 
And sound my tiny horn, 

And off I fly to the mountain high 
Ere breaks the golden morn ; 

But at once I sally forth again 
To tickle the sleeper’s ear, 

For ’tis my delight to buzz and bite 
In this season of the year. 


On the chamber wall I love to crawl 
Till my landlord goes to bed, 

Then my bugle I blow and down I go 
To light upon his head; 

Oh, I love to see the fellow slap, 
And I love to hear him swear, 

For ’tis my delight to buzz and bite 
In this season of the year. 


I had never seen my garrulous friend in such 
excellent spirits, and to my delight he had, at 
first, but a very moderate appetite; it appears 
that for the hour preceding his call he had been 
“harping on my daughter” (on the next floor), 
and that she had treated him with great hospi- 
tality ; in fact this Oriental virtue characterizes 
the whole family, and it was pleasant to find 
even the mosquito showing an appreciative re- 
spect for our blood, which, I firmly believe, has 


Run through insects ever since the flood. 


But the mosquito has one great fault; like 
many other very excellent persons, he has no 
idea of letting any body work in his presence. 
He belongs to the extensive class of non-pro- 
ducers who, though they have no objection to 
consuming the productions of the opposite class 
(without whom, indeed, they might find it diffi- 
cult to live), have an elegant dislike to witness- 
ing the processes of production. So, of course, 
on my friend’s arrival, I had to suspend my 
labors at once, and devote myself exclusively to 
his entertainment. Ihave done the same thing 
many a night with a mouse; why not with a 
mosquito, which, to me at least, is a far more 
interesting being, while, without doubt, he is 
much more accomplished. 

I have a friend who takes the same interest 
in the common house-fly, which, in my view, is 
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the vulgarest of insects, and deserving of rude 

treatment if only on account of his untidy habits, 

and his mania for getting into difficulties, and, 

for that matter, into every thing else: as an 

English poet says, 

“They drownds theirselves in milk-jugs and gets 
into the tea, 

In every sugar-basin there’s always two or three, 

We finds ’em in our puddings, we finds ’em in our 

1es, 

I’ve is patience with the rebels, oh! drat them 
tiresome fies ;” 

and yet the poor fly has its friends, and among 

others the poet Pindar, who once rescued one 

of them from a bowl of punch, and then com- 

memorated the fact in some very punchy verses. 

But I am neglecting my mosquito. After 
singing to me his adventures of the season, 
which took the little Bohemian some time, he 





At last the happy idea occurred to me of try- 
ing the effect of tobacco-smoke upon him. I 
accordingly lit my pipe and fumed away for an 
hour, like a voleano on the eve of an eruption. 
At first this ruse was successful, for it crazed 
his little brain and made him wiizz round the 
room very much like a scorched fly, while he 
kept up a kind of drunken dirge which was very 
amusing ;- but the mosquito, like man, is a very 
pliable creature, and easily adapts himself to 
circumstances; so that, after a short time, my 
friend was as much at home in the narcotic at- 
mosphere as if he had been raised in Turkey. 
In fact he seemed to like it; and under its in- 
fluence, which from being soporific became ex- 
hilarating, he was more vivacious and more 
loquacious than ever. There was nothing he 
did not say or do during the rest of the night: 
a good reporter, who had been at the same time 


recovered his appetite and soon commenced | good linguist, might have made up an article 


‘* wetting his whistle” in my poor claret rather 
oftener than was comfortable for me, or, as it 


out of the scene which would have filled half a 
newspaper. I imagined the musical critic of the 


seemed, for himself; for after a score or two of | Times analyzing my songster’s notes, and com- 


libations he fell, drunk, all the way from my left 


eyelid (which I winked rather too suddenly) to| on the violin, or Goldbeck on the piano. 


the floor, where I hoped he would remain till 
daybreak. Accordingly I went to bed; but I 
had hardly got well ensconced between the sheets 
before the toper was on his legs again (or, rather, 
on his wings) and as full of mirth and music as 
ever. His activity of limb and lung (I take for 
granted, though no naturalist, that mosquitoes 
have lungs, like other consumptive creatures) 
was amazing. His voice, however, had grown 
somewhat hoarse, so much so that I feared he 
had been standing in a draft, or else that the 
floor was damp, and he had caught cold; but 
this did not at all abate his vocal energy, for he 
kept up his singing and wheezing till morning, 
the only pauses being those devoted to refresh- 
ment. 

Now if I had not acted on the advice of a 
cheerful writer in the October number of Har- 
per’s Monthy, who enjoins upon suffering man- 
kind to cultivate disagreeable people, I should 
doubtless have had a dull time of it. As it 
was, watching my claret-bibbing friend’s ma- 
noeuvres made the hours pass away very pleas- 
antly. One of his favorite dodges was to con- 
ceal himself among my whiskers ; and routing 
him from this ambush was as difficult a job as 
routing a fugitive slave from the Dismal Swamp: 
it could be done only by setting the place on 
fire, which strategy, as it might possibly have 
proved quite as annoying to me as to the mos- 
quito, I did not resort to. I preferred waiting 
his own movements, knowing that, as he was of 
a restless turn of mind like myself, and given 
to roaming, he would soon venture out if only 
for the fun of the thing. 

Another of his schemes was to muffie his little 
gong and then play a monotonous air upon it, 
with a view, evidently, of lulling me to sleep. 
Succeeding in this, he would spread himself for 
® sumptuous repast, and having uncorked every 
vein within his reach, sip to his heart’s content. 


| 





paring his performance with that of Vieuxtemps 
I 
wondered, too, what your ‘‘Man about Town” 
would have made of him. Alas! if he had 
attacked that worthy citizen’s proboscis as he 
did mine, I fear he would have made ‘ mince 
meat” of him; but that is neither here nor 
there. 

Suffice it (for I must draw my story to an 
end, especially as I hear my friend coming 
again), suffice it, then, that I was much more 
amused than annoyed, and can truly say that I 
have not spent so pleasant a night for a long 
time as that I spent watching and reflecting 
on the movements of my favorite insect. He 
taught me many good lessons, some of which 
were peculiarly seasonable; his activity, his 
patience, his wit, his command of his resources 
(enabling him when his bills were dishonored 
in one quarter to draw successfully on another), 
all made a deep impression upon me, and in- 
spired me with new couraga I treated the 
drafts of my creditors the next day with the 
same consideration that I had extended to his 
during the night; evading them altogether 
when I could, postponing them indefinitely 
when I couldn’t, and when absolutely neces- 
sary (horrible alternative!) actually paying them. 
So that, after all, a man may gather wisdom 
from all the vicissitudes of life, and derive in- 
struction even from passing a night with a mos- 
quito. In grateful recognition of which fact, I 
beg leave to submit the following sonnet: 


TO THE MOSQUITO. 


Symphonious insect! scarce-embodied sprite! 
Who, though thy life is marked by bitter stings, 
Yet tun’st in glee thy ‘‘ harpof thousand strings,” 

How hard it is the world e’en one poor bite 

Should grudge thee, as thou sound’st thy tiny gong, 
And, in thy best titillatory mood, 

Askest “of each his proper tithe of blood, 
As meet return for thy mellifluous song! 
‘‘ Live and let live” in vain we mortals preach, 
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While thee we hunt with ever-murderous eye, 
And still more cruel, by vile network try 

To place our tempting vintage ’yond thy reach; 
For though thy orgies fret the drowsy night, 
To sing and sup thou hast a poet’s right. 





THE VIRGINIANS. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER I. 

IN WHICH ONE OF THE VIRGINIANS VISITS HOME. 
Ox the library wall of one of the most famous 

writers of America there hang two cross- 
ed swords, which his relatives wore in the great 
War of Independence. The one sword was gal- 
lantly drawn in the service of the King, the oth- 
er was the weapon of a brave and honored re- 
publican soldier. The possessor of the harm- 
less trophy has earned for himself a name alike 
honored in his ancestor’s country and his own, 
where genius such as his has always a peaceful 
welcome. 

The ensuing history reminds me of yonder 
swords in the historian’s study at Boston. In 
the Revolutionary War the subjects of this story 
—natives of America, and children of the Old 
Dominion — found th lves engaged on dif- 
ferent sides in the quarrel, coming together 
peaceably at its conclusion, as brethren should, 
their love never having materially diminished, 
however angrily the contest divided them. The 
colonel in scarlet, and the general in blue and 
buff, hang side by side in the wainscoted par- 
lor of the Warringtons, in England, where a 
descendant of one of the brothers has shown 
their portraits to me, with many of the letters 
which they wrote, and the books and papers 
which belonged to them. In the Warrington 
family, and to distinguish them from other per- 
sonages of that respectable race, these effigies 
have always gone by the name of ‘“‘ The Vir- 
ginians,” by which name their memoirs are 
christened. 

They both of them passed much time in Eu- 
rope. They lived just on the verge of that Old 
World from which we are drifting away so 
swiftly. They were familiar with many vari- 
eties of men and fortune. Their lot brought 
them into contact with personages of whom we 
read only in books, who seem alive as I read in 
the Virginians’ letters regarding them — whose 
voices I almost fancy I hear, as I read the yel- 
low pages, written scores of years since, blotted 
with the boyish tears of disappointed passion, 
dutifully dispatched after famous balls and cere- 
monies of the grand Old World, scribbled by 
camp-fires, or out of prison; nay, there is one 
that has a bullet through it, and of which a 
greater portion of the text is blotted out with 
the blood of the bearer. 

These letters had, probably, never been pre- 
served but for the affectionate thrift of one per- 
son, to whom they never failed in theif dutiful 
correspondence. ‘Their mother kept all her 
sons’ letters from the very first—in which Hen- 








ry, the younger of the twins, sends his love to 
his brother, then ill of a sprain at his grand- 
father’s house of Castlewood, in Virginia, and 
thanks his grandpapa for a horse which he rides 
with his tutor—down to the last, ‘‘ from my be- 
loved son,” which reached her but a few hours 
before her death. The venerable lady never 
visited Europe, save once with her parents in 
the reign of George the Second ; took.refuge in 
Richmond when the house of Castlewood was 
burned down during the war; and was called 
Madam Esmond ever after that event; never 
caring much for the name or family of War- 
rington, which she held in very slight estima- 
tion as compared to her own. 

The letters of the Virginians, as the reader 
will presently see, from specimens to be shown 
to him, are by no means full. They are hints 
rather than descriptions — indications and out- 
lines chiefly. It may be that the present writer 
has mistaken the forms, and filled in the color 
wrongly; but, poring over the documents, I 
have tried to imagine the situation of the writer 
—where he was, and by what persons surround- 
ed. Ihave drawn the figures as I fancied they 
were ; set down conversations as I think I might 
have heard them; and so, to the best of my 
ability, endeavored to revivify the by-gone times 
and people. With what success the task has 
been accomplished—with what profit or amuse- 
ment to himself—the kind reader will please to 
determine. 


One summer morning, in the year 1756, and 
in the reign of his Majesty King George the 
Second, the Young Rachel, Virginian ship, Ed- 
ward Franks master, came up the Avon river, 
on her happy return from her annual voyage to 
the Potomac. She proceeded to Bristol with 
the tide, and moored in the stream as near as 
possible to Trail’s wharf, to which she was con- 
signed. Mr. Trail, her part owner, who could 
survey his ship from his counting-house win- 
dows, straightway took boat, and came up her 
side. The owner of the Young Rachel, a large, 
grave man in his own hair, and of a demure 
aspect, gave the hand of welcome to Captain 
Franks, who stood on his deck, and congratu- 
lated the captain upon the speedy and fortunate 
voyage which he had made; and remarking 
that we ought to be thankful to Heaven for its 
mercies, he proceeded presently to business, by 
asking particulars relative to cargo and passen- 
gers. 

Franks was a pleasant man, who loved a joke. 
‘* We have,” says he, ‘‘but yonder ugly negro 
boy, who is fetching the trunks, and a passen- 
ger who has the state cabin to himself.” 

Mr. Trail looked as if he would have pre- 
ferred more mercies from Heaven. ‘‘Confound 
you, Franks, and your luck! The Duke Will- 
iam, which came in last week, brought four- 
teen, and she is not half of our tonnage.” 

‘*And this passeuger, who has the whole 
cabin, don’t pay nothin’,” continued the Cap- 
tain. ‘*Swear, now; it will do you good, Mr. 
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Trail—indeed it will. 
icine.” 

*‘ A passenger take the whole cabin and not 
pay! Gracious mercy! are you a fool, Captain 
Franks ?” 

*“* Ask the passenger himself, for here he 
comes.” And, as the master spoke, a young 
man of some nineteen years of age came up the 
hatchway. He had a cloak and a sword under 
his arm, and was dressed in deep mourning, 
and called out, ‘‘Gumbo, you idiot, why don’t 
you fetch the baggage out of the cabin? Well, 
shipmate, our journey is ended. You will see 
all the little folks to-night whom you have been 
talking about. Give my love to Polly, and Bet- 
ty, and little Tommy, not forgetting my duty to 
Mrs. Franks. I thought, yesterday, the voyage 
would never be done, and now I am almost sor- 
ry it is over. That little berth in my cabin 
looks very comfortable now I am going to 
leave it.” 

Mr. Trail scowled at the young passenger 
who had paid no money for his passage. He 
scarcely nodded his head to the stranger, when 
Captain Franks said, ‘‘This here gentleman is 
Mr. Trail, Sir, whose name you have a-heerd 
of.” 

‘* It’s pretty well known in Bristol, Sir,” says 
Mr. Trail, majestically. 

** And this is Mr. Warrington, Madam Es- 
mond Warrington’s son, of Castlewood,” contin- 
ued the Captain. 

The British merchant’s hat was instantly off 
his head, and the owner of the beaver was mak- 
ing a prodigious number of bows, as if a crown- 
prince were before him. 

‘*Gracious powers, Mr. Warrington! This 
is a delight, indeed! What a crowning mercy 
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I have tried the med- 





that your voyage should have been so prosper- 
ous! You must have my boat to go on shore. 
Let me cordially and respectfully welcome you 
to England; let me shake your hand as the son 
of my benefactress and patroness, Mrs. Esmond 
Warrington, whose name is known and honored 
on Bristol Change, I warrant you. Isn’t it, 
Franks ?” 

‘* There’s no sweeter tobacco comes from Vir- 
ginia, and no better brand than the Three Cas- 
tles,” says Mr. Franks, drawing a great brass 
tobacco-box from his pocket, and thrusting a 
quid into his jolly mouth. ‘You don’t know 
what a comfort it is, Sir; you'll take to it, bless 
you, as you grow older. Won't he, Mr. Trail? 
I wish you had ten ship-loads of it instead of 
one. You might have ten ship-loads: I’ve 
told Madam Esmond so; I’ve rode over her 
plantation ; she treats me like a lord when I go 
to the house; she don’t grudge me the best of 
wine, or keep me cooling my heels in the count- 
ing-room as some folks does (with a look at Mr. 
Trail). She is a real born Lady, she is; and 


| ight have a thousand hogsheads as easy as her 
| hundreds, if there were but hands enough.” 


‘“*T have lately engaged in the Guinea trade, 
and could supply her ladyship with any number 
of healthy young negroes before next fall,” said 
Mr. Trail, obsequiously. 

‘*We are averse to the purchase of negroes 
from Africa,” said the young gentleman, coldly. 
‘* My grandfather and my mother have always 
objected to it, and I do not like to think of sell- 
ing or buying the poor wretches.” 

**It is for their good, my dear young Sir! 
for their temporal and their spiritual good!” 
cried Mr. Trail. ‘‘And we purchase the poor 
creatures only for their benefit; let me talk this 
matter over with you at my own house. I can 
introduce you to a happy home, a Christian 
family, and a British merchant’s honest fare. 
Can’t I, Captain Franks?” 

**Can’t say,” growled the Captain: ‘‘ never 
asked me to take bite or sup at your ‘able. 
Asked me to psalm-singing once, and to hear 
Mr. Ward preach: don’t care for them sort of 
entertainments.” 

Not choosing to take any notice of this re- 
mark, Mr. Trail continued, in his low tone: 
‘Business is business, my dear young Sir, and 
I know ’tis only my duty—the duty of all of us 
—to cultivate the fruits of the earth in their 
season. As the heir of Madam Esmond’s estate 
—for I speak, I believe, to the heir of that great 
property ?” 

The young gentleman made a bow. 

‘*T would urge upon you, at the very earliest 
moment, the propriety, the duty of increasing 
the ample means with which Heaven has bless- 
ed you. As an honest factor, I could not do 
otherwise ; as a prudent man, should I scruple 
to speak of what will tend to your profit and 
mine? No, my dear Mr. George.” 

‘* My name is not George: my name is Hen- 
ry,” said the young man as he turned his head 
away, and his eyes filled with tears. 
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‘**Gracious powers! what do you mean, Sir? 
Did you not say you were my lady’s heir? and 
is not George Esmond Warrington, Esq.—” 

**Hold your tongue, you fool!” cried Mr. 
Franks, striking the merchant a tough blow on 
his sleek sides, as the young lad turned away. 
Don’t you see the young gentleman a-swab- 
bing his eyes, and note his black clothes ?” 

**What do you mean, Captain Franks, by 
laying your hand on your owners? Mr. George 
is the heir; I know the Colonel’s will well 
enough.” 

‘Mr. George is there,” said the Captain, 
pointing with his thumb to the deck. 

‘* Where ?” cries the factor. 

‘¢ Mr. George is there!” reiterated the Cap- 
tain, again lifting up his finger toward the top- 
mast, or the sky beyond. ‘‘ He is dead a year, 
Sir, come next 9th of July. He would go out 
with General Braddock on that dreadful busi- 
ness to the Belle Riviére. He and a thousand 
more never came back again. Every man of 
them was murdered as he fell. You know the 
Indian way, Mr. Trail?” And here the Cap- 
tain passed his hand rapidly round his head. 
** Horrible! ain’t it, Sir? horrible! He was a 
fine young man, the very picture of this one; 
only his hair waz black, which is now hanging 
in a bloody Indian wigwam. He was often and 
often on board of the Young Rachel, and would. 
have his chests of books broke open on deck be- 
fore they was landed. He was a shy and silent 
young gent: not like this one, which was the 
merriest, wildest young fellow, full of his songs 
and fun. He took on dreadful at the news; 
went to his bed, had that fever which lays so 
many of ’em by the heels along that swampy 
Potomac, but he’s got better on the voyage: the 
voyage makes every one better; and, in course, 
the young gentleman can’t be forever a-crying 
after a brother who dies and leaves him a great 
fortune. Ever since we sighted Ireland he has 
been quite gay and happy, only he would go off 
at times, when he was most merry, saying, ‘I 
wish my dearest Georgy could enjoy this here 
sight along with me,’ and when you mentioned 
the t’other’s name, you see, he couldn’t stand 
it.” And the honest Captain’s own eyes filled 
with tears, as he turned and looked toward the 
object of his compassion. 

Mr. Trail assumed a lugubrious countenance 
befitting the tragic compliment with which he 
prepared to greet the young Virginian ; but the 
latter answered him very curtly, declined his 
offers of hospitality, and only staid in Mr. 
Trail’s house long enough to drink a glass of 
wine and to take up a sum of money of which 
he stood in need. But he and Captain Franks 
parted on the very warmest terms, and all the 
little crew of the Young Rachel cheered from 
the ship’s side as their passenger left it. 

Again and again Harry Warrington and his 
brother had pored over the English map, and 
determined upon the course which they should 
take upon arriving at Home. All Americans 
who love the Old Country—and what gently- 





nurtured man or woman of Anglo-Saxon race 
does not ?—have ere this rehearsed their En- 
glish travels, and visited in fancy the spots with 
which their hopes, their parents’ fond stories, 
their friends’ descriptions, have rendered them 
familiar. There are few things to me more af- 
fecting in the history of the quarrel which di- 
vided the two great nations than the recurrence 
of that word Home, as used by the younger to- 
ward the elder country. Harry Warrington had 
his chart laid out. Before London, and its glo- 
rious temples of St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s, its 
grim Tower, where the brave and loyal had shed 
their blood, from Wallace down to Balmerino 
and Kilmarnock, pitied by gentle hearts ;—be- 
fore the awful window of Whitehall, whence 
the martyr Charles had issued, to kneel once 
more, and then ascend to Heaven ;—before 
Play-houses, Parks, and Palaces, wondrous re- 
sorts of wit, pl e, and splendor ;— before 
Shakspeare’s resting-place under the tall spire 
which rises by Avon, amidst the sweet War- 
wickshire pastures ; before Derby, and Falkirk, 
and Culloden, where the cause of honor and 
loyalty had fallen, it might be to rise no more ; 
—before all these points of their pilgrimage there 
was one which the young Virginian brothers 
held even more sacred, and that was the home 
of their family,—that old Castlewood in Hamp- 
shire, about which their parents had talked so 
fondly. From Bristol to Bath, from Bath to 
Salisbury, to Winchester, to exton, to Home ; 
they knew the way, and had mapped the jour- 
ney many and many a time. 

We must fancy our American traveler to be 
a handsome young fellow, whose suit of sables 
only made him look the more interesting. The 
plump landlady from her bar, surrounded by 
her china and punch-bowls, and stout gilded 
bottles of strong waters, and glittering rows of 
silver flagons, looked kindly after the young 
gentleman as he passed through the inn-hall 
from his post-chaise, and the obsequious Cham- 
berlain bowed him up stairs to the Rose or the 
Dolphin. The trim chambermaid dropped her 
best courtesy for his fee, and Gumbo, in the inn- 
kitchen, where the townsfolk drank their mug 
of ale by the great fire, bragged of his young 
master’s splendid house in Virginia, and of the 
immense wealth to which he was heir. The 
post-chaise whirled the traveler through the 
most delightful home-scenery his eyes had ever 
lighted on. If English landscape is pleasant to 
the American of the present day, who must needs 
contrast the rich woods and glowing pastures, and 
picturesque ancient villages of the Old Coun- 
try with the rough aspect of his own, how much 
pleasanter must Harry Warrington’s course have 
been, whose journeys had lain through swamps 
and forest solitudes from one Virginian ordinary 
to another log-house at the end of the day’s 
route, and who now lighted suddenly upon the 
busy, happy, splendid scene of English summer? 
And the high road, a hundred years ago, was 
not that grass-grown desert of the present time. 
It was alive with constant travel and traffic: 
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the country towns and inns swarmed with life 
and gayety. The ponderous wagon, with its 
bells and plodding team; the light post-coach 
that achieved the journey from the White Hart, 
Salisbury, to the Swan with Two Necks, Lon- 
don, in two days; the strings of pack-horses 
that had not yet left the road; my lord’s gilt 
post-chaise and six, with the outriders gallop- 
ing on ahead ; the country squire’s great coach 
aud heavy Flanders’ mares; the farmers trot- 
ting to market, or the parson jolting to the ca- | 
thedral town on Dumpling, his wife behind on | 
the pillion,—all these crowding sights and brisk | 
people greeted the young traveler on his sum- 
mer journey. Hodge, the farmer’s boy, took | 
off his hat, and Polly, the milk-maid, bobbed a | 
courtesy, as the chaise whirled over the pleasant | 
village-green, and the white-headed children 
lifted their chubby faces and cheered. The 
church-spires glistened with gold, the cottage- 
gables glared in sunshine, the great elms mur- 
mured in summer, or cast purple shadows over 
the grass. Young Warrington never had such 
a glorious day, or witnessed a scene so delight- 
ful. To be nineteen years of age, with high 
health, high spirits, and a full purse, to be mak- 
ing your first journey, and rolling through the 
country in a post-chaise at nine miles an hour | 
—oh happy youth! almost it makes one young 
to think of him! But Harry was too eager to 
give more than a passing glance at the Abbey 
at Bath, or gaze with more than a moment's 
wonder at the mighty minster at Salisbury. 
Until he beheld Home it seemed to him he had 
no eyes for any other place. 

At last the young gentleman’s post-chaise 
drew up at the rustic inn on Castlewood Green, 
of which his grandsire :ad many a time ialked 
to him, and which bears as its ensign, swinging 
from an elm near the inn-porch, the Three Cas- 
tles of the Esmond family. They had a sign, 
too, over the gateway of Castlewood House, 
bearing the same cognizance. This was the 
hatchment of Francis Lord Castlewood, who 
now lay in the chapel hard by, his son reigning 
in his stead. 

Harry Warrington had often heard of Francis 
Lord Castlewood. It was for Frank’s sake, and 
for his great love toward the boy, that Colonel 
Esmon1 determined to forego his claim to the 
English estates and rank of his family, and re- 
tired to Virginia. The young man had led 
r. wild youth; he had fought with distinction 
under Marlborough ; he had married a foreign 
lady, and most lamentably adopted her relig- 
ion. At one time he had been a Jacobite (for 
loyalty to the sovereign was ever hereditary in 
the Esmond family), but had received some 
slight or injury from the Prince, which had 
caused him to rally to King George’s side. He 
had, on his second marriage, renounced the er- 
rors of Popery which he had temporarily em- 
braced, and returned to the Established Church 
again. He had, from his constant support of 
the King and the Minister of the time being, 











been rewarded by his Majesty George II., and 


died an English peer. An earl’s coronet now 
figured on the hatchment which hung over Cas- 
tlewood gate—and there was an end of the jolly 
gentleman. Between Colonel Esmond, who 
had become his step-father and his lordship there 
had ever been a brief but affectionate corre- 
spondence—on the Colonel’s part especially, who 
loved his step-son, and had a hundred stories 
to tell about him to his grandchildren. Madam 
Esmond, however, said she could see nothing 
in her half-brother. He was dull, except when 


| he drank too much wine, and that, to be sure, 


was every day at dinner. Then he was bois- 
terous, and his conversation not pleasant. He 
was good-looking—yes—a fine tall stout ani- 
mal; she had rather her boys should follow a 
different model. In spite of the grandfather’s 
encomium of Viscount Francis, the boys had no 
very great respect for their kinsman’s memory. 
The lads and their mother were stanch Jacob- 
ites, though having every respect for his pres- 
ent Majesty; but right was right, and nothing 
could make their hearts swerve from their alle- 
giance to the descendants of the martyr Charles. 

With a beating heart Harry Warrington 
walked from the inn toward the house where 
his grandsire’s youth had been passed. The 
little village-green of Castlewood slopes down 
toward the river, which is spanned by an old 
bridge of a single broad arch, and from this the 
ground rises gradually toward the house, gray 
with many gables and buttresses, and backed 
by a darkling wood. An old man sate at the 
wicket on a stone bench in front of the great 
arched entrance to the house, over which the 
earl’s hatchment was hanging. An old dog 
was crouched at the man’s feet. Immediately 
above the ancient sentry at the gate was an open 
casement with some homely flowers in the win- 
dow, from behind which good-humored girls’ 
faces were peeping. ‘They were watching the 
young traveler dressed in black as he walked 
up gazing toward the castle, and the ebony at- 
tendant who followed the gentleman’s steps also 
accoutred in mourning. So was he at the gate 
in mourning, and the girls when they came out 
had black ribbons. 

To Harry’s surprise, the old man accosted him 
by his name. ‘‘ You have had a nice ride to 
Hexton, Master Harry, and the sorrel carried 
you well.” 

‘¢T think you must be Lockwood,” said Harry, 
with rather a tremulous voice, holding out his 
hand to the old man. His grandfather had 
often told him of Lockwood, and how he had 
accompanied the Colonel and the young Vis- 
count in Marlborough’s wars forty years ago. 
The veteran seemed puzzled by the mark of af- 
fection which Harry extended to him. The old 
dog gazed at the new-comer, and then went and 
put his head between his knees. ‘‘I have heard 
of you often. How did you know my name?” 

“They say I forget most things,” says the 
old man, with a smile; ‘‘ but I ain’t so bad as 
that quite. Only this mornin’, when you went 
out, my darter says, ‘Father, do you know why 
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you have a black coat on?’ ‘In course I know 
why I have a black coat,’ saysI. ‘ My lord is 
dead. They say ’twas a foul blow, and Master 
Frank is my lord now, and Master Harry’—why 
what have you done since you’ve went out this 
morning? Why you have a grow’d taller and 
changed your hair—though I know—I know 
you.” 

One of the young women had tripped out by 
this time from the porter’s lodge, and dropped 
the stranger a pretty courtesy. ‘‘ Grandfather 
sometimes does not recollect very well,” she said, 
pointing to her head. ‘‘ Your honor seems to 
have heard of Lockwood ?” 

‘* And you, have you never heard of Colonel 
Francis Esmond ?” 

** He was Captain and Major in Webb’s Foot, 
and I was with him in two campaigns, sure 


enough,” cries Lockwood. ‘‘Wasn’t I, Pon- | 


to?” 

**The Colonel as married Viscountess Ra- 
chel, my late lord’s mother, and went to live 
among the Indians? We have heard of him. 
Sure we have his picture in our gallery, and 
hisself painted it.” 

** Went to live in Virginia, and died there 
seven years ago, and I am his grandson.” 

‘*Lord, your honor! Why, your honor’s 
skin’s as white as mine,” cries Molly. ‘‘Grand- 
father, do you hear this? His honor is Colo- 
nel Esmond’s grandson that used to send you 
tobacco, and his honor have come all the way 
from Virginia.” 

“*To see you, Lockwood,” says the young 
man, “and the family. I only set foot on En- 
glish ground yesterday, and my first visit is for 
home. I may see the house, though the fami- 
ly are from home?” Molly dared to say Mrs. 
Barker would let his honor see the house, and, 
taking the old porter’s arm, Harry Warrington 
made his way across the court, seeming to 
know the place as well as if he had been born 
there, Miss Molly thought, who followed, ac- 
companied by Mr. Gumbo making her a profu- 
sion of polite bows and speeches. 


—_———————_. 


CHAPTER II. 
TN WHICH HARRY HAS TO PAY FOR HIS SUPPER. 


Cotoxnet Esmonn’s grandson rang for a 
while at his ancestors’ house of Castlewood, be- 
fore any one within condescended to notice his 
summons. ‘The servant, who at length issued 
from the door, seemed to be very little affected 
by the announcement that the visitor was a re- 
lation of the family. The family was away, 
and in their absence John cared very little for 
their relatives, but was eager to get back to 
his game at cards with Thomas in the win- 
dow-seat. The housekeeper was busy getting 
ready for my lord and my lady, who were ex- 
pected that evening. Only by strong entreat- 
ies could Harry gain leave to see my lady’s sit- 
ting-room and the picture-room, where, sure 
enough, was a portrait of his grandfather in 
periwig and breast-plate, the counterpart of 








their picture in Virginia, and a likeness of his 
grandmother, as Lady Castlewood, in a yet ear- 
lier habit of Charles II.’s time ; her neck bare, 
her fair golden hair waving over her shoulders 
in ringlets which he remembered to have seen 
snowy white. From the contemplation of these 
sights the sulky housekeeper drove him. Her 
family was about to arrive. There was my 
lady the Countess, and my lord and his brother, 
and the young ladies, and the Baroness, who 
was to have the state bed-room. Who was the 
Baroness? The Baroness Bernstein, the young 
ladies’ aunt. Harry wrote down his name on 
a paper from his own pocket-book, and laid it 
on a table in the hall. “Henry Esmond War- 
rington, of Castlewood, in Virginia, arrived in 
England yesterday—staying at the Three Cas- 
tles in the village.” The lackeys rose up from 
their cards to open the door to him, in order to 
get their ‘‘vails,” and Gumbo quitted the 
bench at the gate, where he had been talking 
with old Lockwood, the porter, who took Har- 
ry’s guinea, hardly knowing the meaning of the 
gift. During the visit to the home of his fa- 
thers, Harry had only seen little Polly’s coun- 
tenance that was the least unselfish or kindly ; 
he walked away, not caring to own how disap- 
pointed he was, and what a damp had been 
struck upon him by the aspect of the place. 
They ought to have known him. Had any of 
them ridden up to his house in Virginia, wheth- 
er the master were present or absent, the guests 
would have been made welcome, and, in sight 
of his ancestors’ hall, he had to go and ask for 
a dish of bacon and eggs at a country ale- 
house! 

After his dinner, he went to the bridge and 
sate on it, looking toward the old house, behind 
which the sun was descending as the rooks 
came cawing home to their nests in the elms. 
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His young fancy pictured to itself many of the 
ancestors of whom his mother and grandsire 
had told him. He fancied knights and hunts- 
men crossing the ford — cavaliers of King 
Charles’s days; my Lord Castlewood, his grand- 
mother’s first husband, riding out with hawk 
and hound. The recollection of his dearest 
lost brother came back to him as he indulged 
in these reveries, and smote him with a pang 
of exceeding tenderness and longing, insomuch 
that the young man hung his head and wept 
with all his heart, and no doubt would have 
made a pretty picture for a sentimental artist 
to sketch, had there been such a person near ; 
but there was none such. As he sate plunged 
in his own thoughts, which were mingled up 
with the mechanical clinking of the blacksmith’s 
forge hard by, the noises of the evening, the 
talk of the rooks, and the calling of the birds 
round about—a couple of young men on horse- 
back dashed over the bridge. One of them, 
with an oath, called him a fool, and told him 
to keep out of the way; the other, who fancied 
he might have jostled the foot-passenger, and 
possibly might have sent him over the parapet, 
pushed on more quickly when he reached the 
other side of the water, calling likewise to Tom | 


to come on; and the pair of young gentlemen | 


| and loneliness in his young heart. 





and to call for his slippers and gown. Just be- 
fore dark, about two hours after the arrival of 
the first carriage, a second chariot with four 
horses had passed over the bridge, and a stout, 
high-colored lady, with a very dark pair of eyes, 
had looked hard at Mr. Warrington. ‘That 
was the Baroness Bernstein, the landlady said, 
my lord’s aunt, and Harry remembered the first 
Lady Castlewood had come of a German fami- 
ly. Earl, and countess, and baroness, and 
postillions, and gentlemen, and horses, had all 
disappeared behind the castle gate, and Harry 
was fain to go to bed at last, in the most mel- 
ancholy mood, and with a cruel sense of neglect 
He could 
not sleep, and, besides, ere long, heard a pro- 
digious noise, and cursing, and giggling, and 
screaming from my landlady’s bar, which would 
have served to keep him awake. 

Then Gumbo’s voice was heard without, re- 
monstrating, ‘‘ You can not go in, Sar; my mas- 
ter asleep, Sar!” but a shrill voice, with many 
oaths, which Harry Warrington recognized, 
cursed Gumbo for a stupid negro woolly pate, 
and he was pushed aside, giving entrance to a 


| flood of oaths into the room, and a young gen- 


tleman behind them. 
‘*Beg your pardon, Cousin Warrington,” 


were up the hill on their way to the house be- | cried the young blasphemer, “are you asleep? 
fore Harry had recovered himself from his sur- | Beg your pardon for riding you over on the 


prise at their appearance, and wrath at their | 
behavior. In a minute or two, this advanced 
guard was followed by two livery servants on 
horseback, who scowled at the young traveler | 
on the bridge a true British welcome of Curse | 
you, who are you? After these, in a minute | 

or two, came a coach-and-six, a ponderous ve- 
hicle, having need of the horses which drew it, 
and containing three ladies, a couple of maids, 
and an armed man on a seat behind the car- 
riage. 
at Harry Warrington as the carriage passed | 
over the bridge, and did not return the salute | 


which, recognizing the family arms, he gave it. | at the Bell at Hexton. 


Mr. William laughed, incoherently. 


Three handsome pale faces looked out | going to send you souse into the river. 


bridge. Didn’t know you—course shouldn't 
have done it—thought it was a lawyer with a 
writ — dressed in black, you know. Gad! 
thought it was Nathan come to nab me.” And 
It was ev- 
| ident that he was excited with liquor. 

‘*You did me great honor to mistake me for 
a sheriff’s officer, cousin,” says Harry, with 


| great gravity, sitting up in his tall night-cap. 


“Gad! I thought it was Nathan, and was 
But I 
ask your pardon. You see I had been drinking 
at the Bell at Hexton, and the punch is good 
Hullo! you, Davis! a 


The gentleman behind the carriage glared at | bowl of punch; d’you hear?” 


him haughtily. Harry felt terribly alone. 
thought he weuld go back to Captain Franks. | 
The Rachel and her little tossing cabin seemed | 


He | 


“‘T have had my share for to-night, cousin, 
and I should think you have,” Harry continues, 
always in the dignified style. 





a cheery spot in comparison to that on which | | You want me to go, Cousin What’s-your- 
he stood. The inn folks did not know his | name, I see,” Mr. William said, with gravity. 
name of Warrington. They told him that was | “You want me to go, and they want me to 
my lady in the coach, with her step-daughter, | come, and I didn’t want to come. I said, I’d 
my Lady Maria, and her daughter, my Lady | see him hanged first—that’s what I said. Why 
Fanny; and the young gentleman in the gray | should I trouble myself to come down all alone 
frock was Mr. William, and he with powder on | of an evening, and look after a fellow I don’t 
the chestnut was my lord. It was the latter | care a pin for? Zackly what I said. Zack- 
had sworn the loudest and called him a fool; | ly what Castlewood said. Why the devil should 
and it was the gray frock which had nearly gal- | he go down? Castlewood says, and so said my 
loped Harry into the ditch. ]-dy, but the Baroness would have you. It’s 
The landlord of the ‘Three Castles had shown | a the Baroness’s doing, and if she says a thing. 
Harry a bed-chamber, but he had refused to | it must be done; so you may just get up and 
have his portmanteaus unpacked, thinking|come.” Mr. Esmond delivered these words 
that, for a certainty, the folks of the great house | with the most amiable rapidity and indistinct- 
would invite him to theirs. One, two, three | ness, running them into one another, and tack- 
hours passed, and there came no invitation. | ing about the room as he spoke. But the young 
Harry was fain to have his trunks open at last, | Virginian was in great wrath. ‘‘I tell you 
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what, cousin,” he cried, ‘‘ I won’t move for the 
Countess, or for the Baroness, or for all the 
cousins in Castlewood.” And when the land- 
‘lord entered the chamber with the bowl of 
punch which Mr. Esmond had ordered, the 
young gentleman in bed called out fiercely to 
the host to turn that sot out of the room. 

*«Sot, you little tobacconist! Sot, you Chero- 
kee!” screams out Mr. William ; ‘‘jamp out of 
bed, and I'll drive my sword through your body. 
Why didn’t I do it to-day when I took you for a 
bailiff—a confounded pettifogging bum-bailiff!” 
And he went on screeching more oaths aad in- 
coherencies, until the landlord, the drawer, the 
hostier, and all the folks of the kitchen were 
brought to lead him away. After which Harry 
Warrington closed his tent round him in sulky 
wrath, and, no doubt, finally went fast to sleep. 


My landlord was very much more obsequious 
on the next morning when he met his young 
guest, having now fully learned his name and 
quality. Other messengers had come from the 
castle on the previous night to bring both the 
young gentlemen home, and poor Mr. William, 
it appeared, had returned in a wheel-barrow, 
being not altogether unaccustomed to that mode 
of conveyance. ‘‘ He never remembers nothin’ 
about it the next day. He is of a real kind na- 
ture, Mr. William,” the landlord vowed, ‘‘ and 
the men get crowns and half-crowns from him 
by saying that he beat them overnight when he 
was in liquor. He’s the devil when he’s tipsy, 
Mr. William, but when he is sober he is the 
very kindest of young gentlemen.” 

As nothing is unknown to writers of biogra- 
phies of the present kind, it may be as well to 
state what had occurred within the walls of Cas- 
tlewood House, while Harry Warrington was 
without, awaiting some token of recognition 
from his kinsmen. On their arrival at home 
the family had found the paper on which the 
lad’s name was inscribed, and his appearance 
occasioned a little domestic council. My Lord 
Castlewood supposed that must have been the 
young gentleman whom they had seen on the 
bridge, and as they had not drowned him they 
must invite him. Let a man go down with the 
proper messages, let a servant carry a note. 
Lady Fanny thought it would be more civil if 
one of the brothers would go to their kinsman, 
especially considering the original greeting which 
they had given. Lord Castlewood had not the 
slightest objection to his brother William going 
—yes, William should go. Upon this Mr. Will- 
iam said (with a yet stronger expression) that 
he would be hanged if he would go. Lady 
Maria thought the young gentleman whom they 
had remarked at the bridge was a pretty fellow 
enough. Castlewood is dreadfully dull, I am 
sure neither of my brothers do any thing to 
make it amusing. He may be vulgar—no doubt, 
he is vulgar—but let us see the American. Such 
was Lady Maria’s opinion. Lady Castlewood 
was neither for inviting nor for refusing him, 
but for delaying. ‘‘ Wait till your Aunt comes, 





children; perhaps the Baroness won’t like to 
see the young man; at least, let us consult her 
before we ask him.” And so the hospitality to 
be offered by his nearest kinsfolk to poor Harry 
Warrington remained yet in abeyance. 

At length the equipage of the Baroness Bern- 
stein made its appearance, and whatever doubt 
there might be as to the reception of the Vir- 
ginian stranger, there was no lack of enthusiasm 
in this generous family regarding their wealthy 
and powerful kinswoman. The state-chamber 
had already been prepared for her. The cook 
had arrived the previous day with instructions 
to get ready a supper for her such as her lady- 
ship liked. The table sparkled with old plate 
and was set in the oak dining-room with the 
pictures of the family round the walls. There 
was the late Viscount, his father, his mother, 
his sister—these two lovely pictures. There 
was his predecessor by Vandyck, and his Vis- 
countess. There was Colonel Esmond, their 
relative in Virginia, about whose grandson the 
ladies and gentlemen of the Esmond family 
showed such a very moderate degree of sym- 
pathy. 

The feast set before their aunt, the Baroness, 
was a very good one, and her ladyship enjoyed 
it. The supper occupied an hour or two, during 
which the whole Castlewood family were most 
attentive to their guest. ‘The Countess pressed 
all the good dishes upon her, of which she free- 
ly partook: the butler no sooner saw her glass 
empty than he filled it with Champagne: the 
young folks and their mother kept up the con- 
versation, not so much by talking, as by listen- 
ing appropriately to their friend. She was full 
of spirits and humor. She seemed to know 
every body in Europe, and about those every 
bodies the wickedes: stories. ‘The Countess of 
Castlewood, ordinarily a very demure, severe 
woman, and a stickler for the proprieties, smiled 
at the very worst of these anecdotes: the girls 
looked at one another and laughed at the ma- 
ternal signal; the boys giggled and roared with 
especial delight at their sisters’ confusion. They 
also partook freely of the wine which the butler 
handed round, nor did they, or their guest, dis- 
dain the bowl of smoking punch, which was laid 
on the table after the supper. Many and many 
a night, the Baroness said, she had drunk at 
that table by her father’s side. ‘That was his 
place,” she pointed to the place where the 
Countess now sat. She saw none of the old 
plate. That was all melted to pay his gambling 
debts. She hoped, Young gentlemen, that you 
don’t play. 

‘*Never, on my word,” says Castlewood. 

‘* Never, ’pon honor,” says Will—winking at 
his brother. 

The Baroness was very glad to hear they 
were such good boys. Her face grew redder 


with the punch; and she became voluble, might 
have been thought coarse, but that times were 
different, and those critics were inclined to be 
especially favorable. 

She talked to the boys about their father, 
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their grandfather—other men and women of 
the house. ‘‘The only man of the family was 
that,” she said, pointing (with an arm that was 
yet beautifully round and white) toward the 
picture of the military gentleman in the red 
coat and cuirass, and great black periwig. 

“The Virginian? Whatishe good for? I 
always thought he was good for nothing but to 
cultivate tobacco and my grandmother,” says 
my lord, laughing. 

She struck her hand upon the table with an 
energy that made the glasses dance. ‘I say 
he was the best of you all. There never was 
one of the male Esmonds that had more brains 
than a goose except him. He was not fit for 
this wicked, selfish, old world of ours, and he 
was right to go and live out of it. Where 
would your father have been, young people, but 
for him ?” 

‘*Was he particularly kind to our papa?” 
says Lady Maria. 

“Qld stories, my dear Maria!” cries the 
Countess. ‘*I am sure my dear Earl was very 
kind to him in giving him that great estate in 
Virginia.” 

** Since his brother’s death, the lad who has 
been here to-day is heir to that. Mr. Draper 
told me so! Peste! I don’t know why my 
fataer gave up such a property.” 

‘* Who has been here to-day?” asked the 
Baroness, highly excited. 

“‘ Harry Esmond Warrington, of Virginia,” 
my Lord answered; ‘a lad whom Will nearly 
pitched into the river, and whom I pressed my 
Lady the Countess to invite to stay here.” 

**You mean that one of these Virginian boys 
has been to Castlewood, and has not been asked 
to stay here?” 

‘*There is but one of them, my dear creat- 
ure,” interposes the Earl. ‘‘The other, you 
know, has just been—” 

‘* For shame, for shame !” 

**Qh! it ain’t pleasant, I confess, to be se—” 

‘Do you mean that a grandson of Henry 
Esmond, the master of this house, has been here, 
and none of you have offered him hospitality ?” 

‘* Since we didn’t know it, and he is staying 
at the Castles?” interposes Will. 

‘*That he is staying at the Inn, and you are 
sitting there!” cries the old lady. ‘‘ This is too 
bad—call somebody to me. Get me my hood 
—TI'll go to the boy myself. Come with me 
this instant, my Lord Castlewood.” 

The young man rose up, evidently in wrath. 
** Madame the Baroness of Bernstein,” he said, 
‘*your ladyship is welcome to go; but as for 
me, I don’t choose to have such words as ‘shame- 
ful’ applied to my conduct. I won’t go and 
fetch the young gentleman from Virginia, and 
I propose to sit here and finish this bowl of 
punch. Eugene! Don’t Eugene me, Madam. 
I know her ladyship has a great deal of money, 
which you are desirous should remain in our 
amiable family. You want it more than I do. 
Cringe for it—I won't.” And he sank back in 
his chair. 





The Baroness looked at the family, who held 
their heads down, and then at my Lord, but 
this time without any dislike. She leaned over 
to him and said rapidly, in German, ‘I had un- 
right when I said the Colonel was the only man 
of the family. Thou canst, if thou willest, 
Eugene.” ‘To which remark my Lord only 
bowed. 

“If you do not wish an old woman to go out 
at this hour of the night, let William, at least, 
go and fetch his cousin,” said the Baroness. 

**The very thing I proposed to him.” 

“* And so did we—and so did we!” cried the 
daughters, in a breath. 

“JT am sure I only wanted the dear Baron- 
ess’s consent!” said their mother, “‘and shall 
be charmed for my part to welcome our young 
relative.” 

“Will! Put on thy pattens, and get a lan- 
tern, and go fetch the Virginian,” said my lord. 

** And we will have another bow] of punch. 
when he comes,” says William, who by this 
time had already had too much. And he went 
forth—how we have seen; and how he had 
more punch; and how ill he succeeded in his 
embassy. 

The worthy lady of Castlewood, as she caught 
sight of young Harry Warrington by the river 
side, must have seen a very handsome and in- 
teresting youth, and very likely had reasons of 
her own for not desiring his presence in her 
family. All mothers are not eager to encour- 
age the visits of interesting youths of nineteen 
in families where there are virgins of twenty. 
If Harry’s acres had been in Norfolk or Devon, 
in place of Virginia, no doubt the good Count- 
ess would have been rather more eager in her 
welcome. Had she wanted him she would 
have given him her hand readily enough. If 
our people of ton are selfish, at any rate they 
show they are selfish; and, being cold-hearted, 
at least have no hypocrisy of affection. 

Why should Lady Castlewood put herself out 
of the way to welcome the young stranger? 
Because he was friendless? Only a simpleton 
could ever imagine such a reason as that. 
People of fashion, like her ladyship, are friendly 
to those who have plenty of friends. A poor 
lad, alone, from a distant country, with only 
very moderate means, and those not as yet in 
his own power, with uncouth manners very 
likely, and coarse provincial habits; was a 
great lady called upon to put herself out of the 
way for such ayouth? Adlons donc! He was 
quite as well at the alehouse as at the Castle. 

This, no doubt, was her ladyship’s opinion, 
which her kinswoman, the Baroness Bernstein, 
who knew her perfectly well, entirely under- 
stood. ‘The Baroness, too, was a woman of the 
world, and, possibly, on occasion, could be as 
selfish as any other person of fashion. She 
fully understood the cause of the deference 
which all the Castlewood family showed to her 
—mother, and daughter, and sons—and being 
a woman of great humor, played upon the dis- 
positions of the various members of this family, 
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amused herself with their greedinesses, their 
humiliations, their artless respect for her money- 
box, and clinging attachment to her purse. 
‘They were not very rich; Lady Castlewood’s 
own money was settled on her children. The 
two elder had inherited nothing but flaxen 
heads from their German mother, and a pedi- 
gree of prodigious distinction. But those who 
had money, and those who had none, were 
alike eager for the Baroness’s; in this matter 
the rich are surely quite as greedy as the poor. 

So if Madam Bernstein struck her hand on 
the table, and caused the glasses and the per- 
sons round it to tremble at her wrath, it was be- 
cause she was excited with plenty of punch and 
Champagne, which her ladyship was in the habit 
of taking freely, and because she may have had 
@ generous impulse when generous wine warmed 
her blood, and felt indignant as she thought of 
the poor lad yonder, sitting friendless and lonely 
on the outside of his ancestors’ door; not be- 
cause she was specially angry with her relatives, 





who she knew would act precisely as they had 
done. 

The exhibition of their selfishness and humil- 
iation alike amused her, as did Castlewood’s act 
of revolt. He was as selfish as the rest of the 
family, but not so mean; and, as he candidly 
stated, he could afford the luxury of a little in- 
dependence, having a tolerable estate to fall 
back upon. 

Madam Bernstein was an early woman, rest- 
less, resolute, extraordinarily active for her age. 
She was up long before the languid Castlewood 
ladies (just home from their London routs and 
balls) had quitted their feather-beds, or jolly 
Will had siept off his various potations of punch. 
She was up, and pacing the green terraces that 
sparkled with the sweet morning dew, which lay 
twinkling, also, on a flowery wilderness of trim 
parterres, and on the crisp walls of the dark box 
hedges, under which marble fauns and dryads 
were cooling themselves, while a thousand birds 
sang, the fountains plashed and glittered in the 
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rosy morning sunshine, and the rooks cawed 
from the great wood. 

Had the well-remembered scene (for she had 
visited it often in childhood) a freshness and 
charm for her? Did it recall days of innocence 
and happiness, and did its calm beauty soothe 
or please, or awaken remorse in her heart? Her 
manner was more than ordinarily affectionate 
and gentle, when presently, after pacing the 
walks for half an hour, the person for whom she 
was waiting came to her. This was our young 
Virginian, to whom she had dispatched an early 
billet by one of the Lockwoods. The note was 
signed B. Bernstein, and informed Mr. Esmond 
Warrington that his relatives at Castlewood, and 
among them a dear friend of his grandfather, 
were most anxious that he should come to “ Co/- 
onel Esmond’s house in England.” And now, 
accordingly, the lad made his appearance, pass- 
ing under the old Gothic door-way, tripping down 
thesteps from one garden terrace to another, hat 
in hand, his fair hair blowing from his flushed 
cheeks, his slim figure clad in mourning. The 
handsome and modest looks, the comely face 
and person of the young lad pleased the lady. 
He made her a low bow which would have done 
credit to Versailles. She held out a little hand 
to him, and, as his own palm closed over it, she 
laid the other hand softly on his ruffle. She 
looked very kindly anu affectionately in the hon- 
est blushing face. 

“I knew your grandfather very well, Harry,” 
she said. ‘*So you came yesterday to see his 
picture, and they turned you away, though you 
know the house was his of right ?” 

Harry blushed very red. ‘The servants did 
not know me. A young gentleman came to me 
last night,” he said, ‘‘ when I was peevish, and 
he, I fear, was tipsy. I spoke rudely to my 
cousin, and would ask his pardon. Your lady- 
ship knows that in Virginia our manners toward 
strangers are different. I own I had expected 
another kind of welcome. Was it you, madam, 
who sent my cousin to me last night ?” 

**T sent him; but you will find your cousins 
most friendly to you to-day. You must stay 
here. Lord Castlewood would have been with 
you this morning, only I was so eager to see 
you. There will be breakfast in an hour; and 
meantime you must talk tome. We willsend to 
the Three Castles for your servant and your bag- 
gage. Give me your arm. Stop, I dropped my 
cane when you came. Yow shall be my cane.” 

‘*My grandfather used to call us his crutches,” 
said Harry. 

‘**You are like him, though you are fair.” 

‘You should have seen—you should have 
seen George,” said the boy, and his honest eyes 
welled with tears. The recollection of his 
brother, the bitter pain of yesterday’s huiuilia- 
tion, the affectionateness of the present greeting 
—all, perhaps, contributed to soften the lad’s 
heart. He felt very tenderly and gratefully 
toward the lady who had received him so warm- 
ly. He was utterly alone and miserable a min- 
ute since, and here was a home and a kind hand 





held out to him. No wonder he clung to it. 
In the hour during which they talked together, 
the young fellow had poured out a great deal 
of his honest heart to the kind new-found friend ; 
when the dial told breakfast-time, he wondered 
to think how much he had told her. She took 
him to the breakfast-room; she presented him 
to his aunt, the Countess, and bade him embrace 
his cousins. Lord Castlewood was frank and 
gracious enough. Honest Will had a head- 
ache, but was utterly unconscious of the pro- 
ceedings of the past night. The ladies were 
very pleasant and polite, as ladies of their fash- 
ion know how to be. How should Harry War- 
rington, a simple truth-telling lad from a dis- 
tant colony, who had only yesterday put his 
foot upon English shore, know that my ladies, 
so smiling and easy in demeanor, were furious 
against him, and aghast at the favor with which 
Madam Bernstein seemed to regard him? 

She was /olle of him, talked of no one else, 
scarce noticed the Castlewood young people, 
trotted with him over the house, and told him 
all its story, showed him the little room in the 
court-yard where his grandfather used to sleep, 
and a cunning cupboard over the fire-place 
which had been made in the time of the Cath- 
olic persecutions; drove out with him in the 
neighboring country, and pointed out to him 
the most remarkable sites and houses, and had 
in return the whole of the young man’s story. 

This brief biography the kind reader will 
please to accept, not in the precise words in 
which Mr. Harry Warrington delivered it to 
Madam Bernstein, but in the form in which it 
has been cast in the Chapters next ensuing. 


——~>——__ 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ESMONDS IN VIRGINIA. 

Henry Esmonp, Esq., an officer who had 
served with the rank of Colonel during the wars 
of Queen Anne’s reign, found himself, at its 
close, compromised in certain attempts for the 
restoration of the Queen’s family to the throne 
of these realms. Happily for itself, the nation 
preferred another dynasty; but some of the few 
opponents of the house of Hanover took refuge 
out of the three kingdoms, and, among others, 
Colonel Esmond was counseled by his friends 
to go abroad. As Mr. Esmond sincerely re- 
gretted the part which he had taken, and as 
the august Prince who came to rule over En- 
gland was the most pacable of sovereigns, in a 
very little time the Colonel’s friends found 
means to make his peace. 

Mr. Esmond, it has been said, belonged to 
the noble English family which takes its title 
from Castlewood, in the county of Hants; and 
it was pretty generally known that King James 
II. and his son had offered the title of Marquis 
to Colonel Esmond and his father, and that the 
former might have assumed the (Irish) peerage 
hereditary in his family but for an informality 
which he did not choose to set right. Tired of 
the political struggles in which he had been en- 
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gaged, and annoyed by family circumstances in 
Europe, he preferred to establish himself in 
Virginia, where he took possession of a large 
estate conferred by King Charles I. upon his 
ancestor. Here Mr. Esmond’s daughter and 
grandson were born, and his wife died. This 
lady, when she married him, was the widow of 
the Colonel’s kinsman, the unlucky Viscount 
Castlewood, killed in a duel by Lord Mohun at 
the close of King William’s reign. 

Mr. Esmond called his American house Cas- 
tleton, from the patrimonial home in the old 
country. The whole usages of Virginia, in- 
deed, were fondly modeled after the English 
customs. It was a loyal colony. The Virgin- 
ians boasted that Charles II. had been king in 
Virginia before he had been king in England. 
English king and English church were alike 
faithfully honored there. The resident gentry 
were allied to good English families. They 
held their heads above the Dutch traders of 
New York, and the money-getting Roundheads 
of Pennsylvania and New England. Never 
were people less republican than those of the 
great province which was soon to be foremost 
in the memorable revolt against the British 
Crown. 

The gentry of Virginia dwelt on their great 
lands after a fashion almost patriarchal. For 
its rough cultivation each estate had a multi- 
tude of hands—of purchased and assigned serv- 
ants—who were subject to the command of the 
master. The land yielded their food, live stock, 
and game. The great rivers swarmed with fish 
for the taking. From their banks the passage 
home was clear. Their ships took the tobacco 
off their private wharves on the banks of the 
Potomac or the James River, and carried it to 
London or Bristol, bringing back English goods, 
and articles of home manufacture, in return for 
the only produce which the Virginian gentry 
chose to cultivate. Their hospitality was bound- 
less ; no stranger was ever sent away from their 
gates. ‘The gentry received one another, and 
traveled to each other’s houses, in a state al- 
most feudal. The question of Slavery was not 
born at the time of which we write. To be the 
proprietor of black servants shocked the feelings 
of no Virginian gentleman, nor, in truth, was 
the despotism exercised over the negro race 
generally a savage one. The food was plenty; 
the poor black people lazy, and not unhappy. 
You might have preached negro emancipation 
to Madam Esmond of Castlewood, as you might 
have told her to let the horses run loose out of 
her stables ; she had no doubt but that the whip 
and the corn-bag were good for both. 

Her father may have thought otherwise, be- 
ing of a skeptical turn on very many points; 
but his doubts did not break forth in active de- 
nial, and he was rather disaffected than rebel- 
. lious. At one period this gentleman had taken 
2 part in active life at home, and possibly might 
have been eager to share its rewards; but in 
latter days he did not seem to care for them. 
A something had occurred in his life which had 





cast a tinge of melancholy over all his existence. 
He was not unhappy—to those about him most 
kind—most affectionate, obsequious even to the 
women of his family, whom he scarce ever con- 
tradicted ; but there had been some bankruptcy 
of his heart, which his spirit never recovered. 
He submitted to life rather than enjoyed it, and 
never was in better spirits than in his last hours, 
when he was going to lay it down. 

Having lost his wife, his daughter took the 
management of the Colonel and his affairs, and 
he gave them up to her charge with an entire 
acquiescence. So that he had his books and 
his quiet, he cared for no more. When com- 
pany came to Castlewood he entertained them 
handsomely, and was of a very pleasant, sarcas~ 
tical turn. He was not in the least sorry when 
they went away. 

** My love, I shall not be sorry to go myself,” 
he said to his daughter; ‘‘and you, though the 
most affectionate of daughters, will console your- 
self after a while. Why should I, who am so 
old, be romantic? You may, who are still a 
young creature.” This he said, not meaning 
all he said, for the lady whom he addressed was 
a matter-of-fact little person, with very little ro- 
mance in her nature. 

After fifteen years’ residence upon his great 
Virginian estate, affairs prospered so well with 
the worthy proprietor, that he acquiesced in his 
daughter’s plans for the building of a mansion 
much grander and more durable than the plain 
wooden edifice in which he had been content to 
live, so that his heirs might have a habitation 
worthy of their noble name. Several of Madam 
Warrington’s neighbors had built handsome 
houses for themselves; perhaps it was her am- 
bition to take rank in the country which in- 
spired this desire for improved quarters. Col- 
onel Esmond, of Castlewood, neither cared for 
quarters nor for quarterings. But his daughter 
had a very high opinion of the merit and an- 
tiquity of her lineage; and her sire, growing 
exquisitely calm and good-natured in his se- 
rene, declining years, humored his child’s pe- 
culiarities in an easy, bantering way — nay, 
helped her with his antiquarian learning, which 
was not inconsiderable, and with his skill in the 
art of painting, of which he was a proficient. 
A knowledge of heraldry, a hundred years ago, 
formed part of the education of most noble la- 
dies and gentlemen. During her visit to Eu- 
rope, Miss Esmond had eagerly studied the fam- 
ily history and pedigrees, and returned thence 
to Virginia with a store of documents relative 
to her family, on which she relied with implicit 
gravity and credence, and with the most edi- 
fying volumes then published in France and 
England respecting the noble science. These 


works proved, to her perfect satisfaction, not 
only that the Esmonds were descended from 
noble Norman warriors, who came into England ‘ 
along with their victorious chief, but from na- 
tive English of royal dignity ; and two magnifi- 
cent heraldic trees, cunningly painted by the 
hand of the Colonel, represented the family 
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springing from the Emperor Charlemagne on 
the one hand, who was drawn in plate-armor, 
with his imperial mantle and diadem, and on 
the other from Queen Boadicea, whom the Col- 
onel insisted upon painting in the light costume 
of an ancient British queen, with a prodigious 
gilded crown, a trifling mantle of furs, and a 
lovely symmetrical person, tastefully tattooed 
with figures of a brilliant blue tint. From these 
two illustrious stocks the family-tree rose, until 
it united in the thirteenth century somewhere 
in the person of the fortunate Esmond, who 
claimed to spring from both. 

Of the Warrington family, into which she 
married, good Madam Rachel thought but little. 
She wrote herself Esmond Warrington, but was 
universally called Madam Esmond of Castle- 
wood, when, after her father’s decease, she came 
to rule over that domain. It is even to be fear- 
ed that quarrels for precedence in the colonial 
society occasionally disturbed her temper; for 
though her father had had a marquis’s patent 
from King James, which he had burned and 
disowned, she would frequently act as if that 
document existed, and was in full force. She 
considered the English Esmonds of an inferior 
dignity to her own branch, and as for the colo- 
nial aristocracy, she made no scruple of assert- 
ing her superiority over the whole body of them. 
Hence quarrels and angry words, and even a 
scuffle or two, as we gather from her notes, at the 
Governor’s assemblies at Jamestown. Where- 
fore recall the memory of these squabbles? Are 
not the persons who engaged in them beyond 
the reach of quarrels now, and has not the re- 
public put an end to these social inequalities? 
Ere the establishment of Independence there 
was no more aristocratic country in the world 
than Virginia; so the Virginians, whose his- 
tory we have to narrate, were bred to have the 
fullest respect for the institutions of home, and 
the rightful king had not two more faithful lit- 
tle subjects than the young twins of Castlewood. 

When the boys’ grandfather died, their moth- 
er, in great state, proclaimed her eldest son, 
George, her successor, and heir of the estate; 
and Harry, George’s younger brother by half 
an hour, was always enjoined to respect his sen- 
ior. All the household was equally instructed 
to pay him honor; the negroes, of whom there 
was a large and happy family, and the assigned 
servants from Europe, whose lot was made as 
bearable as it might be under the government 
of the Lady of Castlewood. In the whole fam- 
ily there scarcely was a rebel save Mrs. Esmond’s 
faithful friend and companion, Madam Mount- 
ain, and Harry’s foster-mother, a faithful negro 
woman, who never could be made to understand 
why her child should not be first, who was hand- 
somer, and stronger, and cleverer than his broth- 
er, as she vowed; though, in truth, there was 
scarcely any difference in the beauty, strength, 
or stature of the twins. In disposition, they 
were in many points exceedingly unlike ; but in 
feature they resembled each other so closely, 
that, but for the color of their hair, it had been 





difficult to distinguish them. In their beds, and 
when their heads were covered with those vast 
ribboned nightcaps which our great and little 
ancestors wore, it was scarcely possible for any 
but a nurse or mother to tefl the one from the 
other cuiild. 

Howbeit alike in form, we have said that they 
differed in temper. The elder was peaceful, 
studious, and silent; the younger was warlike 
and noisy. He was quick at learning when he 
began, but very slow at beginning. No threats 
of the ferule would provoke Harry to learn in 
an idle fit, or would prevent George from help- 
ing his brother in his lesson. Harry was of a 
strong military turn, drilled the little negroes on 
the estate, and caned them like a corporal, hav- 
ing many good boxing-matches with them, and 
never bearing malice if he was worsted ; where- 
as George was sparing of blows, and gentle with 
all about him. As the custom in all families 
was, each of the boys had a special little servant 
assigned him;- and it was a known fact that 
George, finding his little wretch of a blackamoor 
asleep on his master’s bed, sat down beside it 
and brushed the flies off the child with a feath- 
er-fan, to the horror of old Gumbo, the child’s 
father, who found his young master so engaged, 
and to the indignation of Madam Esmond, who 
ordered the young negro off to the proper officer 
for a whipping. In vain George implored and 


entreated—burst into passionate tears, and be- 
sought a remission of the sentence. His mother 
was inflexible regarding the young rebel’s pun- 
ishment, and the little negro went off beseech- 
ing his young master not to cry. 
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A fierce quarrel between mother and son en- 
sued out of this event. Her son would not be 
pacified. He said the punishment was a shame 
—a shame; that he was the master of the boy, 
and no one—no, not his mother—had a right to 
touch him; that she might order him to be cor- 
rected, and that he would suffer the punishment, 
as he and Harry often had, but no one should 
lay a hand on his boy. Trembling with pas- 
sionate rebellion against what he conceived the 
injustice of the procedure, he vowed—actually 
shrieking out an oath, which shocked his fond 
mother and governor, who had never before heard 
such language from the usually gentle child— 
that on the day he came of age he would set 
young Gumbo free—went to visit the child in 
the slaves’ quarters, and gave him one of his own 
toys. 

The young black martyr was an impudent, 
lazy, saucy little personage, who would be none 
the worse for a whipping, as the Colonel, no 
doubt, thought ; for he acquiesced in the child’s 
punishment when Madam Esmond insisted upon 
it, and only laughed in his good-natured way 
when his indignant grandson called out, 

**You let mamma rule you in every thing, 
grandpapa.” 

‘* Why, so I do,” says grandpapa. ‘Rachel, 
my love, the way in which I am petticoat-ridden 
is so evident that even this baby has found it 
out.” 

“Then why don’t you stand up like a man?” 
says little Harry, who always was ready to abet 
his brother. 

Grandpapa looked queerly. 

** Because I like sitting down best, my dear,” 
he said. ‘‘I am an old gentleman, and stand- 
ing fatigues me.” 

On account of a certain apish drollery and 
humor which exhibited itself in the lad, and a 
liking for some of the old man’s pursuits, the 
first of the twins was the grandfather’s favorite 
and companion, and would laugh and talk out 
all his infantine heart to the old gentleman, to 
whom the younger had seldom a word to say. 
George was a demure, studious boy, and his 
senses seemed to brighten up in the library, 
where his brother was so gloomy. He knew 
the books before he could well-nigh carry them, 
and read in them long before he could under- 
stand them. Harry, on the other hand, was all 
alive in the stables or in the wood, eager for all 
parties of hunting and fishing, and promised to 
be a good sportsman from a very early age. 
Their grandfather’s ship was sailing for Europe 
once when the boys were children, and they were 
asked what present Captain Franks should bring 
them back? George was divided between books 

. and a fiddle ; Harry instantly declared for a lit- 
‘tle gun: and Madam Warrington (as she then 
was called) was hurt that her elder boy should 
have low tastes, and applauded the younger’s 
choice as more worthy of his name and lineage. 
‘* Books, papa, I can fancy to be a choice,” she 
replied to her father, who tried to convince her 
that George had a right to his opinion, ‘‘ though 





I am sure you must have pretty nigh all the 
books in the world already. But I never can 
desire—I may be wrong, but I never can desire 
—that my son, and the grandson of the Mar- 
quis of Esmond, should be a fiddler.” 

‘* Should be a fiddlestick, my dear,” the old 
Colonel answered. ‘‘ Remember that Heaven’s 
ways are not ours, and that each creature born 
has a little kingdom of thought of his own, which 
it is a sin in us to invade. Suppose George 
loves music? You can no more stop him than 
you can order a rose not to smell sweet, or a 
bird not to sing.” : 

““Abird! A bird sings from nature: George 
did not come into the world with a fiddle in his 
hand,” says Mrs. Warrington, with a toss of her 
head. ‘I am sure I hated the harpsichord 
when a chit at Kensington School, and only 
learned it to please my mamma. Say what you 
will, dear Sir, I can not believe that this fid- 
dling is work for persons of fashion.” 

‘* And King David who played the harp, my 
dear?” 

**T wish my papa would read him more, and 
not speak about him in that way,” said Mrs. 
Warrington. 

‘*Nay, my dear, it was but by way of illus- 
tration,” the father replied, gently. It was Col- 
onel Esmond’s nature, as he has owned in his 
own biography, always to be led by a woman; 
and, his wife dead, he coaxed and dandled and 
spoiled his daughter; laughing at her caprices, 
but humoring them; making a joke of her pre- 
judices, but letting them have their way; in- 
dulging, and perhaps increasing, her natural im- 
periousness of character, though it was his max- 
im that we can’t change dispositions by med- 
dling, and only make hypocrites of our children 
by commanding them overmuch. 

At length the time came when Mr. Esmond 
was to have done with the affairs of this life, 
and he laid them down as if glad to be rid of 
their burden. We must not ring in an opening 
history with tolling bells, or preface it with a 
funeral sermon. All who read and heard that 
discourse, wondered where Parson Broadbent of 
Jamestown found the eloquence and the Lat- 
in which adorned it. Perhaps Mr. Dempster 
knew, the boys’ Scotch tutor, who corrected the 
proofs of the oration, which was printed by de- 
sire of his Excellency and many persons of hon- 
or at Mr. Keimer’s press in Philadelphia. No 
such sumptuous funeral had ever been seen in 
the country as that which Madam Esmond War- 
rington ordained for her father, who would have 
been the first to smile at that pompous grief. 
The little lads of Castlewood, almost smothered 
in black trains and hat-bands, headed the pro- 
cession, and were followed by my Lord Fairfax 
from Greenway Court, by his Excellency the 
Governor of Virginia (with his coach), by the 
Randolphs, the Careys, the Harrisons, the Wash- 
ingtons, and many others, for the whole coun- 
try esteemed the departed gentleman, whose 
goodness, whose high talents, whose benevo- 
lence and unobtrusive urbanity had earned for 
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him the just respect of his neighbors. When 
informed of the event, Colonel Esmond’s step- 
son, the Lord Castlewood of Hampshire in En- 
gland, asked to be at the charges of the marble 
slab which recorded the names and virtues of 
his lordship’s mother and her husband; and 
after due time of preparation, the monument 
was set up, exhibiting the arms and coronet of 
the Esmonds, supported by a little chubby group 
of weeping cherubs, and reciting an epitaph 
which, for once, did not tell any falsehoods. 


——e—--- 


CHAPTER IV. 

IN WHICH HARRY FINDS A NEW RELATIVE. 

Kiyp friends, neighbors hospitable, cordial, 
even respectful—A noble name, a large estate, 
and a sufficient fortune, a comfortable home, 
supplied with all the necessaries and many of 
the luxuries of life, and a troop of servants, 
black and white, eager to do your bidding ; good 
health, affectionate children, and, let us humbly 
add, a good cook, cellar, and library —ought 
not a person in the possession of all these ben- 
efits to be considered very decently happy? 
Madam Esmond Warrington possessed all these 
causes for happiness; she reminded herself of 
them daily in her morning and evening prayers. 
She was scrupulous in her devotions, good to 
the poor, never knowingly did any body a wrong. 
Yonder I fancy her enthroned in her principal- 
ity of Castlewood, the country gentle-folks pay- 
ing her court, the sons dutiful to her, the do- 
mestics tumbling over each other’s black heels 
to do her bidding, the poor whites grateful for 
her bounty and implicitly taking her doses when 
they were ill, the smaller gentry always acqui- 
escing in her remarks, and forever letting her 
win at backgammon—well, with all these ben- 








efits, which are more sure than fate allots to 
most mortals, I don’t think the little Princess 
Pocahontas, as she was called, was very happy 
in the midst of her dominions. The Princess's 
husband, who was cut off in early life, was as 
well, perhaps, out of the way. Had he survived 
his marriage by many years they would have 
quarreled fiercely, or, he would infallibly have 
been a henpecked husband, of which sort there 
were a few specimens still extant a hundred 
years ago. The trath is, little Madam Esmond 
never came near man or woman but she tried 
to domineer over them. If people obeyed, she 
was their very good friend; if they resisted, she 
fought and fought until she or’they gave in. 
We are all miserable sinners: that’s a fact we 
acknowledge in public every Sunday—no one 
announced it in a more clear, resolute voice than 
the little lady. Asa mortal, she may have been 
in the wrong, of course; only she very seldom 
acknowledged the circumstance to herself, and 
to others never. Her father, in his old age, used 
to watch her freaks of despotism, haughtiness, 
and stubbornness, and amuse himself with them. 
She felt that his eye was upon her; his humor, 
of which quality she possessed little herself, sub- 
dued and bewildered her. But, the Colonel gone, 
there was nobody else whom she was disposed to 
obey—and so I am rather glad for my part that I 
did not live a hundred years ago at Castlewood 
in Westmorland County in Virginia. I fancy 
one would not have been too happy there. Hap- 
py, who is happy? Was not there a serpent in 
Paradise itself, and if Eve had been perfectly 
happy beforehand, would she have listened to 
him? 

The management of the house of Castlewood 
had been in the hands of the active little lady 
long before the Colonel slept the sleep of the 
just. She now ex- 
ercised a rigid super- 
vision over the estate; 
dismissed Colonel Es- 
mond’s English fac- 
tor and employed a 
new one; built, im- 
proved, planted, grew 
tobacco, appointed a 
new overseer, and 
imported a new tutor. 
Much as she loved 
her father there were 
some of his maxims 
by which she was 
not inclined to abide. 
Had she not obeyed 
her Papa and Mam- 
ma during all their 
lives, as a dutiful 
daughter should? So 
ought all children to 
obey their parents, 
that their days might 
be long in the land. 
The little Queen 
domineered over her 
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little dominion, and the Princes her sons were 
only her first subjects. Ere long she discontin- 
ued her husband’s name of Warrington and went 
by the name of Madam Esmond in the country. 
Her family pretensions were known there. She 
had no objection to talk of the Marquis’s title 
which King James had given to her father and 
grandfather. Her Papa’s enormous magnanimity 
might induce him to give up his titles and rank 
to the younger branch of the family, and to her 
half-brother, my Lord Castlewood and his chil- 
dren; but she and her sons were of the elder 
branch of the Esmonds, and she expected that 
they should be treated accordingly. Lord Fair- 
fax was the only gentleman in the colony of 
Virginia to whom she would allow precedence 
over her. She insisted on the pas before all 
Lieutenant-Governors’ and Judges’ ladies; be- 
fore the wife of the Governor of a colony she 
would, of course, yield, as to the representative 
of the Sovereign. Accounts are extant, in the 
family papers and letters, of one or two tre- 
mendous battles which Madam fought with the 
wives of colonial dignitaries upon these ques- 
tions of etiquette. As for her husband’s family 
of Warrington, they were as naught in her eyes. 
She married an English baronet’s younger son, 
out of Norfolk, to please her parents, whom she 
was always bound to obey. At the early age 
at which she married—a chit out of a boarding- 
school—she would have jumped overboard if her 
Papa had ordered. And that is always the way 
with the Esmonds, she said. 

The English Warringtons were not over- 
much flattered by the little American Princess’s 
behavior to them, and her manner of speaking 
about them. Once a year a solemn letter used 
to be addressed to the Warrington family, and 
to her noble kinsmen, the Hampshire Esmonds; 
but a Judge’s lady with whom Madam Esmond 
had quarreled returning to England out of Vir- 
ginia chanced to meet Lady Warrington, who 
was in London with Sir Miles attending Parlia- 
ment, and this person repeated some of the 
speeches which the Princess Pocahontas was in 
the habit of making regarding her own and her 
husband’s English relatives, and my Lady War- 
rington, I suppose, carried the story to my Lady 
Castlewood; after which the letters from Vir- 
ginia were not answered, to the surprise and 
wrath of Madam Esmond, who speedily left off 
writing also. 

So this good woman fell out with her neigh- 
bors, with her relatives, and, as it must be own- 
ed, with her sons also. 

A very early difference which occurred be- 
tween the Queen and Crown Prince arose out 
of the dismissal of Mr. Dempster, the lads’ tu- 
tor and the late Colonel’s secretary. In her fa- 
ther’s life Madam Esmond bore him with diffi- 
culty, or it should be rather said Mr. Dempster 
could scarcely put up with her. She was jeal- 
ous of books somehow, and thought your book- 
worms dangerous folks, insinuating bad princi- 
ples. She had heard that Dempster was a 
Jesuit in disguise, and the poor fellow was 





obliged to go build himself a cabin in a clearing, 
and teach school and practice medicine where 
he could find customers among the sparse inhab- 
itants of the province. Master George vowed 
he never would forsake his old tutor, and kept 
his promise. Harry had always loved fishing 
and sporting better than books, and he and the 
poor Dominie had never been on terms of close 
intimacy. Another cause of dispute presently 
ensued. 

By the death of an aunt, and at his father’s 
demise, the heirs of Mr. George Warrington be- 
came entitled to a sum of six thousand pounds, 
of which their mother was one of the trustees. 
She never could be made to understand that 
she was not the proprietor, and not merely the 
trustee of this money; and was furious with 
the London lawyer, the other trustee, who re- 
fused to send it over at her order. ‘Is not all I 
have my sons’?” she cried; ‘and would I not 
cut myself into little pieces to servethem? With 
the six thousand pounds I would have bought 
Mr. Boulter’s estate and negroes, which would 
have given us a good thousand pounds a year, 
and made a handsome provision for my Harry.” 
Her young friend and neighbor, Mr. Washing- 
ton, of Mount Vernon, could not convince her 
that the London agent was right, and must not 
give up his trust except to those for whom he 
held it. Madam Esmond gave the London 
lawyer a piece of her mind, and, I am sorry to 
say, informed Mr. Draper that he was an inso- 
lent pettifogger, and deserved to be punished 
for doubting the honor of a mother and an Es- 
mond. It must be owned that the Virginian 
Princess had a temper of her own. 

George Esmond, her first-born, when this lit- 
tle matter was referred to him, and his mother 
vehemently insisted that he should declare him- 
self, was of the opinion of Mr. Washington, and 
Mr. Draper, the London lawyer. The boy said 
he could not help himself. He did not want 
the money ; he would be very glad to think oth- 
erwise, and to give the money to his mother, if 
he had the power. But Madam Esmond would 
not hear any of these reasons. Feelings were her 
reasons. Here was a chance of making Har- 
ry’s fortune—dear Harry, who was left with 
such a slender younger brother’s pittance—and 
the wretches in London would not help him; 
his own brother, who inherited all her Papa’s 
estate, would not helphim. To think of a child 
of hers being so mean at fourteen years of age! 
ete., ete. Add tears, scorn, frequent innuendo, 
long estrangement, bitter outbreak, passionate 
appeals to Heaven, and the like, and we may 
fancy the widow’s state of mind. Are there not 
beloved beings of the gentler sex who argue in 
the same way nowadays? The book of female 
logic is blotted all over with tears, and Justice, 
in their courts, is forever in a passion. 

This occurrence set the widow resolutely sav- 
ing for her younger son, for whom, as in duty 
bound, she was eager to make a portion. The 


fine buildings were stopped which the Colonel 
had commenced at Castlewood, who had freight- 
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ed ships from New York with Dutch bricks, and 
imported, at great charges, mantle-pieces, carved 
cornice-work, sashes and glass, carpets and cost- 
ly upholstery work from home. No more books 
were bought. The agent had orders to discon- 
tinue sending wine. Madam Esmond deeply 
regretted the expense of a fine carriage which 
she had had from England, and only rode in it 
to church groaning in spirit, and crying to the 
sons oppusite her, ‘‘ Harry, Harry! I wish I 
had put by the money for thee, my poor, por- 
tionless chil!—three hundred and eighty guin- 
eas of ready money to Messrs. Hatchett!” 

** You will give me pleuty when you live, and 
George will give me pienty when you die,” says 
Harry, gayly. 

** Not unless he changes in spirit, my dear,” 
says the lady, with a grim glance at her elder 
boy. ‘*Not unless Heaven softens his heart 
and teaches him charity, for which I pray day 
and night—as Mountain knows; do you not, 
Mountain ?” 

Mrs. Mountain, Ensign Mountain’s widow, 
Madam Esmond’s companion and manager, who 
took the fourth seat in the family coach on these 
Sundays, said, ‘‘ Humph! I know you are al- 
ways disturbing yourself and crying out about 
this legacy, and I don’t see that there is any 
need.” 

**Oh no! no need!” cries the widow, rust- 
ling in her silks; ‘‘ of course I have no need to 
be disturbed, because my eldest born is a diso- 
bedient son and an unkind brother—because he 
has an estate, and my poor Harry, bless him, 
but a mess of potage.” 

George looked despairingly at his mother un- 
til he could see her no more for eyes welled up 
with tears. ‘‘I wish you would bless me, too, 
Oh my mother!” he said, and burst into a pas- 
sionate fit of weeping. Harry’s arms were in a 
moment round his brother’s neck, and he kissed 
George a score of times. 

‘** Never mind, George. J know whether you 
are a good brother or not. Don’t mind what she 
says. She don’t mean it.” 

**T do mean it, child,” cries the mother. 
** Would to Heaven—” 

“HoLp your TonGuE, I say!” roars out 
Harry. ‘It’s a shame to speak so to him, 
ma’am.” 

‘¢ And so it is, Harry,” says Mrs. Mountain, 
shaking his hand. ‘You never said a truer 
word in your life.” 

‘Mrs. Mountain, do you dare to set my chil- 
dren against me?” cries the widow. ‘From 
this very day, madam—” 

‘*'Turn me and my child into the street ? 
Do,” says Mrs. Mountain. ‘‘ That will be a 
fine revenge, because the English lawyer won’t 
give you the boys’ money. Find another com- 
panion who will tell you black is white, and 
flatter you: it is not my way, madam. When 
shall I go? I shan’t be long a-packing. I 
did not bring much into Castlewood House, and 
I shall not take much out.” 

‘*Hush! the bells are ringing for church, 





Mountain. Let us try, if you please, and com- 
pose ourselves,” said the widow, and she looked 
with eyes of extreme affection, certainly at one 
—perhaps at both—of her children. George 
kept his head down, and Harry, who was near, 
got quite close to him during the sermon, and 
sate with his arm round his brother’s neck. 


Harry had proceeded in his narrative after 
his own fashion, interspersing it with many 
youthful ejaculations, and answering a number 
of incidental questions asked by his listener. 
The old lady seemed never tired of hearing him. 
Her amiable hostess and her daughters came 
more than once, to ask if she would ride, or 
walk, or take a dish of tea, or play a game at 
cards ; but all these amusements Madam Bern- 
stein declined, saying that she found infinite 
amusement in Harry’s conversation. Especial- 
ly when any of the Castlewood family were pres- 
ent, she redoubled her caresses, insisted upon 
the lad speaking close to her ear, and would 
call out to the others, ‘‘ Hush, my dears! I can’t 
hear our cousin speak.” And they would quit 
the room, striving still to look pleased. 

‘** Are you my cousin, too?” asked the hon- 
est boy. ‘‘You seem kinder than my other 
cousins.” 

Their talk took place in the wainscoted par- 
lor, where the family had taken their meals in 
ordinary for at least two centuries past, and 
which, as we have said, was hung with portraits 
of the race. Over Madam Bernstein’s great 
chair was a Kneller, one of the most brilliant 
pictures of the gallery, representing a young 
lady of three or four and twenty, in the easy 
flowing dress and loose robes of Queen Anne’s 
time—a hand on-a cushion near her, a quantity 
of auburn hair, parted off a fair forehead, and 
flowing over pearly shoulders and a lovely neck. 
Under this sprightly picture the lady sate with 
her knitting-needles. 

When Harry asked, ‘‘ Are you my cousin, 
too?” she said, ‘‘That picture is by Sir God- 
frey, who. thought himself the greatest painter 
in the world. But he was not so good as Lely, 
who painted your grandmother—my—my Lady 
Castlewood, Colonel Esmond’s wife ; nor he so 
good as Sir Anthony Vandyck, who painted 
your great grandfather, yonder—and who looks, 
Harry, a much finer gentleman than he was. 
Some of us are painted blacker than we are. 
Did you recognize your grandmother in that 
picture? She had the loveliest fair hair and 
shape of any woman of her time.” 

“TI fancied I knew the portrait from instinct, 
perhaps, and a certain likeness to my moth- 
er.” 

‘‘Did Mrs. Warrington—? I beg her par- 
don, I think she calls herself Madam or my 
Lady Esmond now.” 

‘¢*They call my mother so in our province,” 
said the boy. 

“Did she never tell you of another daughter 
her mother had in England, before she married 
your grandfather ?” 
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** She never spoke of one.” | ‘And the picture over me reminds you of 

‘*Nor your grandfather ?” no one, Harry ?” 

‘*Never. But in his picture-books, which he ‘*No, indeed.” 
constantly made for us children, he used to ‘¢Oh, here’s a sermon!” says the lady, with 
draw a head very like that above your Lady-|asigh. ‘‘ Harry, that was my face once—yes, 
ship. That, and Viscount Francis, and King | it was—and then I was called Beatrix Esmond. 
James III., he drew a score of times, I am| And your mother is my half-sister, child, and 
sure.” she has never even mentioned my name!” 
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with mine: she is the bit of romance that col- 
JACK OF ALL TRADES. ors my humble life, and my safest exeuse for 
A MATTER OF FACT ROMANCE. intruding on the public. 


[Written exclusively for Harper's MaGazrxe. ] CAP 1. 


BY CHARLES READE, Fatrer and mother lived im King Streei, 

Author of ‘* Never too late to Mend,” “Christie John- | Soho; he was a fiddle maker, and taught me 
stone," ete. the A B C of that science at odd times; for I 

HERE are Nobs in the world, and there are | had a regular education, and a very good one, 
Snobs. at a school in West Street. This part of my 





(I regret to say, I belong to the latter depart- | life was as smooth as glass: my troubles did 
ment.) not begin till Iwas 13. At that age, my moth- 
There are men that roll through life, like a | er died and then I found out what she had been 
fire new red ball going across Mr. Lord’s Cricket | to me: that was the first, and the worst grief; 
Ground on a sunshiny day: there is another | the next I thought bad enough ; coming in from 
sort that have to rough it in general, and above | school one day, about 9 months after her death, 
all to fight tooth and nail for the quartern loaf | I found a woman sitting by the fire opposite 
—and not always win the battle; I am one of | father. 
this lot. I came to a stand in the middle of the floor, 
One comfort, folk are beginning to take an | with two eyes like saucers staring at the pair; 
interest in us; I see nobs of the first water look- | so my father introduced me. 
ing with a fatherly eye into our affairs, our lead- ‘‘This is your new mother! Anne this is 
en taxes and feather incomes, our 15 per cent | John!” 
on undeniable security when the rich pay but “*Come and kiss me John,” says the lady: 
three and a half; our privations and vexations; | instead of which John stood stock still, and 
our dirt and distresses: and one day a literary | burst out roaring and crying without the least 
Gent, that knows my horrible story, assured me | leaving off staring, which to be sure was a 
that my ups and downs would entertain the No- | cheerful encouraging reception for a lady just 
bility gentry and commonalty of these realms. | come into the Family. I roared pretty hard 
‘Instead of grumbling to me” says he ‘‘print | for about ten seconds, then stopped dead short, 
your troubles, and I promise you all the world | and says I with a sudden calm, the more awful 


will read them—and laugh at them.” for the storm that had raged before—“TI’ll go 
‘*No doubt sir,” said I rather ironical; ‘‘all | and tell Mr. Paley!” and out I marched. 
the world is at leisure for that.” Mr. Paley was a little hump backed tailor 


‘¢Why, look at the signs of the times ;” says | with the heart of a dove and the spirit of a lion 
he—‘“‘can’t you see workmen are up? so take | or two. I made his acquaintance through pitch- 
us while we are in the humor, and that is now. | ing into two boys, that were queering his pro- 
We shall not always be for squeezing honey out | tuberances all down Prince’s Street, Soho: a 
of weeds, shall we?” ‘‘ Not likely, -sir’—says | kind of low humor, he detested: and he had 
I. Says he “how nice it will be to growl | taken quite a fancy to me: we were hand and 
wholesale to a hundred thousand of your coun- | glove the old man and me. 
trymen, (which they do love a bit of a growl)! Iran to Paley, and told him what had fallen 
instead of growling retail to a small family that | upon the house: he was not struck all of a heap 
has got hardened to you!” And there he had | as I thought he would be; and he showed me 
me; for I am an Englishman, and proud of it, | it was legal, of which I had not an idea, and 
and attached to all the national habits, except | his advice was “ put a good face on it, or the 
delirium tremens. In short, what with him in-| house will soon be too hot to hold you, boy.” 
flaming my dormant conceit, and me thinking| He was right: I don’t know whether it was 
‘*well I can but say my say and then relapse | my fault or hers, or both’s, but we could never 
into befitting silence,” I did one day lay down| mix. I had seen another face by that fire side 
the gauge and take up the pen, in spite of my| and heard another voice in the house that 
wife’s sorrowful looks. seemed to me a deal more melodious than hers, 

She says nothing, but you may see she does | and the house did become hotter, and the in- 
not believe in the new tool, and that is cheerful | mates’ looks colder, than agreeable: so one day 
and inspiriting to a beginner. I asked my father to settle me in some other 

However there is a something that gives me | house not less than a mile from King Street 
more confidence than all my literary frierd| Soho. He and step mother jumped at the of- 
says about ‘‘ workmen being up in the literary | fer, and apprenticed me to Mr. Dawes. Here 


world.” I learned more mysteries of fiddle making, fid- 
It is this. ‘‘I am not the hero of my own| dle doctoring, and fiddle selling; and lived in 
story.” tolerable comfort nearly four years ; there was 


Small as I sit here behind my wife’s crockery, | a ripple on the water though. My master had 
and my own fiddles in this thundering hole, | a brother, a thickset, heavy fellow, that used to 
Wardour Street, I was for many years connect- | bully my master especially when he was groggy, 
ed with one of the most celebrated females of | and less able to take his own part. My master 
modern times; her adventures run side by side | being a good fellow, I used to side with lim, 
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and this brought me a skinful of sore bones 
more than once, I can tell you. But one night, 
after some months of peace, I heard a terrible 
scrimmage, and running down into the shop 
parlor I found Dawes Junior pegging into 
Dawes Senior no allowance, and him crying 
blue murder. 

I was now an able-bodied youth, between 
sixteen and seventeen years of age, and, hay- 
’ ing a little score of my own with the attacking 
party, I opened quite silent and business like 
with a ‘“‘one two,” and knocked him into a 
corner flat perpendicular: he was dumb-foun- 
dered for a moment, but the next he came 
out like a bull at me. I stepped on one side, 
and met him with a blow on the side of the 
temple, and knocked him flat horizontal; and 
when he offered to rise I shook my fist at him, 
and threatened him he should come to grief if 
he dared to move. 

At this he went on quite a different lay: hé 
lay still and feigned dissolution with considera- 
ble skill, to frighten us: and I can’t say I felt easy 
at all, but my master, who took cheerful views 
of every thing in his cups, got the enemy’s tum- 
bler of brandy and water, and with hecups and 
absurd smiles, and a tea spoon, deposited the con- 
tents gradually on the various parts of his body. 

‘* Lez revive ’m!” said he. 

This was low life to come to pass in a re- 
spectable tradesman’s back parlor. But when 
grog comes in at the door, good manners walk 
to the window, ready to take leave if requested. 
Where there is drink, there is always degrada- 
tion of some sort or degree: put that in your 
tumblers and sip it. 

After this no more battles. The lowly ap- 
prentice’s humble efforts restored peace to his 
master’s family. 

Six months of calm industry now rolled over 
and then I got into trouble by my own fault. 

Looking back upon the various fancies, and 
opinions, and crotchets that have passed through 
my head at one time or another, I find that be- 
tween the years of 17 and 24 a strange notion 
‘beset me: it was this; that women are all an- 
gels. 

For this chimera I now began to suffer, and 
continued to at intervals till the error was root- 
ed out with their assistance. 

There were two women in my master’s house, 
his sister, aged 24, and his cook, aged 37; with 
*both these I fell ardently in love ; and so, with 
my sentiments, I should have with six, had the 
house held half a dozen. Unluckily my affec- 
tions were not accompanied with the discretion 
so delicate a situation called for. The ladies 
found one another out, and I fell a victim to 
the virtuous indignation that fired three bo- 
soms. 

The cook, in virtuous indignation, that an 
apprentice should woo his master’s sister, told 
my master. 

The young lady in virtuous indig. that a boy 
should make a fool of “that old woman” told 
-my master, who, unluckily for me, was now the 





quondam Dawes Junior; Dawes Senior having 
retired from the active business and turned 
sleeping and drinking partner. 

My master whose V. I. was the strongest of 
the three, since it was him I had leathered, took 
me to Bow Street, made his complaint, and 
forced me to cancel my indentures: the cook, 
with tears, packed up my Sunday suit; the 
young lady opened her bed room door three 
inches and shut it with a “don’t come a nigh 
me” slam; and I drifted out to London with 
eighteen pence and my tools. 

On looking back on this incident of my life, 
I have a regret; a poignant one; it is that 
some good Christian did not give me a devilish 
good hiding into the bargain then and there. 

I did not feel quite strong enough in the 
spirits to go where I was sure to be blown up; 
so I skirted King Street, and entered the Seven 
Dials, and went to Mr. Paley and confessed 
my sins. 

How differently the same thing is seen by 
different eyes! All the morning I had been 
called a young villain, first by one then by an- 
other, till at last I began to see it; Mr. Paley 
viewed me in the light of a martyr, and I re- 
member I fell into his views on the spot. 

Paley was a man, that had his little theory 
about women, and it differed from my juvenile 
one. 

He held that women are at bottom the se- 
ducers, men the seduced. ‘'The men court 
the women I grant you, but so it is the fish 
that runs after the bait” said he. ‘The wo- 
men draw back? Yes, and so does the angler 
draw back the bait, when the fish are shy, don’t 
he? and then the gudgeons of men, misunder- 
stand the move, and make a rush at it, and get 
hooked like you.” 

Holding such vile sentiments he shifted all 
the blame off my shoulders; he turned to and 
abused the whole gang, as he called the Family 
in Litchfield Street I had just left, instead of 
reading me the lesson for the day, which he 
ought, and I should have listened to from him 
—perhaps. 

‘* Now then don’t hang yur head like that” 
shouted the spunky little fellow —‘‘sniveling 
and whimpering at your time of life! We are 
going to have a jolly good supper, you and I; 
that is what we are going to do: and you shall 
sleep here; my daughter is at school, you shall 
have her room. I am in good work—thirty 
shillings a week,—that is plenty for three Lucy, 
and you, and me” (himself last). ‘‘ Your fa- 
ther isn’t worth a bone button, and your moth- 
er isn’t worth the shank to it. I'm your father 
and your mother into the bargain, for want of 
a better; you live with me and snap your fin- 
gers at Dawes, and all his crew—ha ha!—a 
fine loss to be sure—the boy is a fool—cooks 
and coquettes, and fiddle touters, rubbish not 
worth picking up out of a gutter—they be 
d—'d!” 

And so I was installed in Miss Paley’s apart- 
ment, Seven Dials; and nothing would have 
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made my adopted Parent happier than for me 
to put my hands in my pockets, and live upon 
goose and cabbage. But downright laziness 
was never my character. I went round to all 
the fiddle shops and offered, as bold as brass, 
to make a violin a tenor or a bass and bring it 
home. Most of them looked shy at me, for it 
was necessary to trust me with the wood, and 
to lend me one or two of the higher class of 
tools, such as a turning saw, and a jointing 
plane. 

At last I came to Mr. Dodd in Berners Street: 
here my Father’s name stood me in stead: Mr. 
Dodd risked his wood and the needful tools, and 
in eight days I brought him, with conceit and 
trepidation mixed in equal parts, a violin, which 
I had sometimes feared it would frighten him 
and sometimes hoped it would charm him. He 
took it up, gave it one twirl round, satisfied him- 
self it was a fiddle good bad or indifferent, put 
it in his window along with the rest, and paid 
for it as he would for a penny roll. I tim- 
idly proposed to make another for him; he 
grunted a consent, which it did not seem to me 
a rapturous one. 

Mr. Metzler also ventured to give me work 
of this kind. For some months I wrought hard 
all day, and amused myself with my compan- 
ions all the evening, selecting my pals from the 
following classes: small actors, showmen, pe- 
destrians, and clever discontented mechanics ; 
one lot I never would have at any price, and 
that was the stupid ones, that could only booze, 
and could not tell me any thing I did not know 
about pleasure, business, and life. 

This was a bright existence, so it came to a 
fall stop. 

At one and the same time Miss Paley came 
home, and the fiddle trade took one of those 
chills all fancy trades are subject to. 

No work—no lodging without paying for it— 
no wherewithal! 


CAP 2. 

Joun Bearp, a friend of mine, was a paint- 
er and grainer. His art was to imitate oak, 
maple, walnut, satin wood, etc. — etc. — upon 
vulgar deal, beach, or what not. 

This business works thus; first a coat of oil 
color is put on with the brush, and this color 
imitates what may be called the back ground of 
the wood that is aimed at; on this oil back- 
ground the champ, the fibre, the grain and fig- 
ure, and all the incidents of the superior wood, 
are imitated by various manceuvres in water 
colors; or rather in beer colors: for beer is the 
approved medium. A coat of varnish over all 
gives a look of unity to the work. 

Beard was out of employ; so was I: bitter 
against London; so was I. He sounded me 
about trying the country, and I agreed; and 
this was the first step of my many travels. 

We started the next day; he with his brushes 
and a few colors and one or two thin panels 
painted by way of advertisement; and I with 
hope, inexperience, and threepence! On the 





road we spent this and his five pence and en- 
tered the Town of Brentford toward nightfall 
as empty as drums, and as hungry as wolves. 

What was to be done? After a long dis- 
cussion we agreed to go to the Mayor of the 
Town, and tell him our ease, and offer to paint 
his street door in the morning, if he would save 
our lives for the night. 

We went to the Mayor: luckily for us he 
had risen from nothing, as we were going to do: 
and so he knew exactly what we meant when 
we looked up in his face and laid our hands on 
our sausage grinders. He gave us eighteen 
pence, and an order on a lodging house, and 
put bounds to our gratitude by making us prom- 
ise to let his street door alone: we thanked him 
from our hearts, supped, and went to bed, and 
agreed the country, (as we two Cockneys called 
Brentford) was chock full of good fellows. 

The next day up early in the morning, and 
away to Hounslow ; here Beard sought work all 
through the Town; and just when we were in 
despair he got one door; we dined and slept 
on this door, but we could not sup off it: we 
had twopence over though for the morning, 
and walked on a penny roll each to Maiden- 
head. 

Here, as we entered the Town, we passed a 
little house with the door painted oak, and a 
brass plate announcing a plumber and glazier 
and Housepainter: Beard pulled up before this 
door in sorrowful contempt. ‘‘ Now, look here, 
John,” says he; ‘‘ here is a fellow living among 
the woods, and you would swear he never saw 
an oak plank in his life to look at his work.” 

Before so very long we came to another speci- 
men: this was maple, and farther from Nature 
than a lawyer from Heaven, as the saying is. 
‘There, that will do,” says Beard. ‘‘TI'll tell 
you what it is, we must try a different move: it 
is no use looking for work; folks will only em- 
ploy their own tradesmen: we must teach the 
Professors of the Art at so much a panel.” 

‘¢ Will they stomach that?” said I. 

‘*T think they will, as we are strangers and 
from London. You go and see whether there 
is a fiddle to be doctored in the Town, and 
meet me again in the Market Place at 12 
o'clock.” 

I did meet him, and forlorn enough I was: 
my trade had broke down in Maidenhead; not 
a job of any sort. 

‘¢Come to the Public House ?” was his first 
word; that sounded well I thought. 

We sat down to bread and cheese and beer, 
and he told his tale. 

It seems he went into a shop, told the master 
he was a painter and grainer from a great Estab- 
lishment in London, and was in the habit of 
traveling and instructing Provincial artists in 
the business. ‘The man was a pompous sort of 
customer, and told Beard he knew the business 
as well as he did, better belike. 

Beard answered, ‘‘ Then you are the only one 
here that does; for I’ve been all through the 
Town, and any thing wider from the mark than 
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their oak and maple I never saw.” Then he 
quietly took down his panels, and spread them 
out, and looking out sharp he noticed a sudden 
change come over the man’s face. 

** Well,” says the man, “‘ we reckon ourselves 
pretty good at it in this Town. However, I 
shouldn’t mind seeing how you London chaps 
do it—what do you charge for a specimen ?” 

‘* My charge is two shillings a panel. What 
wood should you like to gain a notion of ?” says 
Beard as dry as a chip. 

** Well, satinwood.” 

Beard painted a panei of satinwood before his 
eyes; and of course it was done with great ease, 
and on a better system than had reached Maid- 
enhead up to that time. ‘‘ Now” says Beard 
“T must go to dinner.” 

‘*Well come back again my lad,” says the 
man “and we will go in for something else.” So 
Beard took his two shillings and met me as afore- 
said. 

After dinner he asked for a private room. “A 
private room?” said I; ‘‘had’nt you better or- 
der our horse and gig out, and go and call on 
the Rector? ‘‘None of your chaff” says he. 

When we got into the room he opened the 
business. 

‘*Your trade is no good; you must take to 
mine.” 

‘* What teach painters how to paint, when I 
dont know a stroke myself? !” 

‘*Why not? you have only got it to learn: 
they have got to unlearn all they know: that is 
the only long process about it—I’ll teach you in 
five minutes,” says he: ‘‘look here.” He then 
imitated oak before me, and made me doit. He 
corrected my first attempt ; the second satisfied 
him: we then went on to maple and so through 
all the woods he could mimic: He then return- 
ed to his customer, and I hunted in another part 
of the Town; and before nightfall I actually 
gave three lessons to two Professors: it is amaz- 
ing but true, that I who had been learning ten 
minutes, taught men who had been all their 
lives at it—in the country. 

One was so pleased with his Tutor that he 
gave me a pint of beer besides my fee. I thought 
he was poking fun when he first offered it me. 

Beard and I met again triumphant, we had a 
rousing supper and a good bed, and the next day 
started for Henley, where we both did a small 
stroke of business, and on to Reading for the 
night. 

Our goal was Bristol. Beard had friends 
there: But, as we zigzagged for the sake of the 
Towns, we were three weeks walking to that 
City; but we reached it at last, having dissem- 
inated the science of graining in many cities, 
and got good clothes and money in return. 

At Rristol, we parted. He found regular em- 
ployment the first day, and I visited the fiddle 
shops and offered my services. At most I was 
refused; at one or two I got trifling jobs; but 
at last I went to the right one. The master 
agreed with me for piece work on a large scale, 
and the terms were such that by working quick, 





and very steady, I could make about 25 shillings 
aweek. At this I kept two years and might have 
longer, no doubt,—but my employer's niece came 
to live with him. 

She was a woman; and, my theory being in 
full career at this date, mutual ardor followed, 
and I asked her hand of her uncle, and instead 
of that he gave me what the Turkish ladies get 
for the same offense—the sack—Off to London 
again, and the money I had saved by my indus- 
try just landed me in the Seven Dials and six- 
pence over. 

I went to Paley, crest-fallen as usual. He 
heard my story, complimented me on my ener- 
gy, industry, and talent; regretted the existence 
of woman, and inveighed against her character 
and results. 

We went that evening to Private Theatricals 
in Berwick Street, and there I fell in with an 
acquaintance in the fire work line: on hearing 
my case, he told me I had just fallen from 
the skies in time; his employer wanted a fresh 
hand. 

The very next day behold me grinding and 
sifting and ramming powder at Somers Town, 
and at it Ten months. 

My evenings, when I was not undoing my 
own work to show its brilliancy, were often spent 
in private Theatricals. 

I hear a row made just now, about a Dramat- 
ic School. ‘*We have no Dramatic Schools” 
is the cry. Well, in the day I speak of there 
were several; why I belonged to two. We 
never brought to light an Actor: but we suc- 
ceeded so far, as to ruin more than one lad who 
had brains enough to make a tradesman, till we 
heated those brains and they boiled all away. 

The way we destroyed youth was this; of 
course nobody would pay a shilling at the door 
to see us running wild among Shakspere’s lines 
like pigs broken into a vineyard: so the ex- 
penses fell upon the actors, and they paid ac- 
cording to the value of the part each played. 
Richard the Third cost a puppy £2, Richmond 
15 shillings, and so on; so that with us, as in the 
big world, dignity went by wealth, not merit. I 
remember this made me sore at the time, still 
there are two sides to every thing: they say Pov- 
erty urges men to crime; mine saved me from 
it. If I could have afforded I should have mur- 
dered one or two characters that have lived with 
good reputation from Queen Bess to Queen Vic- 
toria; but as I couldn’t afford it, others that 
could did it for me. 

Well, in return for his cash, Richard, or Ham- 
let, or Othello, commanded tickets in propor- 
tion; for the tickets were only gratuitous to the 
Spectators. 

Consequently, at night, each important actor, 
played, not only to a most merciful audience, 
but a large band of devoted friendly spirits in 
it, who came not to judge him, but express to 
carry him through triumphant—like an election. 
Now, when a vain ignorant chap hears a lot of 
hands clapping, he has not the sense to say to 
himself ‘‘paid for!” No! it is applause, and 
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applause stamps his own secret opinion of him- 
self: he was off his balance before, and now he 
tumbles heel over tip into the notion that he is 
a genius; throws his commercial prospects aft- 
er the two pounds that went in Richard or Bev- 
erley—and crosses Waterloo Bridge spouting, 
** A fico for the shop and poplins base! 

Counter avaunt—I on his southern bank 

Will fire the Thames!” 

Noodle, thus singing, goes over the water. 
But they wont have him at the Surrey or the 
Vic.: so he takes to the Country: and while 
his money lasts, and he can pay the misman- 
ager of a small Theatre, he gets leave to play 
with Richard and Hamlet. But when the mon- 
ey is gone and he wants to be paid for Richard 
and Co., they laugh at him, and put him in his 
right place, and that is a Utility, and perhaps 
ends ‘a Super;” when if he had not been a 
Coxcomb he might have sold ribbon like a man 
to his dying day. 

We, and our Dramatic schools, ruined more 
than one or two of this sort by means of his van- 
ity in my young days. 

My poverty saved me. The conceit was here 
in vast abundance, but not the funds to intoxi- 
cate myself with such choice liquors as Hamlet 
and Co.; nothing above Old Gobbo (5s.) ever 
fell to my lot and by my talent. 

When I had made and let off fire-works for a 
few months, I thought I could make more as a 
rocket master, than a Rocket man. I had saved 
a pound or two. Most of my friends dissuaded 
me from the attempt: but Paley said “ Let him 
alone now,—dont keep him down,—he is born 
to rise. I'll risk a pound on him.” So, by dint 
of several small loans, I got the materials and 
made a set of fire-works myself and agreed with 
the keeper cf some tea gardens at Hampstead 
for the spot. 

At the appointed time, attended by a trusty 
band of friends, I put them up; and, when I 
had taken a tolerable sum at the door, I let 
them all off. 

But they did not all profit by the permission. 
Some went; but others whose supposed destina- 
tion was the sky, soared about as high as a house, 
then returned and forgot their wild nature, and 
performed the office of our household fires upon 
the clothes of my visitors; and some faithful 
spirits, like old domestics, would not leave their 
master at any price; would not take their dis- 
charge. Then there was a row, and I should 
have been mauled, but my guards rallied round 
me and brought me off with whole bones, and 
rsarched back to London with me, quizzing me, 
and drinking at my expense. The publican re- 
fused to give me my promised fee and my loss 
by ambition was twenty-eight shillings, and my 
reputation—if you could call that a loss. 

Was not I quizzed up azd down the Seven 
Dials! Paley alone contrived to stand out in 
my favor. ‘‘ Nonsense, a first attempt!” said 
he, ‘“‘they mostly fail, don’t you give in for 
those fools—I’ll tell you a story. There was 
a chap in prison—I forget his name. He lived 





in the old times a few hundred years ago, I 
can’t justly say how many. He had failed at 
something or other I don’t know how many times 
—and there he was. Well Jack, one day he no- 
tices a spider climbing up a thundering great slip- 
pery stone in the wall—She got a little way, then 
down she fell,—up again, and tries it on again— 
down again. Ah! says the man you will never 
do it. But the spider was game—she got six 
falls, but, by George, the seventh trial she got 
up. So the gentleman says, ‘a man ought to 
have as much heart as a spider. I won't give 
in till the seventh trial.’ Bless you, long before 
the seventh he carried all before him, and got to 
be King of England—or something !” 

**King of England!” said I, “‘that was a 
move upward out of the stone jug.” 

‘* Well,” said Paley the hopeful, ‘‘ you can’t 
be King of England; but you may be the Fire 
King, he! he! if you are true to powder. How 
much money do you want to try again?” 

I was nettled at my failure, and fired by 
Paley and his spider, I scraped together a few 
pounds once more, and advertised a display of 
Fireworks for a certain Monday night. 

On the Sunday afternoon, Paley and I hap- 
pened to walk on the Hampstead Road, and 
near the ‘‘Adam and Eve” we fell in with an 
announcement of Fireworks. On the bill ap- 
peared in enormous letters the following : 


“No connection with the disgraceful exhi- 
bition that took place last Friday week !!” 


Paley was in a towering passion. ‘‘ Look 
here John, says he—but never you mind—it 
wont be here long, for I'll tear it down in about 
half a moment.” 

No you must not do that said I, a little nerv- 
ous. 

‘*Why not, you poor spirited muff,” shouts 
the little fellow—let me alone—let me get at it 
—what are you holdiag me for?” 

No! no! no! well then— 

Well then what—? 

Well then it is mine. 

What is yours? 

That advertisement. 

How can it be yours when it insults you ? 

Oh! business before vanity ! 

Well I am blest! Here’s a go—look here 
now—and he began to split his sides laughing ; 
but all of a sudden he turned awful grave—you 
will rise my lad—this is genuine talent—they 
might as well try to keep a balloon down. In 
short, my friend who was as honest as the day 
in his own sayings and doings, admired this bit 
of rascality in me, and argued the happiest re- 
sults. 

The district of London which is called the 
Seven Dials, was now divided into two great 
parties: one augured for me a brilliant success 
next day; the other adead failure. The latter 
party numbered many names unknown to fame ; 
the former consisted of Paley, I was neuter, dis- 
trusting not my merits but what I called my 
luck. 
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On Monday afternoon I was busy putting out 
the fireworks, nailing them to their posts etc. 
Toward evening it began to rain so heavily that 
they had to be taken in, and the whole thing 
given up; it was postponed to Thursday. 

On Thursday night we had a good assembly: 
the sum taken at the doors exceeded my expec- 
tation—I had my misgivings on account of the 
rain that had fallen on my Kickshaws, Monday 
evening; so I began with those articles I had 
taken in first out of the rain; they went off 
splendidly, and my personal friends were as- 
tounded; but soon my poverty began to tell: 
instead of having many hands to save the fire- 
works from wet, I had been alone, and of course, 
much time had been lost in getting them under 
cover; we began now to get among the damp 
lot, and science was lost in chance—some would 
and some wouldn’t, and the people began to 
goose me. 

A rocket or two that fizzed themselves out 
without rising a foot inflamed their angry pas- 
sions; so I announced two fiery pigeons. 

The fiery pigeon is a pretty firework enough ; 
it is of the nature of a rocket, but being on a 
string it travels backward and forward between 
two termini, to which the string is fixed: when 
there are two strings and two pigeons, the fiery 
wings race one another across the ground, and 
charm the gazing throng. One of my termini 
was a tree at the extremity of the gardens; up 
this tree I mounted in my shirt sleeves with my 
birds—the people surrounded the tree and were 
dead silent. I could see their final verdict and 
my fate hung on these pigeons; I placed them, 
and with a beating heart lighted their matches. 
To my horror one did not move. I might as 
well have tried to explode green sticks. ‘The 
other started and went off with great resolution 
and accompanying cheers toward tle opposite 
side. But midway it suddenly stopped, and the 
cheers with it; it did not come to an end all at 
once ; but the fire oozed gradually out of it like 
water—a howl of derision was hurled up into 
the tree at me: but, worse than that, looking | 
down I saw in the moonlight a hundred stern 
faces with eyes like red hot emeralds, in which 
I read my fate; they were waiting for me to 
come down like terriers for a rat in a trap, and 
I felt by the look of them they would kill me, 
or near it, so I crept along a bough the end of 
which cleared the wall and overhung the road : 
I determined to break my neck sooner than fall 
into the hands of an insulted public. An im- 
patient orange whizzed by my ear, and an apple 
knocked my hat out of the premises. I crouched 








and clung—luckily I was on an ash bough, long, 
tapering, and tough; it bent down with me like 
arainbow. A stick or two now whifred past 
my ear, and it began to hail fruit. I held on 
like grim death till the road was within 6 feet 
of me, and then dropped and ran off home, like 
a dog with a kettle at his tail; meantime a 
rush was made to the gate to cut me off; but 
it was too late; the garden meandered and my 
executioners, when they got to the outside, saw 
nothing but a flitting spectre: me in my shirt 
sleeves making for the Seven Dials. 

Mr. and Miss Paley were seated by their fire, 
and, as I afterward learned, Paley was recom- 
mending me to her for a husband, and explain- 
ing to her at some length, why I was sure to 
rise in the world, when a figure in shirt sleeves 
begrimed with gunpowder and no hat burst into 
the room and shrank without a word into the 
corner by the fire. 

Miss Paley looked up and then began to look 
down and snigger. Her father stared at me, 
and after a while I could see him set his teeth 
and nerve his dear obstinate old heart for the 
coming struggle. 

‘*Well, how did it happen,” said he, at last. 
‘* Where is your coat?” 

I told him the whole story. 

Miss Paley had her hand to her mouth all 
the time, afraid to give vent to the feelings 
proper to the occasion because of her Father. 

‘* Now answer me one question. Have you 
got their money ?” says Paley. 

**Yes I have got their money for that mat- 
ter.” 

‘Well then what need you care? You are 
all right; and if they had gone off they would 
be all over by now just the same; he wants his 
supper Lucy—give us something hot to make 
us forget our squibs and crackers, or we shall 
die of a broken heart all us poor fainting souls 
—such a calamity ! The rain wetted them 
| through—that i is all—you couldn't fight against 
| the elements, could you? Lay the cloth, 
| girl. % 

‘But Mr. Paley,” whined I, “‘ they have got 


|My new coat, and you may be sure they have 


torn it limb from jacket.” 

** Have they ?” cried he—‘‘well that is a com- 
fort any way. -, Your new coat—eh? Lucy, it 
hung on the boy’s back like an old sack. Do 
you see this bit of cloth? I shall make you a 
Sunday coat with this and, then you'll sell. 
Fetch a quart to night girl instead of a pint: 
Fire King is going to do us the honor—che-er 


up!!” 
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Here and there the banks gave way, and the notes 
of all out of the city were suspected. A steady de- 
mand for specie set in upon the New York banks, 
which was promptly met until the morning of the 
13th, when a universal panic set in. By noon the 
run upon the banks was general. Wall Street was 
choked by thousands of people endeavoring to 
force their way into the banking houses to demand 
specie for notes and checks. Before the close of 
business hours eighteen city banks were forced to 
close their doors and announce that they had sus- 
pended specie payments. During the evening a 
meeting was held of representatives from the banks. 
It was found that the specie in their vaults had 
been during a few days reduced from $11,476,000 
to $5,500,000. It was then unanimously resolved 
that all the banks should suspend the payment of 
specie, but should receive and pay out notes as 
usual, and should receive at par the notes of all 
banks of the State secured in the Bank Department 
at Albany, and the notes of certain specified Safety- 
Fund Banks. The example of suspension was at 
once followed tiftoughout the country. A severe 
run had in the mean while set in upon the Savings’ 
Banks, some of whom had strengthened themselves 
by selling the United States stock held by them. 
These followed the example of the banks, and sus- 
pended the payment of specie. It was generally 
supposed that, under the law, the banks suspend- 
ing would pass at once into the hands of receivers 
to wind up their affairs. But a majority of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court put forth an opinion 
to the effect that the mere fact of suspension of 
specie payments (when general) was not sufficient 
to warrant the issuing of an injunction or the ap- 
pointment of a receiver, when a bank was clearly 
solvent, and that it was solvent when able to pay 
its liabilities, though it had for a time suspended 
specie payments. The immediate effect of the sus- 
pension was that the notes of New York and New 
England banks were at once received and paid out 
as usual in all business transactions. Those who 
had withdrawn specie in the expectation of being 
able to sell it at a premium were disappointed, one 
and two per cent. premium being the utmost which 
could be obtained. The effect of the pressure upon 
business has been disastrous. Trade was almost 
annihilated; the revenues of Government fell far 
below the current expenditures. The surplus on 
hand was in a few weeks reduced from $20,000,000 
to half that amount; and instead of a balance of 
more than $20,000,000, which was anticipated would 
remain in the treasury at the close of the fiscal year, 
it has been apprehended that Government may be 
obliged to resort to a loan. The effect upon the 
industry of the country has been equally disastrous. 
Almost all the large manufacturing establishments 
have either suspended operations or are working 
upon short time. In New York alone it is esti- 
mated that 30,000 or 40,000 mechanics and work- 
men are out of employment. 

During the month of October elections were held 
in several States. In Mississippt the Democrats 
elected their candidates for Governor and members 
of Congress by decided majorities. In Georgia the 
same party elected their Governor, and seven out 
of eight members of Congress. In Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Packer, Democrat, was chosen Governor by a 
majority of about 10,000 over both the Republican 
and American candidates; the Legislature is Dem- 
ocratic by a decided majority. In Ohio the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor was chosen by a small 





majority, together with all the State officers except 
one; their majority is small, and the Democrats 
have the preponderance in the Legislature. In 
Jowa the Republicans were successful, electing their 
Governor and a majority in the Legislature. In 
Minnesota the contest was close, but the Democrats 
have probably succeeded. In Kansas the election 
passed off quietly, and resulted very decidedly in 
favor of the Free State party, Mr. Parrott, their 
candidate for Delegate to Congress, having been 
chosen by a large majority. The political com- 
plexion of the Legislature depended upon the dis- 
position made of the returns from the precinct of 
Oxford, in the County of Johnson. The ‘returns 
from this district presented 1628 votes, nearly one 
half of the total vote of the election district, which 
is entitled to three Councilmen and eight Repre- 
sentatives. This vote was almost unanimously 
given to the Democratic candidates, only a single 
one being for the Free State delegate. It was per- 
fectly notorious that the whole county did not con- 
tain as many voters as were returned from this sin- 
gle precinct. Governor Walker rejected the entire 
vote from this precinct, and gave certificates of 

ection to the candidates chosen by the regular re- 
turns, thus securing to the Free State party a ma- 
jority in both branches of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture. On the 19th of October the Governor issued 
a proclamation announcing this decision, and de- 
tailing the facts inthe case. He found upon visit- 
ing Oxford, a small village with but six houses, 
that not more than one tenth of the number of per- 
sons represented to have voted were present on the 
two days of the election; and that on the last day 
of the election, when more than fifteen hundred 
votes were represented to have been cast, not more 
than forty or fifty people were in the village. Both 
there, and in the village of New Santa Fé, in Mis- 
souri, separated only by a street from Oxford, per- 
sons of all parties were surprised and indignant at 
the declared result of the election, of which they 
only heard several days after its alleged occurrence. 
He was satisfied that the whole county did not 
contain a population which could furnish more than 
one-third of the vote returned from this one small 
precinct. There was no irruption of voters from 
the neighboring State of Missouri; and the returns 
were beyond all doubt simulated and fictitious. 
They were, in fact, on their very face illegal, be- 
cause there was no evidence that the judges of elec- 
tion had taken the prescribed oath to fulfill their 
duties according to law; and because the paper 
presented was evidently not one of the original 
poll-books kept at the election, but was evidently 
either a copy of some other document, or was itself 
made up for the ion; and b , as the vote 
of each elector was to be given vira voce for each of 
twenty-two candidates, and recorded, it was a phys- 
ical impossibility that the number of fifteen hundred 
votes purporting to have been cast on the second 
day could have been so announced and recorded. 
If the rejection of these returns upon merely tech- 
nical grounds would have defeated the will of the 
people, fairly expressed, the Governor says he 
might have hesitated ; but in the present case he 
felt bound to adhere to the very letter of the law, 
in order to defeat a gross and palpable fraud, and 
the consideration that his own party would thereby 
lose the majority in the Legislative Assembly did 
not make his duty less solemn and imperative. 
Nor did he feel himself justified in relieving him- 
self of the proper responsibility of his office, in a 
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case where there was no valid return, by submit- 
ing the question to the Legislative Assembly, and 
in that very act giving to the parties that might 
claim to be chosen by this spurious vote the power 
to decide upon their own election. 

A portion of the troops destined for Utah left 
Fort Laramie, in Nebraska, early in September, en 
route for Salt Lake City, 518 miles distant. At the 
latest intelligence the advance guard were within 
500 miles of their destination. The troops are to 
rendezvous on Green River, 165 miles east of Salt 
Lake City, and there await the arrival of the com- 
manding officer. The military force which will 
pass the winter in Utah amounts to about 1500 men, 
a portion of the body designed for that territory 
having been detained in Kansas. The trains have 
suffered severely from drought and consequent scar- 
city of grass, from disease among the cattle, and 
from attacks by the Indians. On the 5th of Sep- 
tember, a train of 56 wagons was attacked near Ash 
Hollow, between the North and South Platte Riv- 
ers, by a band of 150 or 200 Indians, who succeeded 
in cutting off five wagons and killing three men. 
They were beaten off, and the wagons were recov- 
ered; but the Indians carried off a number of rifles 
and a large quantity of ammunition. The train 
was threatened the next day, but no attack was 
made. Attacks upon other trains are also reported. 
Captain Van Vliet, who had been sent on in ad- 
vance to make arrangements for the reception of 
the troops, reached Salt Lake City on the 8th of 
September. He remained there for a week, and 
then returned with intelligence and dispatches. 
He had daily interviews with Brigham Young and 
the leading Mormons, who treated him with great 
courtesy, but expressed a determination to resist 
the ingress of the troops during the present autumn ; 
their object being to gain time, in hope that the 
General Government would reconsider its action in 
reference to the Mormons. In the event of an 
overwhelming force being thereafter sent against 
them, they would destroy their houses, burn their 
crops, and take refuge in the mountains. The 
speeches of the Mormon leaders, as reported in the 
Deseret News, are full of defiance. ‘‘ We are the 
people of Deseret,” said Heber C. Kimball, “and 
it is for us to say whether we will have Brother 
Brigham for our Governor, or those poor misera- 
ble devils they are trying to bring here. They 
shall not rule over us nor come into this territory. 
I have a right to say that we shall never be ruled 
over by the Gentiles from this day forth.” To this 
there were responses of amen. ‘ Well,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ we have got to sustain these amens. Arm 
yourselves universally, and that too with weapons 
of war; for we may be brought to the test, to see 
if we will stand up to the line. We are the King- 
dom of God; we are the State of Deseret; and we 
will have Brigham for Governor as long as he 
lives. We will not have any other Governor.” 
Brigham Young fully endorsed these sentiments. 
“‘ Brother Heber,” he said, ‘‘ has been prophesying. 
You know I call him my prophet, and he prophe- 
sies for me. And now I prophesy that, if this peo- 
ple will live their religion, the God of Heaven will 
fight their battles, bring them off victorious over 
their enemies, and give to them the kingdom. This 
is my prophecy. I said amen to all that Brother 
Heber prophesied, for it is true. And he may say 
amen to all that I prophesy, for it is true also.” It 
is estimated that the Mormons can bring five or six 
thousand men into the field. 





EUROPE 

In Great Britain, Wednesday, October 7, was ob- 
served as a day of humiliation and prayer, in con- 
sequence of the disasters in India. Meetings were 
held in all the churches, and contributions were 
taken up in aid of the sufferers. At the Crystal 
Palace an audience of 27,000 persons, each of whom 
paid one shilling for admittance, assembled to hear 
a discourse from Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, a young Bap- 
tist clergyman, who has within a few months be- 
come highly popular.—Dr. Livingstone, the African 
traveler, has been delivering lectures, the object ef 
which is to show that Central Africa is capable of 
producing cotton to such an amount as ultimately 
to become the rival of the United States. 

The Emperors of France and Russia had a per- 
sonal interview at Stuttgardt, the capital of Wur- 
temberg, on the 15th of September. They met 
with great apparent cordiality. A similar inter- 
view took place on the 1st of October, at Wiemar, 
between the Emperors of Russia and Austria. No- 
thing has been made public indicating that these 
meetings had in view any specia¥ political object. 

The Russian ship of the line, Zefort, foundered in 
the Baltic on the night of September 10th, having 
on board 813 persons, all of whom perished. 

THE EAST. 

From /ndia intelligence has been received to the 
middle of September. Its general aspect is favor- 
able. The forces before Delhi were considerably 
augmented, and offensive operations had been un- 
dertaken, in all of which the mutineers had been 
worsted. It is reported that the King had made 
proposals of submission. Although General Have- 
lock was unable to effect the relief of the Europeans 
besieged in Lucknow, his approach drew toward 
him so large a portion of the besiegers that the be- 
leaguered garrison were emboldened to make a sally 
against the remainder. They succeeded not only in 
destroying many of the enemy, but took back with 
them supplies sufficient for three weeks’ consump. 
tion. It was therefore anticipated that they would 
be able to hold out until General Havelock, strength- 
ened by reinforcements which were on the march, 
could force his way to their relief. The mutiny has 
not spread to any considerable extent in the Bom- 
bay army; Central India remains undisturbed; and 
the great Mohammedan festival of the Mohurrum, 
whose approach excited apprehensions even in Cal- 
cutta, passed off quietly throughout India. In Cal- 
cutta a meeting of merchants and others has been 
held, at which a petition was framed to be present- 
ed to Parliament, representing that the East India 
Company was altogether inadequate for the gov- 
ernment of the country, and praying that measures 
might be taken to remove the government from the 
Company, substituting in its place the direct gov- 
ernment of the Queen. Among the victims of the 
mutiny are four American missionary families, sta- 
tioned at Futtehgurh. These are Rev. John E. Free- 
man and wife, Rev. David A. Campbell and wife, 
Rev. Albert O. Johnson and wife, Rev. Robert E. 
M‘Mullen, wife, and two children. They were sent 
out by the Presbyterian Board. The property of 
the mission, amounting to $100,000, was totally de- 
stroyed. 

From China there is nothing of importance be- 
yond reports of fresh victories obtained by the reb- 
els, the capture of a fort, and the blockade of Can- 
ton River by the English fleet, under Admiral Sey- 
mour. The proclamation of blockade was issued 


on the 4th of August. 














Literary 

Journeys and Researches in South Africa, by Da- 
vip LivinestoxE, LL.D.,D.C.L. (Published by 
Harper and Brothers.) The African explorations of 
Mr. Livingstone have established his reputation as 
one of the most enterprising and intelligent trav- 
elers of the age. In the commencement of this 
work he gives a scanty allowance of personal con- 
fessions, serving in some degree to gratify the nat- 
ural curiosity which is cherished concerning the 
history of a distinguished man. Mr. Livingstone 
is a Scotchman, descended from a race of honest 
ancestors, in whose unsullied character he takes not 
a little excusable pride. His parents were in hum- 
ble life, and found it difficult by the most vigilant 
economy to make both ends meet. At the age of 
ten he was put into a cotton factory, to aid in the 
support of the family by his little earnings. With 
an intense thirst for learning, he combined diligent 
study at an evening school with his daily toils, and 
thus acquired a knowledge of Latin, reading Hor- 
ace and Virgil at sixteen with great ease. At the 
same time, he eagerly devoured every book he 
could lay his hands on, except novels, from which | 
he was restrained by his religious training. Sci- 
entific works and books of travel were his especial 
delight, but he could not get up a taste for Bos- 
ton’s ‘‘ Fourfold State” or Wilberforce’s ‘‘ Practical | 
Christianity,” in spite of the recommendations of 
his father, which, on due occasion, were fortified by 
the rod. He, however, became the subject of pro- 
found religious impressions, and soon conceived the 
idea of devoting himself to missionary labors among 
the heathen. His first plan was to select the em- 
pire of China; and he commenced the study of 
medicine in order to be qualified for the enterprise. 
In this way a love of natural history was excited, 
and much of his scanty leisure was devoted to bo- 
tanical and mineralogical excursions. He still 
continued to work in the factory during the sum- 
mer, and was thus enabled to support himself while 
attending the medical and Greek classes in Glas- 
gow, and also the divinity lectures of Dr. Ward- 
law, in the winter. Having made such proficiency 
in his medical studies as to be admitted a licen- 
tiate of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, 
he was anxious to carry into effect his project of 
engaging in a Chinese mission. The Opium War 
at that time, however, was at its height, and it was 
deemed inexpedient for him to proceed to China. 
In this dilemma he turned his thoughts to Africa, 
and in 1840 embarked for Cape Town. He reached 
that place after a voyage of three montis, and soon 
went into the interior, where, from that time until 
the past year, he has been devoted to medical and 
missionary labors without cost to the inhabit- 
ants. 

The relation of his experience in this work is 
singularly interesting. His life abounded in ad- 
ventures during his residence in Africa. He sees 
the most extraordinary aspects of barbarous life. 
With the keen observation of a scientific explorer 
he combines an almost childlike simplicity of feel- 
ing, which gives his narrative a certain uncon- 
scious naiveté, almost like the antique flavor of a 
chronicle of the Middle Age. Of all the recent ad- 
mirable works on Africa, no one surpasses it in 
richness of information and attractiveness of style. 








| in length, and covered with trees. 
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After various peregrinations he selected the 
beautiful valley of Mabotsa as a missionary sta- 
tion, and pitched his tent there in 1843, intending 
to make it his permanent centre of operations. One 
of his earliest adventures was a rencontre with a 
lion, of such a marvelous character that he meant 
to keep it in store to tell his children when in his 
dotage. Butit was extorted from him by the im- 
portunities of friends, and certainly, from any other 
lips than those of the good Scotch missionary, it 
would possess a decided air ofromance. The peo- 
ple of the village had been much troubled by lions, 
which leaped into the cattle-pens by night, and 
destroyed their cows. They even attacked the 
herds in open day. This was so unusual an oc- 
currence that the people believed they were be- 
witched, and were too cowardly to face the enemy 
in a fairfield. They occasionally went out in pur- 
suit of them, and in one excursion of the kind our 
missionary took a very decided part. They found 
the lions on a small hill about a quarter of a mile 
A circle of 
men was formed round it, and they gradually closed 
up, ascending pretty near to each other. Living- 
stone remained below on the plain with a native 
schoolmaster named Mebalwe. As they saw one 
of the lions sitting on a rock within the closed 
circle of men, the schoolmaster fired, hitting the 
rock on which the animal was sitting. He bit at 
the spot struck as a dog does at a stick or stone 
thrown at him, and then made off through the 
opening circle, and escaped unhurt. The men were 
afraid to attack him, perhaps on account of their 
belief in witchcraft. When the circle was re-formed 
they saw two other lions in it, but were afraid to 
fire lest they should shoot the men, who allowed 
these beasts also to get away. Despairing of kill- 
ing one of the lions, the party retraced their steps 
toward the village, but on going round the hill an- 
other lion was seen sitting on the rock, with a lit- 
tle bush in front. Being about thirty yards off, 
Livingstone fired his double-barreled gun into the 
bush, and they all cried out, ‘‘ He is shot! he is 
shot!” But before he could load a second time 
the lion sprang upon him, seized him by the shoul- 
der, and they both came to the ground together. 
The lion gave a horrible growl, and shook his vic- 
tim as a terrier dog does a rat. The shock pro- 
duced a stupor like that which is probably felt by 
a mouse after the first shake of the eat. It caused 
a sort of dreaminess—there was no terror, no sense 
of pain—although the man in the paws of the lion 
was perfectly conscious. It seemed like the par- 
tial action of chloroform described by patients, who 
see the operation without feeling the knife. This 
singular condition was not the result of any men- 
tal process. The shake removed every emotion 
of fear, and allowed no sense of horror in looking 
round at the beast. Perhaps, our author suggests, 
this peculiar state is produced in all animals killed 
by the carnivora, and if so, it is a merciful provis- 
ion for lessening the pain of death. Turning 
round to relieve himself of the weight of the lion's 
paw, which was on the back of his head, he saw 
Mebalwe trying to shoot him at a distance of ten 
or fifteen yards. His gun missed fire in both bar- 
rels, and the lion immediately left his prize and 
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turned upon his new victim. Spears and musket- 
balls, however, soon did the werk for him, and he 
felldown dead. The whole scene lasted but a few 
moments, and must have been his paroxysms of 
dying rage. The effect on the tough Scotchman 
was of no trivial magnitude ; besides crushing the 
bone into splinters, he left eleven tooth-wounds on 
the upper part of the arm. A bite from the lion is 
stated to resemble a gun-shot wound. It is gen- 
erally followed by a great deal of sloughing and 
discharge, and pains are felt in the part periodical- 
ly forever afterward. The author had on a tartan 
jacket at the time, and, as he thinks, it wiped off 
all the virus from the teeth that pierced the flesh, 
for he felt no subsequent inconvenience, while two 
of his companions in the affray suffered from the 
peculiar pains, and a man whose shoulder was 
wounded showed the wound actually burst forth 
afresh on the same month of the following year. 

A sketch of the author’s African housekeeping 
presents a picture of domestic life under novel cir- 
cumstances. As there are no shops, every thing 
must be made up from the raw material. You 
want bricks to build a house, and you must go into 
the field, cut down a tree, and saw it into planks 
to make the brick-moulds. The materials, too, for 
doors and windows, you must find in the forest. 
Having got the meal ground, the wife proceeds to 
make it into bread. The oven may be a large hole 
scooped in an ant-hill, with a slab of stone for a 
door. Another way is to make a good fire on a 
level piece of ground, and when the ground is 
thoroughly heated, to place the dough in a small 
frying-pan, or directly on the hot ashes; invert 
any sort of a metal pot over it, draw the ashes 
round, and then make a small fire on the top, and 
you will soon have a fine batch of bread. The 
family made its own butter, churning in a jar; 
candles were run in a mould; soap was procured 
from the ashes of the plant salsola. Every body 
was up betimesin the morning. It was then fresh 
and delightful, however hot a day might be in 
prospect. After family worship, and breakfast be- 
tween six and seven, school was opened, men, wo- 
men, and children being invited to attend. School 
over at eleven o'clock, while the missionary’s 
wife was occupied in domestic affairs, the mission- 
ary himself had some active labor as a smith, gar- 
dener, or carpenter, which he took hold of without 
gloves. After dinner and a brief siesta, the wife 
attended her infant school, which was very popu- 
lar with the young urchins whom their parents left 
entirely to their own caprice. They generally 
mustered a hundred strong. Both husband and 
wife were kept busy until after sunset in superin- 
tending the various affairs of the day. In the 
evening the missionary went into the town to con- 
verse with the natives, but not always on religious 
subjects, however. On three nights of the week, 
as soon as the cows were milked, and it had be- 
come dark, they had a public religious service, and 
one of secular instruction, aided by pictures and 
specimens. ‘They suffered much from drought. 
At one time, corn was so scarce that they were 
obliged to live on bran. They craved animal food, 
but were often glad to accept a dish of locusts. 
These insects are strongly vegetable in taste, the 
flavor varying with the plants on which they feed. 
They are sometimes roasted and pounded into 
meal, which, with a little salt, is not unpalatable. 
They are not good boiled, but roasted they have a 
better relish than shrimps. There is a physiolog- 





ical reason why locusts and honey should be eaten 
together. A large kind of caterpillar was in great 
request with the natives, and the children became 
fond of them. They also partook with avidity of 
a very large frog, which, when cooked, have the 
appearance of chickens. 

In addition to the curious descriptions of the 
native manners and customs with which this work 
abounds, it is rich in information concerning the 
natural history of the interior of Africa, a branch 
of inquiry to which Dr. Livingstone’s attainments 
and tastes qualify him to do ample justice. 

The Life and Labors of the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, 
LL.D., by Rev. Heman Humpurey, D.D. (Pub- 
lished by Robert Carter and Brothers.) The emi- 
nent position of the late Mr. Gallaudet in the cause 
of education, religion, and philanthropy will make 
this volume highly welcome to a large class of 


.readers in this country. As a pioneer in the in- 


struction of the deaf and dumb, his name was 
widely celebrated, while his devotion to the work 
of juvenile culture and public philanthropy in va- 
rious branches entitles him to a distinguished place 
among the benefactors of the age. His biography 
is here narrated with singular felicity by his frien 
and class-mate, President Humphrey, who has 
found a congenial task in the commemoration of 
the moral beauty which was the most conspicuous 
element in the character of its subject. The in- 
tellect of Mr. Gallaudet was by no means of an 
ordinary cast ; his mental activity was finely tem- 
pered with sound judgment ; his perceptions were 
both accurate and lucid ; his rare power of expres- 
sion and illustration was under the habitual control 
of an exquisite taste; but still you were not so 
much impressed with the brilliancy of his talents 
as with his purity of heart, his remarkable disin- 
terestedness, his wonderful freedom from worldly 
aims and personal ambition. You might admire 
the one, but you could not fail to venerate the 
other. 

Mr. Gallaudet was born in Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 10, 1787. His ancestors were of the brave 
Huguenot stock which has furnished this country 
with so much of its best blood. While he was yet 
very young his parents removed to Hartford, where 
he soon attracted attention as a bright and prom- 
ising boy. Having completed his preparatory 
studies in the Grammar-School of that city, he 
entered the sophomore class of Yale College in 
1802, before he had entered upon his sixteenth 
year. Although the youngest member of his class, 
he had no superior in general scholarship, while 
his youthful appearance, his modest bearing, and 
his amiable disposition made him a universal fa- 
vorite. He evinced an uncommon talent and taste 
for mathematics, but his forte was English compo- 
sition, in which branch he gave anticipations of the 
excellence for which he was afterward distinguish- 
ed. He graduated in 1805, with the highest hon- 
ors of his class, and the prediction of all who knew 
him that he was destined to a bright and peculiar 
career. 

Upon leaving college he entered the office of 
Chauncey Goodrich, one of the most eminent law- 
yers at the Bartford bar, and applied himself with 
characteristic diligence to the study of Coke and 
Blackstone. But his health failed him before the 
end of the first year, and soon after he was appoint- 
ed tutor at Yale, and, returning to New Haven, 
discharged the duties of the office in a highly ac- 
ceptable manner for about two years. While there, 
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he passed his leisure hours in the study of English 
composition and literature, and Jaid the foundation 
of that idiomatic and tra t style in which he 
had few equals among American writers. 

Upon completing his engagement in the Faculty 
of Yale College, his health did not permit his con- 
tinuing in sedentary pursuits, and he accepted 
the agency of a large commercial house in New 
York. His duties took him into active life, and a 
tour in the bracing air of the Alleghany Mountains 
improved his health and gave fresh vigor to his 
constitution. Upon his return he entered a count- 
ing-house as clerk, intending to devote his life to 
mercantile pursuits. But about this time he be- 
came the subject of strong religious impressions ; 
and, relinquishing his prospects in business, decided 
to become a minister of the Gospel, and entered 
the Andover Theological Seminary in the autumn 
of 1811. He passed through the prescribed course 
of studies, and, in 1815, was licensed to preach. 
Meantime, he had become deeply interested in the 
case of Alice Cogswell, the daughter of a physician 
in Hartford, who had the misfortune to be deaf 
and dumb. Her father, a man of sense and in- 
formation, had early directed his attention to the 
European institutions for the education of deaf 
mutes, and was anxious that his daughter should 
enjoy the benefit of their methods. The calamity 
ef his own child had also awakened his sympathy 
for others in a like condition. He succeeded in 
imparting his own interest in the subject to sev- 
eral friends in Hartford, and an association was at 
length formed for the establishment of an asylum. 
It was found necessary to.send a person to Europe 
in order to study the system of instruction, and 
thus prepare the way for its introduction in this 
country. Mr. Gallaudet was at once selected for 
the purpose, and on the 25th of May, 1815, em- 
barked for Liverpool, furnished with letters of in- 
troduction to the most distinguished philanthro- 
pists in Great Britain, and to the heads of the 
deaf and dumb schools in London and Edinburgh. 
He arrived in England after a voyage of thirty 
days, and soon made his way to the metropolis. 
But he did not there find the encouragement which 
he had been led to anticipate. The schools for the 
deaf and dumb were private establishments, whose 
proprietors, intent on the main chance, were reluc- 
tant to initiate a stranger into the secret of their 
management. He met with no better success in 
Edinburgh, which city he immediately visited after 
his disappointmentin London. As a last resort, he 
decided to avail himself of an offer of the Abbé Si- 
card, the celebrated teacher of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum at Paris, who had consented to give him 
every facility for the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose. The political state of France being in great 
confusion, he delayed his visit for a few months, 
remaining meantime in Edinburgh, and enjoying 
the social and literary advantages of that intellect- 
ual city. He made the acquaintance of Dugald 
Stewart, Professor Playfair, and other Edinburgh 
celebrities, and formed an agreeable intimacy with 
Dr. Thomas Brown, the brilliant lecturer on moral 
philosophy. It was not until the month of March, 
1816, that he arrived in Paris. Here he at once 
placed himself under the instruction of the Abbé 
Sicard, and in less than three months had so far 
mastered the system as to be prepared to return 
home and commence the asylum for deaf mutes in 
his own country. During his stay in Paris he reg- 
ularly preached in the English chapel of the Ora- 








toire, delivering the remarkable course of sermons 
which were afterward published in London, and 
which, though perhaps now little read with the 
prevailing taste for a more bustling and impas- 
sioned style, are among the most admirable speci- 
mens of pulpit eloquence which this country has 
produced. 

Mr. Gallaudet returned to this country in Au- 
gust, 1816, accompanied by Mr. Laurent Clerc, a 
deaf mute of France, and one of the principal as- 
sistants of the Abbé Sicard, whose name has since 
been honorably connected with the system of in- 
struction for the deaf and dumb in America. In 
April, 1817, the Connecticut Asylum was opened, 
and for several years was indebted to the wisdom 
and energy of Mr. Gallaudet for an eminent degree 
of success. His impaired health at length com- 
pelled him to tender his resignation, and in April, 
1830, he retired from the service. He was soon 
invited to become the agent of the American Col- 
onization Society, and to take charge of the New 
England Asylum for the Blind, in Boston, but, on 
account of the state of his family and his own 
health, he declined each of the proposals. In 1832 
he received the appointment of Professor of the 
Philosophy of Education in the University of New 
York, which he felt it to be his duty not to accept. 
Overtures were also made to him from various 
quarters to secure his services in new projects of 
education, but they all received a negative, Mr. 
Gallaudet devoting most of his time to the prepara- 
tion of the juvenile works which have rendered 
such essential aid to the cause of popular religious 
education. In 1838 he accepted the office of chap- 
lain to the Hartford Retreat for the Insane, and 
continued to discharge the duties of that station 
until 1850. In the spring of that year his health 
began to show symptoms of serious decline, and as 
the summer advanced, he often complained much 
of exhaustion. Inthe month of July he was at- 
tacked with dysentery, from the prostration of 
which he only rallied at intervals. He lingered 
until the 10th of September, when he quietly 
breathed his last. His daughter, who was fanning 
him at the time, was not aware of any change till 
the physician came into the room and told her he 
was dead. He had dreaded the final struggle, but 
so calmly did he pass away that he was no more 
conscious of the change than the infant is when it 
falls to sleep in the arms of its mother. The wife 
of Mr. Gallaudet was a deaf-mute lady of Con- 
necticut, and a family of eight children, all of 
whom hear and speak, was the result of the union. 

The memory of this excellent man will long be 
revered by the lovers of human improvement. He 
was inspired with a native passion for doing good ; 
his life was devoted to objects of great public im- 
portance; he took the lead in several of the philan- 
thropic movements which characterize the age. At 
the same time, he presented a beautiful example of 
the graces of private character. With religious 
convictions of the most austere stamp, he was a 
model of amenity and sweetness in social life. Al- 
though absorbed in duties of high and urgent 
moment, he neglected no act of kindness in his 
power, and was as faithful to the charities which 
constitute the grace of the domestic hearth as to 
those which court the observation of the world. 
In these days of wild devotion to material pursuits 
it is good to contemplate the career of such a pure 
and unworldly person, and we again thank his bi- 
ographer for the interesting record of his life. 








7 
Eiitor’s 
HEERFULNESS.—The subject to which we 
would solicit the attention of our readers this 
month is Cheerfulness, in the largest sense of that 
genial and joy-suggesting virtue. We fear that 
the observation, if not the experience, of a good 
portion of our readers will bear us out in saying 
that, in the United States, this cheerfulness does 
not occupy a high place either among the pleasures 
or duties of life. Discontent, indeed, is a promi- 
nent characteristic of our age and nation, visible 
in our virtues as well as our vices, in our morals as 
well as our manners, in our philanthropy as well 
as our selfishness and greed. This discontent, 
though good as an oecasional sting and spur, tends 
to weaken and distort activity. the moment it be- 
comes a chronic disease of the mind; and as all 
healthy action, physical, intellectual, and moral, 
depends primarily on cheerfulness, and as every 
duty, whether it be to follow a plow or to die at 
the stake, should be done in a cheerful spirit, we 
have thought that some exploration of the sources 
and conditions of this most vigorous, exhilarating, 
and creative of the virtues might be as useful as 
the exposition of any topic of science or system of 
prudential art. It would seem that, to intelligent 
beings, there should be as much interest gather 
round the analysis of the soul of a man as the anat- 
omy of the fin of a fish, and that as much attention 
is due to the question, ‘‘ How to get life?” as to 
the question, ‘‘ How to get a living ?” 

And first it may be said that in the absence of 
this cheerfulness—this clear, bracing, sparkling at- 
mosphere of the mind—industry, learning, genius, 
and virtue are robbed of their greatest right, and 
shorn of their most endearing charm; for happi- 
ness, without being their aim, should be their source 
andend. God is glorified, not by our groans, but 
our thanksgivings ; and all good thought and good 
action claim a natural alliance with good cheer. 
There must be something defective, morbid, one- 
sided, or excessive in the thought that inaugurates 
despair, in the action that ends in self-disgust ; for 
rightly sings the poet: 

** Every gift of noble origin 

Is breathed upon by Hope's perpetual breath.” 

Let us then inquire what are the sources and con- 
ditions of cheerfulness—what are the easy frailties 
which retard—what are the difficult virtues which 
aid its accomplishment; how, if it spring from 
a natural sweetness and felicity of disposition, it 
can be preserved amidst the fret and stir of daily 
life? how, if it be not an original gift and grace 
of Nature, what mental and moral discipline will 
instill into the soul its precious cordial and balm ? 
In attempting to answer these questions, we shall 
confine our remarks to the mental causes of cheer- 
fulness—the physical causes being implied; al- 
though we think, as a general rule, the body is 
more often disordered by the mind than the mind 
by the body, and that the indigestion, to which 
some ingenious materialists are wont to refer all 
misanthropy and dejection, is more likely to be 
caused by those dismal moods than to cause them, 
and has often yielded to the witchery of fun, or, at 
least, to a judicious mixture of diet and Dickens, 
after resisting the craftiest siege of physic. 

Cheerfulness, then, is a state or mood of mind 





consisting either in the equilibrium and harmonious 
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interaction of the mind’s powers and passions, or 
in the sly infusion of humor into the substance of 
character. Its predominant feeling is one of in- 
ward content, complacency, and repose: but its 
content is not self-content; its complacency is not 
self-complacency ; and its repose has none of that 
apathetic negation of all sympathy which we ob- 
serve in the sleek and selfish serenity of those frilled 
and lavendered pharisees, who show so much Chris- 
tian resignation to the misfortunes, and exhibit 
such exemplary fortitude in enduring the miseries, 
that fall on their neighbors. Its virtues are mod- 
esty, hope, faith, courage, charity, love—all those 
qualities which give beneficence to the heart and 
comprehensiveness to the brain; which calm inor- 
dinate passions, adjust our expectations to our cir- 
cumstances, moderate the infinitude of selfish de- 
sires, and, above all, instill that delicious sense of 
nearness to the mysterious fountains of joy. Now 
there seem to be some persons, the favorites of for- 
tune and darlings of nature, who are born cheerful. 
‘* A star danced” at their birth. It is no superficial 
risibility, but a bountiful and beneficent soul that 
sparkles in their eyes and smiles on their lips. 
Their inborn geniality amounts to genius—the rare 
and difficult genius which creates sweet and whole- 
some character, and radiates cheer. The thunder- 
cloud over their heads never darkens their comfort- 
ing vision of the sunlight beyond. The hard prob- 
lems which puzzle sadder intellects, and the great 
bullying miseries which overthrow and trample on 
more despairing spirits, never perplex their faith 
er crush their energies; for, with an insight that 
acts like instinct, they detect the soul of good hid 
in the show of evil, and are let into the secret of 
that sacred alchemy by which patience transmutes 
calamity into wisdom and power. This pure hap- 
piness of being, thus seated deep in the heart of 
their natures, realizes the meditative poet’s ideal 
of growth in genial virtue ; for 
“Tt can so inform 

The mind that is within them, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 

The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Can e’er prevail against them, or destroy 

Their cheerful faith that all which they behold 

Is full of blessings." 


But this genius for good-nature is perhaps as 
rare as any other form of genius. Cheerfulness, 
in most cheerful people, is the rich and satisfying 
result of strenuous discipline ; and to attain this, 
as to attain other blessings, the proverb holds good 
of ‘* No pains, no gains; no sweat, no sweet.” The 
first aim of such a discipline will, of course, be to 
implant a desire for the object; to hold up to love 
and emulation the wise, and beautiful, and win- 
ning content that finds a home in glad and genial 
spirits; and especially to teach that this all-em- 
bracing sunniness of soul comes to us by a series 
of steps, the light gradually gaining on the gloom, 
until darkness is slowly dispelled by dawn, and 
dawn by day, and we greet the full sunrise at last 
with a pean as exulting as that in which Brown- 
ing’s pure-souled maiden pours out her ecstasy to 
the morning air: 
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“Day! 
Faster, and more fast, 
O'er Night's brim, Day boils at last; 
Boils, pure gold, o'er the cloud-cup's brim, 
Where spurting and supprest it lay— 
For not a froth-flake touched the rim 
Of yonder gap in the solid gray 
Of the eastern cloud, an hour away; 
But forth one wavelet, then another, curled, 
Till the whole sunrise, not to be supprest, 





Rose, d, and its seethi reast 
Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then overflowed the 
werld!" 


Here, however, at the very threshold of the sub- 
ject, and as if to give us the lie, starts up that 
surly and savage theory of life which connects 
hopefulness with foolishness, and sourly resolves 
all intelligence into spleen. Here we come plump 
against that very large, very respectable, and very 
knowing class of misanthropes who rejoice in the 
name of Grumblers—persons who are so sure that 
the world is going to ruin, that they resent every 
attempt to comfort them as an insult to their sa- 
gacity, and accordingly seek their chief consolation 
in being inconsolable, their chief pleasure in being 
displeased. Their raven croak drowns all melo- 
dies of lark and linnet. Indeed, like Jacques, 
‘*They can suck melancholy out of a song, as a 
weasel sucks eggs.” It is to them we are doubt- 
less indebted for that phrase which includes all our 
actions, and all the circumstances of our being in 
this world, under the general term of ‘‘ the concerns 
of life.” Doleful and crabbed, their conversation 
is a succession of ominous prophecies emitted in a 
series of growls. Mad at the infatuation of those 
simpletons who insist on feeling cheered by cheer- 
ful things, they gruffly hint of the tempests which 
are cradled in the sunshine and the calm. You 
meet one of them in the street, and in a gush of de- 
light at the heavenliness of the weather, venture 
the suggestion that it is a fine day. ‘ Yes,’ he 
replies, ‘‘one of those infernal storm-breeders!” 
Such a creature having no other comfort than a 
kind of fretful satisfaction in finding fault, you 
make him hopelessly miserable when you leave 
him no shadow of a cause for complaint. Thus 
Charles Lamb speaks of one of his companions who, 
in the game of whist, was always grumbling be- 
‘cause he had so few trumps. By some artifice in 
dealing, the whole thirteen were once given him, 
in the hope that some sound of glee might be aud- 
ible through his instinctive grunt; but after exam- 
ining his hand attentively, he looked more wretch- 
ed than ever. ‘‘ Well, Tom,” said Lamb, ‘“ haven't 
you got enough trumps now?” ‘ Yes,” was the 
growling answer, ‘‘ but I’ve got no other cards!” 

Indeed, discontent, in the confirmed grumbler, 
is literally a complaint—a settled disease of the 
mind. All his perceptions of nature and life being 
twisted and distorted into the shape of his own 
wretched fancies, he can see nothing as it is. Ob- 
stinate in absurdity, you can not tempt or coax 
him into sense. ‘ He is as stiff as a poker,” said 
a friend of one of these unreasonable and unreason- 
ing dogmatists. ‘‘ Stiff as a poker!” was the re- 
ply ; “why, he would set an example to a poker!” 
Dejection in the heart is thus apt to become stupid- 
ity in the head ; and against stupidity, Goethe tells 
us, heaven and earth fight in vain. In fact, the 
grumbler cultivates his crabbed folly as a consci- 
entious duty, and swaggers and swells on the 
strength of it, as if to be a snarling bore was to 





grow in stupidity was to grow in grace. ‘ Sir,” 
said Dr. Johnson in reference to one of this class, 
“Sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull; but he must 
have taken a great deal of pains to become what 
we now see him. Such an excess of stupidity is 
not in nature, Sir. I am willing to allow him all 
the merit for it he can claim.” 

Closely connected with this grumbling spirit, 
though often superior to its baser qualities, is that 
mood of the mind, made up of pride and dejection, 
which has been aptly named sulkiness—a bog in 
which the souls of some men seem to flounder about 
during the whole term of their lives, with sympa- 
thies resolutely shut to all the approaches of kind- 
liness and cheer. There they abide, in the soul’s 
“ muggy” weather, “sucking,” as Coleridge says, 
‘the paws of their own self-importance,” and find- 
ing, we may add, but little juice and nutriment 
therein. The word, and the unamiable mood it 
expresses, seem both to have had their birth in En- 
gland. ‘There is nothing,” says Sydney Smith, 
in his sharp, sweet way, ‘‘ which an Englishman 
enjoys more than the pleasure of sulkiness—of not 
being forced to hear a word from any body which 
may occasion to him the necessity of replying. It 
is not so much that Mr. Bull disdains to talk, as 
that Mr. Bull has nothing to say. His forefathers 
have been out of spirits for six or seven hundred 
years, and, seeing nothing but fog and vapor, he is 
out of spirits too; and when there is no selling or 
buying, or no business to settle, he prefers being 
alone and looking at the fire. If any gentleman 
was in distress he would lend a helping hand; but 
he thinks it no part of good neighborhood to talk 
to a person because he happens to be nearhim. In 
short, with many excellent qualities, it must be 
acknowledged that the English are the most dis- 
agreeable of the nations of Europe—more surly and 
morose, with less disposition to please, to exert 
themselves for the good of society, to make small 
sacrifices, and to put themselves out of the way. 
They are content with Magna Charta and trial by 
jury; and think they are not bound to excel the 
world in small behavior, if they are superier to 
them in great institutions.” 

In our own country, whieh, with a certain ex- 
quisite irony, we are fond of calling the “‘ happiest” 
country in the world, we are preserved by our ea- 
ger, insatiable activity from so stolid a fault as 
sulkiness ; but this activity, though it may evince 
large powers of mind and great a of will, 
does not evince them as har bined, and 
the restless and curious spirit of the ; ection! is vexed 
with the demon of nervous discontent. Doubtless 
this is owing, in a great degree, to the flood of new 
opinions which has been poured into the public 
mind—opinions which satirize the facts of our daily 
life without infusing into the will and the moral 
sentiments the vigor requisite to change them, and 
demand the exercise of energies which they have 
not the power to evoke. Hence that fretful impa- 
tience with the actual which comes from the union 
of vague aspiration with imbecile purpose—large- 
ness of mental view with limitation of moral pow- 
er. Suth persons should be more, or know less. 

Another source of individual and national cheer- 
fulness, too often disregarded in our country, is the 
trained capacity to take pleasure in little things— 
to bend our whole energies to the progressive real- 
ization of moderate but ascending aims—and to 
regulate those passions of pride, vanity, envy, av- 
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ing the sources of action. This power of enjoyment 
proceeds from right ideas as well as from right 
sentiments. It evinces that breadth and penetra- 
tion of understanding by which objects are seen in 
their real dimensions and natural relations, with 
the occasional harshness of the truth softened by 
the sense of beauty and the sense of humor. We 
then perceive the world as it is, and, what is more, 
we perceive our own modest place ip it; and, in 
our gratitude for what we have, lose all feeling of 
discontent for what we have not. But in America 
each individual is prone to be more impressed with 
his deserts than his duties or his capacity to com- 
pass his deserts; and nowhere else is mediocrity 
subject to such agonies of baffled desire. Our bus- 
iness, driving along through a storm of panics, 
too often proves to us that ‘‘ going ahead too fast” 
really means going backward, and is continually 
producing those desperate pinches in the money- 
market in which the debtor’s troubled heart stamps 
on his face that look of ruin, which, to the shrewd 
banker, says as plainly “‘ Don’t trust me,” as his 
lips say ‘‘Dolend me!” But still the eager and 
headlong rush proceeds—every merchant ravenous 
to be an Astor, every politician a Clay, every cler- 
gyman a Channing, every showman—oh! help us, 
genius of anti-climax!—a Barnum! Continually 
nettled by the failure of our selfish aspirations, we 
resent as injustice the disappointments of our van- 
ity and greed ; and are apt to feel, when foiled in 
expectations it was foolish to have ever cherished, 
something of the irritated self-sufficiency of that 
monarch whom Montaigne mentions, who, on the 
sudden death of an only child, indicated to Provi- 
deuce his sense and resentment of the injury by 
abolishing in his dominions the Christian religion 
for a fortnight! 

So wide-spread is this discontent, that a talent 
for unhappiness is fast getting to be a source of 
distinction; and among the many tones in the 
hubbub of universal talk, the voice that quickliest 
arrests attention is the voice that wails, snarls, 
groans, shrieks, howls, or hisses. Our best qual- 
ities and our best people are apt to catch the infec- 
tion of this screaming forcible-feebleness, and to 
lose their power to cheer in their passion to declaim. 
Even our religious people, paralyzed, seemingly, 
by a contemplation of the works of Satan, are not 
celebrated for entering into the joy of their Lord. 
Our morality, the moment it sets about the work 
of reform, has a strong impulse to become grim, 
haggard, and screechy; and even the loftier vir- 
tues are prone to put on a vinegar aspect, and to 
depress rather than exhilarate. Our benevolence, 
for instance, sometimes labors most conscientious- 
ly to make itself unamiable, diffuses unhappiness 
from the best of motives, and, growing sour and 
shrewish by its contact with suffering or contem- 
plation of wrong, dispenses as much gall to its 
opponents as it does balm to the afflicted and op- 
pressed. It seems to find a saturnine satisfaction 
in fastening its attention on the darkest side of life. 
If there be any. thing base or brutal in the foulest 
dens of metropolitan iniquity, see how eagerly it 
seizes it, emphasizes it, detaches it from its rela- 
tions, talks about it, writes about it, throws it into 
the faces and stamps it on the imaginations of young 
and old, in the hope, we may suppose, of invigor- 
ating the sense of right by corrupting the sense of 
beauty, and converting us into philanthropists by a 
process which begins by disgusting us with human 
nature. Scenes of misery and sin thus occupying 





the most conspicuous places in the picture-gallery 
of the mind, it is not surprising that many humane 
people, aghast at the contemplation, should grad- 
ually associate cheerfulness with selfishness, and 
dutifully determine that nothing but wretchedness 
shall escape from their tongues and encamp on 
their faces. This morbid benevolence, first adopted 
as a duty, soon resolves itself into a taste ; and then 
they hunt eagerly on the trail of offenses to gather 
fresh topics of horrifying scandal, and every new 
batch of crimes furnishes additional material for 
their ghastly gossip. And, to crown all, in ex- 
ploring the causes of the wickedness and wretch- 
edness which oppress their imaginations, they have 
a strange proclivity to hit on those things which 
are capable in themselves of affording innocent 
pleasure, and too often think their purpose is at- 
tained when they have pasted a thundering ‘‘Thou 
shalt not!’ on all amusements and recreations. 

Now this ascetic acid in our morality and re- 
ligion must be modified by an esthetic element, or 
we strip from virtue, and duty, and devotion the 
‘*awful” loveliness, by which they attract as well 
as command, inspire as well as warn, cheer as well 
as threaten. It is as dangerous to morality as it 
is destructive to cheerfulness to make virtue the 
husky and haggard thing it is so often held up to 
be; and accordingly, in the formation of harmoni- 
ous character, great stress is to be laid on the edu- 
cation of the sense of beauty. There is nothing 
that cheers so much as this; and the contemplation 
of beauty in nature, in art, in literature, in human 
character, diffuses through our being a soothing 
and subtle joy, by which the heart’s anxious and 
aching cares are softly smiled away. Infuse into 
the purpose with which you follow the various em- 
ployments and professions of life, no matter how 
humble they may be, this sense of beauty, and you 
are transformed at once from an artisan into an 
artist. The discontent you feel with the work you 
are compelled to do comes from your doing it in 
the spirit of a drudge. Do it in the spirit of an 
artist, with a perception of the beauty which in- 
heres in all honest work, and the drudgery will 
disappear in delight. It is the spirit in which we 
work, not the work itself, which lends dignity to 
labor ; and many a field has been plowed, many a 
house has been built, in a grander spirit than has" 
sometimes attended the government of empires and 
the creation of epics. The cheerfulness which 
comes from the beautiful performance of such se- 
cluded duties disclaims all aid from mere animal 
spirits, and attaches itself resolutely to what is im- 
mortal in our being. It is, as South would say, 
‘*a masculine and severe thing; the recreation of 
the judgment, the jubilee of reason; filling the 
soul, as God fills the universe, silently and with- 
out noise!” 

We have thus gone over some of the sources and 
causes of cheerfulness, and attempted to state a 
few of the leading principles, the disregard of which 
causes so much fret and discontent. It is the in- 
firmity of us all that we rarely discover these prin- 
ciples, obvious as they are, until we have bitter 
experience of the consequences of their violation ; 
in this somewhat resembling that astute Irish pilot 
who assured the captain of the ship that he knew 
all the rocks on the coast; ‘And that,” he said, 
as the vessel struck and split—‘‘that is one of 
‘em! Still we must be allowed, even if the in- 
formation be of no ethical use, to proceed to state 
the great crowning principle of growth in cheerful 
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eharacter, including, as it does, all those which 
have been already considered, and suggesting many 
more—a principle which would repay the minutest 
and most extensive scrutiny, but which we have 
only space rapidly to indicate. This relates, of 
course, to the Food of the mind—the daily bread 
of thought, emotion, and experience which the mind 
eats, and converts into the blood, and bone, and 
sinew of character. This, more than any thing 
else, determines our destiny for gladness or for 
gloom. The chief sources of this mental food are 
external nature, society, and the various forms of 
literature and art. All these have their cheerful 
and invigorating or dark and depressing phase, ac- 
cording to the disposition we bring to the feast. 

Nature is an inexhaustible fountain of cheer— 
not, indeed, as seen and felt by those whose simple 
object is to make her yield a certain amount of 
corn and potatoes for the body, but by those who 
also regard her as the dear and gracious mother, 
teeming with food for the brain and heart of her 
children. Communion with her sights, sounds, 
colors, and forms—the hieroglyphics of God—and 
with the inner spirit, which gives them life, mean- 
ing, and language to the soul—closeness to her 
mighty heart, and contact with her informing mind 
—this is the love of nature which inspires, heals, 
refreshes, sublimes, and cheers. And happy are 
they whose characters grow and ripen under her 
genial ministries, and who, in the words of a great 
poet, speaking from his own deep experience, can 
testify ‘‘of pleasures lying upon the unfolding 
intellect plenteously as morning dew-drops; of 
knowledge inhaled insensibly like the fragrance; 
of dispositions stealing into the spirit like music 
from unknown quarters; of images uncalled for 
and rising up like exhalations; of hopes plucked 
like beautiful wild-flowers from the ruined tombs 
that border the highways of antiquity, to make a 
garland for a living forehead ; in a word, of Nature 
as a teacher of truth through joy and through glad- 
ness, and as a creatress of the faculties through a 
process of smoothness and delight.” 

But hastening from this attractive theme, whose 
fullness of wealth we have barely hinted, let us 
hazard a remark or two on the nature of the men- 
tal food we derive from social life. Here, in the 
intercourse of conversation, there is not only the 
expression of thoughts and feelings, but the direct 
passage of mind into mind, and characters, accord- 
ingly, are mutually fed andformed. In conversa- 
tion, to use a violent image, we eat each other up, 
and this intellectual cannibalism results, if the 
conversation be good, in an increase of mental 
substance to all. Mr. Webster was accustomed to 
place conversation above all the other means and 
implements by which knowledge is obtained and 
dispositions infused. How important, then, that 
this great element of culture should be cheerful, 
sympathetic, enlivening, the graceful play of 
knowledge, the festivity of intelligence, instead of 
being the sour, egotistic, sulky, or frivolous thing 
into which it is so often perverted. A grumbler or 
bigot in this intercourse should recollect that he is 
spoiling the temper of others in parading his own, 
and that a voluminous catalogue of his aches and 
pains, or a fierce outburst of his prejudices and 
hatreds, is hardly needed to gratify the civil curi- 
osity that inquires after his health, or the polite 
tolerance that asks his opinion. And, in reference 
to this matter of health, there are some persons, 
bores by instinct and profession, who carry into 





their conversation a strong flavor of opodeldoc and 
catnip-tea; who convert every body with whom 
they talk into a consulting physician; and who 
are never so happy as when they are blessed with 
some lucky influenza or ague, which will furnish 
them with a constant topic of edifying and attract- 
ive discourse. Thus it is related of Mr. Webster, 
that being once in a great Western city, waiting 
for the cars, he was entreated by the Mayor to de- 
vote the hour he had on his hands to the business 
of being introduced to the citizens. Somewhat re- 
luctantly, being jaded by travel, Mr. Webster con- 
sented. The first gentleman led up was Mr. Janes 
—a thousand closely treading on his heels, all anx- 
ious to take the great man by the hand, and only 
an hour for the whole to do it in. ‘* Mr. Webster,” 
said the Mayor, “allow me to introduce to you 
Mr. Janes, one of our most distinguished citizens.” 
‘*How do you do, Mr, Janes?” said Mr. Webster, 
in a tone not calculated to attract much confidence. 
‘The truth is, Mr. Webster,” replied Mr. Janes, 
‘*T am not very well.” ‘I hope nothing serious 
is the matter,” sternly answered Mr. Webster. 
“Well, I don’t know that, Mr. Webster. I think 
it’s rheumatiz, but my wife—” Here the Mayor 
rapidly interposed with the next citizen: “ Mr. 
Webster, this is Mr. Smith;” and thus, for the 
poor satisfaction of shaking hands with Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Webster was doubtless rendered wretched to 
the end of his days, through the profound ignorance 
in which he was left as to the exact nature of Mr. 
Janes’s complaint. 

But of all the expedients to make the heart lean, 
the brain gauzy, and to thin life down into the 
consistency of a cambric kerchief, the most suc- 
cessful is the little talk and tattle which, in some 
charmed circles, is courteously styled conversation. 
How human beings can live on such meagre fare— 
how continue existence in such a famine of topics 
and on such a short allowance of sense—is a great 
question, if philosophy could only search it out. 
All we know is that such men and women there 
are, who will go on dwindling in this way from 
fifteen to fourscore, and never a hint on their tomb- 
stones that they died at last of consumption of the 
head and marasmus of the heart! The whole uni- 
verse of God, spreading out its splendors and ter- 
rors, pleading for their attention, and they wonder 
‘*where Mrs. Somebody got that divine ribbon in 
her bonnet!” The whole world of literature, 
through its thousand trumps of fame, adjuring 
them to regard its garnered stores of emotion and 
thought, and they THK, “‘ It’s high time, if John 
intends to marry Sarah, for him to pop the ques- 
tion!”” When, to be sure, this frippery is spiced 
with a little envy and malice, and prepares its 
small dishes of scandal and nice bits of detraction, 
it becomes endowed with a slightly venomous vi- 
tality, which does pretty well, in the absence of 
soul, to carry on the machinery of living, if not the 
reality of life. Seriously, however, this levity of 
being, whether innocent or malevolent, which thus 
splits the mind up into chips and splinters of 
thought, and leaves it vacant of substance and sap, 
is it not one, out of many nobler causes, of the ru- 
mored lack of cheerfulness in American women ?—a 
fact of which we know nothing except from the 
melodious wail, alternating with melodramatic 
shrieks, that comes up from so large a portion of 
our best feminine literature. The men, of course, 
are great rascals, and deprive women of their rights, 
and circumscribe the sphere of their influence, and 
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hypocritically sonnetize Desdemonas of the kitchen 
and Imogens of the nursery, and are, besides, as 
superficial as they are wicked—all that is freely 
granted ; but still, is it not possible that women, 
the autocratic rulers at least of social life, can make 
it a little better subserve its great purpose of edu- 
cating and enriching the mind without any loss to 
its more festive grace and airier charm ? 

But leaving a topic which is fast treading on the 
perilous edges of impertinence, let us pass to the 
consideration of books, the third source of our men- 
tal food. Here the influences springing from a 
communion with nature and intercourse with so- 
ciety are recast by the mind of genius in the form 
of literature. This literature, in the varieties of 
its spirit and depth, contains three special forms 
of genius, according as nature, or society, or both, 
contributed to build them up. Thus Wordsworth 
has derived his inspiration and his nutriment al- 
most exclusively from a communion with external 
nature; Pope, Swift, Walpole, Chesterfield, and 
Thackeray have derived theirs almost as exclu- 
sively from an intercourse with society; while 
Chaucer, Cervantes, Shakspeare, Goethe, and Scott 
combine the two. Authors of this last class have 
the most robust health of mind, and dispense the 
most invigorating cheer. But there is still anoth- 
er class, composed of men of large but diseased 
powers and passions, who perversely misconceive 
both nature and social life, distorting and discolor- 
ing them with the morbid peculiarities of their own 
minds. These authors belong to the satanic or 
the sentimental school, according as their inspira- 
tion is mixed with a willful pride or insatiable 
vanity; and though their genius may intensely 
stir the soul for the time, they in the end deform 
or debilitate it. They represent the grumbler, the 
sulker, the caustic abstractionist, the unregulated, 
inharmonious mind and discontented heart, as vi- 
talized and exaggerated—as transfigured by the 
light, and mighty with the powers, and tyrannous 
with the influence, of impassioned genius. They 
are, indeed, bitter fountains of mental disease and 
gloom; yet as long as people will go to literature 
as to a sort of gilded dram-shop of the brain, and 
love to read books that stimulate only to leave 
them weak and miserable, just so long will such 
authors continue to be the most popular. The two 
great European leaders of this school of satanic 
sentimentality are Rousseau and Byron —men 
whose powers and accomplishments have never 
been too highly lauded, and the cheerlessness of 
whose sentiments, the informing and directing soul 
of their powers, has never been adequately probed 
and exposed. Each was afilicted with the raven- 
ous desire to re-create the world after his own im- 
age, and stamp on nature and man “ Jean Jacques, 
his mark,” ‘* Noel Byron, his seal.” How mean 
appears their self-exaggerating disregard of all the 
laws and limitations of our being, when compared 
with the lofty composure with which Wordsworth 
modestly contents his ambition for influence : 
“Still glides the stream, and shall forever glide: 

The form remains, the function never dies: 

But we, the great, the mighty, and the wise, 

We men, who in our morn of life, defied 

The elements, must perish. Be it so: 

Content if something from our hands have power 

To live, and act, and help the future hour; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through hope, through love, and Faith's transcendant 

dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know.” 





It is not necessary to cheerful writing that it 
should be witty writing or even humorous writing. 
There is more inward joy to be derived from Thom- 
son’s Seasons or Barrow’s Sermons than from 
Pope’s insidiously misanthropic satires, or Hood’s 
subtly pathetic extravaganzas. Cheerfulness is a 
characteristic of all great writers whose thoughts 
and imaginations have their spring in primitive 
feelings and affections, which are sound, vigorous, 
and unspotted with discontent and misanthropy. 
Thus Wordsworth, who never made but one joke in 
his life—and the wit of man has so far labored in 
vain to see the point even of that—is still as essen- 
tially cheerful in his sylvan serenity of mood, as that 
audacious, riotous, and profound buffoon, Rabelais, 
who, like old Fortunatus, is “all felicity up the 
brims.” There is often in pathos a gentle and re- 
fining melancholy, a tender sadness, which does 
not sadden. The visionary splendors of Spenser's 
romantic muse are as capable of infusing comfort 
into despairing imaginations, as Montaigne’s chirp- 
ing practical wisdom is of expelling crotchety no- 
tions from snarled and tangled intellects. The fire 
of Milton’s genius burns away the mists and vapors 
of the soul as readily as they are chased away by 
Ariosto’s more graceful and gleeful enchantments. 
The tempest-like that rend the breasts of 
Lear, Macbeth, and Othello are spiritual tonics. 
In short, where there is health in the senses and 
the soul of the writer, there is cheer; and, what is 
more, the sun-like radiation of cheer. 

Young writers who believe, with Shelley, that 
most men 

**Are crac led intu poetry by wrong, 

And lea rn in suffering what they teach in song,” 
but who forget that such experience, passed through 
the dissolving imagination of robust natures, comes 
out in the form of beauty, are apt to get up an an- 
guish to sing about; to make their particular griev- 
ance their whole stock in trade; and, mendicants 
for sympathy, to pass round the hat to collect such 
coppers of compassion and small change of tears as 
tender hearts can spare to relieve their puny and 
puerile miseries. If any good friend to them and 
to good letters would just hint that the greatest 
poets are the most cheerful, they would as quickly 
affect vivacity as they now worship gloom. Sterne 
states that when he visited Paris, in 1767, he found 
that every French woman of fashion went through 
three stages:—first, a coquette; then, as her charms 
began to fade, a deist; then, as she caught a 
glimpse of the grave, a devotee. One lady, who 
ought, he says, to have been a deist for some five 
years before he had the honor of making her ac- 
quaintance, expressed to him her fear that she was 
beginning to doubt the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion. Sterne looked in her face, where beauty 
was palpably on the wane, and, as if he were over- 
come by its loveliness, said, ‘‘Madam, it is too 
soon—too soon!” She, overjoyed, dropped the 
deist, reassumed the coquette, and reported all over 
Paris that the Reverend Mr. Sterne had said more 
for revealed religion in half an hour than all the 
Encyclopediasts had ever said against it. Now 
the affectation of misery in half the sentimental 
poetry that spoils the spirits of its readers is cap:- 
ble of a conversion as instantaneous as the affecta- 
tion of deism in Sterne’s faded coquette; for this 
much is to be said for human nature, that men will 
adopt sense as readily as nonsense, provided it flat- 
ters their vanity as well. 

In these remarks on Cheerfulness we have ven- 
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tured slightly to suggest, without pretending to 
exhaust, some of the sentiments and principles 
which bear on the production of a state of mind 
without which wealth, position, genius, fame, are 
but splendid tombs of happiness; and with which 
pain, poverty, and calamity are deprived of their 
power to torture, if not to wound. In conclusion, 
let us recapitulate some of the sources of this cheer- 
fulness, and some of the sources of the discontent 
which poisons it, in a series of statements as to 
what we should do, and what we should avoid do- 
ing. We should first vividly realize the beauty 
and dignity of that mood of inward content and 
outward beneficence, crowned as it is with life’s 
choicest blessings, in order to see how mean is that 
spirit which, starving its sympathies to glut its 
antipathies, crabbedly grumbles or haughtily sulks 
through existence, perversely fertile in plaints 
amidst bounties which, in a cheerful heart, would 
call forth peans. We should cultivate that fresh- 
ness of perception by which we have a satisfying 
delight in little things, so that we move through 
common pleasures and familiar scenes as if, in the 
exquisite phrase of the poet, ‘‘ Life were one long 
and sweet surprise!” We should avoid the error, 
so prolific of discontent, which, mistaking abstract 
conceptions for inspiring and productive ideas, 
places so wide a gulf between thought and action 
that every thing we think satirizes every thing we 
do. We should not only hold the rein on those 
vices and selfish passions which naturally end in 
despair, but should explore the causes by which 
the virtues and loftier sentiments, when they dis- 
dain all alliance with the sense of beauty, the sense 
of humor, and the sense of enjoyment, too often 
exhibit a morbid hatred of evil rather than a genial 
love of good, and tumble into the Slough of De- 
spond while seemingly in the suburbs of the Ce- 
lestial City. We should systematically purify the 
intellect from egotism and delusion ; see things in 
their real dimensions and right relations, and not 
as they are detached and exaggerated by our pas- 
sions ; seek the good rather than good appearances ; 
learn to smile at our own follies before we laugh 
at those of others; and, through a wide and genial 
communion with nature, society, and good books, 
feed the mind with the wholesome food which 
builds up vigorous and cheerful character. But 
especially must we watch and wait for those pre- 
cious moments, not common to the most bounti- 
fully endowed natures, but coming at intervals to 
all, when Heaven seems graciously to open on our 
minds, and we become compact of bliss—when, 
through inlets of inspiration suddenly lifted, stream 
thoughts and sentiments which, for the time, make 
existence ecstasy! Fix these moods in the mem- 
ory, hoard them in the heart, assimilate them to 
the very substance of the soul ; for they can endear 
life, and make it beautiful and sweet, long after 
their imparadising rapture has faded into the “light 
of common day.” “ Hold,” says the Eastern prov- 
erb—‘‘hold all the skirts of thy mantle extended 
when Heaven is raining gold !” 


Ghitor’s Easy Chair. 

|p what chair is easy now? The Lisbon of 

smiling palaces and faces, and the Lisbon of 

ruins and dismay, were hardly more different from 

each other than the holidays of this year and those 
of last. 

Great commercial transactions are conducted so 
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entirely upon paper—so little actual money is ever 
seen, and only its representative, either in bank- 
notes or mercantile paper—that commercial ruin 
seems almost a theory. 

Are there not crops ? are there not railroads and 
steam, buyers and consumers, peace and fair weath- 
er? Why there should be any limit to expansion 
—why, if things flourish when there are eleven 
millions of specie to meet one hundred and four 
millions of liabilities, they should not equally flour- 
ish when there are two hundred millions of liabil- 
ities, is clear enough, doubtless, to those who see 
it, but to the barbarian outsider it is very wonder- 
ful. If things are really sound when there is but 
one dollar in gold to pay fifty dollars or five dollars 
in paper, how can it matter whether you vary a 
little more or less from your five or your fifty ? 

But it is for Easy Chairs in bank parlors, not in 
editorial rooms, to answer such questions. This 
Chair, however, must be allowed to doubt whether 
they know much about it. This Chair cultivates 
a secret suspicion that a large stomach, watch- 
keys, and a situation of dignity in a marble or 
free-stone edifice near Wall Street, do not neces- 
sarily constitute sagacity or intelligence, although 
they very often coexist. This Chair is heretical to 
the degree of thinking that great wisdom was not 
found in great institutions during the height of the 
pressure; and that a panic among men in one place 
is very like that in another. 

But it may ask humbly if nothing is settled in 
mercantile affairs—if no principle is acknowledged 
sufficiently to become a canon? 

For instance, in an ordinary condition of har- 
vests and general prosperity can there be no ap- 
proximation to knowing precisely what ratio the 
coin in a country ought to bear to the liabilities of 
the country, never leaving out of account, of course, 
the possibility ofa panic? A panic is the same as 
a general run—a stampede of specie. Now there 
are certain conditions when there is no panic; is 
there no way of settling how those conditions are 
to be maintained ? 

Well, as we said, we know such high and mighty 
themes are not for Easy Chairs that roll themselves 
around the earth, and speculate upon what they 
see. Our chief delight has been in watching that 
model man, Gunnybags—an old, and ever-present 
friend. He came hurrying home, and finding his 
bank sound he expanded his brow, and stood about 
Wall Street with his thumbs in his waistcoat, a be- 
nign image of large harvests and specie-paying 
banks. ‘“ Don’t fret yourselves, gentlemen,” said 
Solomon to the passers-by; “why trouble your 
minds and risk your digestions? We have ex- 
panded a little, perhaps, but look at the harvest! 
We have gone a little fast, perhaps, but we have no 
war,noalarm. Keepeasy, my friends; keep cool 
and comfortable ; above all, beware of panic!” 

Thus Gunnybags. But the storm deepened and 
darkened. Still that beneficent waistcoat unfold- 
ed its whiteness to men’s eyes, and the cheerful 
voice besought them to beware of panic. 

The suspension in Philadelphia came. ‘‘ Per- 
plexing, doubtless, gentlemen,” said President 
Gunnybags to his Board of Directors; ‘‘ but I fear 
they lost their heads. I am very much afraid they 
suffered themselves to yield to panic.” 

Darker and darker it came. ‘‘ For Heaven’s 
sake, don’t be frightened!” cried the good Gunny- 
bags, with ashy lips; “ we are sound, Sirs—sound 
as old oak!””—and the President beamed a kind 
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of dismal stare upon all who talked with him. 
‘* The cause of the trouble, Sir? Expansion, ex- 
pansion, Sir. We are too much expanded, Sir. 
Men, women, and children—all expanded, Sir. 
But we are sound, Sir, and we shall go through ; 
mark my words, Sir! we shall go THRovcH!” 

The depositor withdrew, vaguely satisfied. Gun- 
nybags grew thin. He atenodinner. He smiled 
no smile. He smoked a cigar—he was unused to 
it, and it shook his nerves. He was gloomy—al- 
most morose—almost savage. He stalked down 
town and met his friends. They asked anxiously, 
with haggard eyes. “Jupiter, Sirs! every body is 
in such a—— panic. We shall pay every cent, Sir!” 

“But who makes the panic ?” timidly gasped a 
nervous man, who had large investments in the Jer- 
emy Diddler—a pretty fancy, but not paying now. 

“ Who makes it, Sir? You make it, and every 
bedy else who bothers the banks !” 

“But the banks will not lend—how are we to 
pay our debts ?” 

** Zounds, Sir, find the money! Do you think 
banks can lend to a panic-stricken community ? 
No, Sir! They want the money themselves. But 
we shall go on, Sir. We shall go through, panic 
or no panic!” 

Bluster and white waistcoat did a great deal. 
Timid men, interested in the Jeremy Diddler, with 
a view of making money suddenly—stood still, and 
merely shook in their shoes. If they asked for 
money at the bank, President Gunnybags bellowed 
at them that they couldn’t have it. If they asked 
to have a bill cashed in specie, President Gunny- 
bags sneered bitterly at merchants who were so 
short-sighted as to destroy all confidence, and cre- 
atea panic. If they asked what they should do, 
President Gunnybags thundered forth that they 
were to help restore confidence. 

The problem was difficult for brave men; for 
the timid ones it was quite overpowering—and the 
timid ones, in lands where majorities rule, carry 
the day. The point was that they could have 
helped restore confidence if they could have got a 
little money. ‘‘ Don’t come here asking for mon- 
ey, Sir; but, like a patriotic citizen and honest 
merchant, help restore confidence,” was all the 
comfort they received. 

Solomon Gunnybags took the chair at a great 
meeting of Bank Directors and merchants: ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, ‘‘ what we want is confidence.” 

Some impertinent in the crowd immediately 
said: ‘‘The whole thing is a matter of credit. If 
you cut down your loans you are recreant to your 
implied contract with the business world. Your- 
selves cause the panic, and could relieve it by 
loans !”” 

The tumult that followed was immense. ‘Hi! 
hi!” shouted indiscreet bank clerks. ‘Put him 
eut! Hustle him! Whew! whew! Whistle! 
Shriek!” There was no end of noise and confu- 
sion, until some reprobate shouted out, “Hi! hi! 
Cheer and Tiger for Gunnybags, and bully for 
panic!” 

The next day, of course, the banks suspended, 
just as Solomon Gunnybags was saying, ‘‘ Come 
what may, Sir, we shall go through!” 

Our Chair bore us through the checkered scenes 
of those days; and as we slipped and rolled along, 
we found ourselves asking, ‘‘ In managers of bank- 
ing institutions is comprehensive capacity desira- 
blz, or is it not ?” 
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Op Cuo’ is your only wear. Every body is 
proud of rusty seams. Shoulders says truly, 
** Pride peeps out at all the elbows.” Men put on 
last year’s coat with the air of those who are com- 
mitting all the cardinal virtues in one. It is bad 
ton to wear a good hat. Seedy shoes and patched 
boots have exchanged respectability with white 
cravats and patent leathers. It is out of fashion to 
go to the tailor’s. If you must have a new waist- 
coat—which is a weakness—you can go to the slop- 
shops. People used to wear gloves—so they did 
helmets. Are honest fingers not good enough for 
honest poverty? Those handsome threadbare 
trowsers! that shining seat—or knee, if you pre. 
fer! that raveling coat-cuff! that frayed waist- 
coat! that shirt-bosom with slits! those robust, 
naked hands—manzo bollito!—those boots, fraz. 
prisons of those pale socks that gaze calmly ov‘ 
through the bars! that heel, which loves the moth- 
er earth, and suffers no wool or leather to separate 
it from its kiss! Behold the dandy’s fashion of 
*57, the coxcomb of economy ! 

Poverty is proud, we heard; but such overbear- 
ing haughtiness we had not anticipated. Som: 
unfortunates retain their carriages; some have 
been to the Opera; some have subscribed to the 
Philharmonic. Such men are unmindful of their 
honor, and forget their pride. 

Shoulders is one of these. He is full of perverse 
good-nature. Ruined in pocket, he resists ruin in 
temper. Having lost his dollars, he will not lose his 
spirits too. He comes home smiling—he positively 
sings as he goes about the house. When his grave 
neighbor, Blum, who is not ruined, says to him, 
with a severity of sadness in which a stinging re- 
proof is conveyed, 

‘“* Shoulders, how can you be so gay? Have not 
all your prospects come down, as it were ?” 

Then the gay Shoulders replies : 

“Without doubt; but how if the ceiling had 
come down, as it were 2?” 

Neighbor Blum looks suspiciously up at the ceil- 
ing, and concedes that it is better to have your bank 
broken than your head. 

“There it is, neighbor Blum ; and, having lost 
my money, suppose the ceiling should come down, 
strike my Amanda upon the head, instantly destrey 
her, or addle her fine intellects—ri too, ri too, ri 
too rol loo rol la!” 

Neighbor Blum is confounded, and Shoulders 
explains that he means to say that there are many 
woes greater than his; and that, great as they are, 
they might be sadly increased by the merest acci- 
dent. 

‘* Besides, Blum, this vast system of credit—ri 
too, ri too—npon which the prosperity of the world 
is built, which requires so much lying, and swear- 
ing, and shivering, and paralysis to maintain—ri 
too, ri too—which makes every man a dirty mon- 
ey-bag, and extinguishes the love and hope of bet- 
ter things—ri too rol loo rol la—why should Inot ex- 
pect to be blown up by it again, as I was before? Be- 
hold, the apples swim !—you, for instance, Blum !” 

So the rattling fellow plays with his poverty. 
He digs away, meanwhile, and buys a loaf for 
Amanda and her sprouts. Sometimes he omits the 
butter, and buys a bunch ef flowers. Blum, who 
never smiles, and likes flowers in gardens, thinks 
it is a mild form of insanity. 

“* Poor Shoulders!” he says, ‘‘ what a pity he 
lost his mind a little in his misfortunes !” 

Ané only yesterday Shoulders said to Amanda: 
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“What a pity that old Blum has lost all his 
heart in finding his fortune !” 


Ovr young friend Chloe is known to all man- 
kind. She is that quiet, affectionate, industrious 
daughter whom you have seen putting the slippers 
before the fire for papa, and arranging mamma’s 
footstool, and “ catching” the dresses of the girls in 
the last agonies of the toilet. She is the proprietor 
and propeller of that needle which goes click, click, 
click against time, for whole winter evenings to- 
gether, dropping a little private tear, as brother 
Hal reads aloud, over the mother turned out, with 
her children, into “the pitiless storm;” or the 
maiden who is “‘ clasped to the heart” of her noble 
and handsome Don Alphonso di Medina-Ceeli; or 
the pale and spiritual Fitz Cinnamon Whey; the 
poor, but high-born curate, with the straight nose 
and coat. It is that Chloe whom all children love; 
who, somehow, takes the thorn out of their quar- 
rels, and whose cap is always more comfortable 
than any other cap in the world. She is that young 
woman who never calls the children “ brats” and 
“plagues,” and when they are very young, and 
can not talk, but only cry, is not forever thrusting 
her fingers in their necks and cheeks, and saying, 
‘* Kitchee, kitchee !” while the poor red baby kicks, 
and struggles, and yells in the white blanket bound 
with blue ribbon; but rather sings to it, in a soft 
under-tone, a kind of crooning, tender lullaby, dur- 
ing which the baby chirps, and crows, and smiles, 
and starts, and springs, as if only it and Chloe 
knew all about it. (Babies are its, we believe, 
madame ?) 

This is our friend Chloe, whom all the world 
knows, and that is to say loves; for, somehow, to 
know her is to love her. You open your heart to 
her involuntarily, as, when the first spring days 
come soft and warm, you open the window. If 
then you smell violets and see the golden crocuses, 
are you sorry—do you shut the window again? If 
the violet began to talk to you, as roses and pas- 
sion-flowers do in Tennyson’s garden-song, would 
you frown at the little upstart? If the harebell 
said to you, ‘‘ Dear me! I wish I could hold more 
dew, for there is a blade of grass parching,” 
would you tell it that it need not bother itself 
about dry blades of grass, but had better mind its 
own business, and look pretty? This Easy Chair 
will tell you what Chloe would do. She would go 
down to the little harebell, and bend over it, and 
try to squeeze a tear into it, to help out its dew— 
all for the love of harebells and grass—and this 
Chair thinks she would do it, and believes, upon its 
honor, that if she did so, the harebell would whis- 
per into Chloe’s ear : 

‘Thanks, dear; it is just as pure as that which 
came straight from heaven last night.” 

Probably we should hear nothing at all of this 
conversation. This poor old Chair is as deaf as a 
piece of wood. But then Chloe and harebells un- 
derstand each other. 

This is a long preface to the letter of our little 
friend, which we shall print, because every body 
knows Chloe, and if it is known what she wants, 
every body who chooses can help her: 

“ Dear Easy Cuatr,—I suppose you know we 
are very poor, being, in that, only like every body 
else. Iam very sorry every body has lost so much 
money, for it will be so very hard for people to be 
poor who have all their lives been used to being 
rich. There is Cousin Dolly, who has always been 





an heiress, and it was beautiful to see her, in the 
most splendid dresses, and jewels on her arms and 
round her neck, saying to all her friends, ‘I am 
not proud of these things ; it is wicked to be proud ; 
and, besides, money is so uncertain.’ Now that it 
is really gone, and her father, Uncle Phineas, says 
that he can’t pay for any more tomfoolery things, 
Dolly only says, ‘ Well, I’m sure it’s rather hard ; 
for I’ve always been used to wear them, and it was 
no fault of mine—what did you let me have ‘em 
for?’ I pity her; how can I help it? 

“But, dear Easy Chair, there is another case 
almost as pitiable. Mary Dawson has always 
done my fine-washing and clear-starching. She 
is a good, modest girl, and the best daughter you 
ever saw. Well, now, pa has failed, and he said 
to me, kindly, ‘ Chloe, couldn’t you do your own 
fine-washing ?’ I was almost sorry that I could, 
and I was ready to cry to feel that I ought to. I 
said, ‘Yes, pa, I can—but then poor Mary Daw- 
son!’ Pa said it was hard; but he added that we 
must economize in every possible way ; that all his 
property had been assigned ; that he had no situa- 
tion and no means of income; and that, bad as it 
was, I must tell Mary how it was, and try to get 
somebody-else to help her with washing or some 
other kind of work. 

‘*Now that Ican do. Mary must work harder 
for less money, and perhaps she can get on. Her 
case seems to me a great deal harder than Cousin 
Dolly’s—and yet I can’t help Dolly. That is the 
strangeness of it. She sits in the parlor practicing 
Thalberg’s variations upon something, and she 
doesn’t do them quite right, “and then she reads 
‘Guy Livingstone’ or some other new novel, and 
then she goes shopping and calling with Aunt 
Hepsy Ann. She does it all with the air of a 
martyr. When she goes into Stewart’s and buys 
something, she seems to invite the clerk to consider 
what a self-sacrifice she is making in not buying 
all the splendid things in the shop. When she 
told her mother she would have only four new 
ball-dresses this winter, she said it as if she had 
been saying that she wished to sell all her gowns 
and go in sackcloth. She has all the time an air 
which seems to proclaim, ‘I am entirely equal to 
it’—and I can’t get at her. I don’t dare to sym- 
pathize, and I don’t dare to tell her to cheer up 
and to think of Mary Dawson. Aunt Hepsy Ann, 
too, says we must all be very careful and econom- 
ical, and so she cuts down her charitable subscrip- 
tions. It doesn’t seem to me to be right. I ask 
her if that is the best way—whether there won’t be 
more need of charity than ever this year; but she 
only answers ‘that we must all feel it, poor and all.’ 
That does seem as if it were so—and yet is Aunt 
Hepsy Ann’s feeling it any thing more than having 
less sweetmeat with her bread, while real poor peo- 
ple’s feeling it is like having no bread at all? 

‘“‘What canI do? I want to help my aunt and 
cousin, and I don’t know how to doit. They seem 
to think they are doing wonders, when they seem 
to me to be doing nothing. Yesterday, when I 
dined there, Aunt Hepsy Ann said to me: ‘ Chloe, 
in these times we must all make Christian efforts, 
and do without many things to which we have 
been always accustomed. I should have very lit- 
tle respect for people who did not order their house- 
hoids to conform to the times. My dear husband, 
your uncle, has been unfortunate in business. I 
should be very sorry if we could not meet reverses 
with fortitude and cheerfulness. We must all do 
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so. Let him who thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall. My dear Chloe, we have no fish on 
table, you see. We shall dispense with it here- 
after, and confine ourselves to the joints and des- 
sert. It is an example I should be very sorry not 
to set at such a time.’ 

“Tam so bewildered I wish you would help me. 
It seems to me that a person has no more right to 
make a merit of not spending money when they 
have none to spend, than of not singing when they 
have no voice. And yet Aunt Hepsy Ann and 
cousin Dolly are so solemn about it that I know I 
am wrong. 

‘“* Yours respectfully, CuLoe.” 

Now we can only say that if we knew Mrs. 
Hiepsy Ann we should certainly tell her that she 
is a very absurd lady. But then we shall never 
live any chance to tell her so. We shall never 
get into her drawing-room, and she always drives 
in the street, while among the furniture of the 
houses in which she visits an Easy Chair is never 
found. Besides, there is one other reason. Chloe 
told us once—the dear child loves us, and leans 
fondly upon our arms—‘‘ My Aunt Hepsy Ann de- 
clares she hates pets, and will never have any four- 
footed thing in her house.” 





ExGanp has been prostrating herself in humil- 
iation and prayer on account of her woes in India, 
and we have been bending in thanksgiving over 
our golden harvests. 

The event which summoned England into her 
churches is a harvest too, in some ways; and yet, 
while it is very easy to say that the British empire 
has always extended itself by base and bloody 
means, it would be very hard to mention any na- 
tion which has not pursued the same plan. 

But we do not mean now to think of Old En- 
gland, but rather of New England, and wherever, 
in the whole country, she has sent her old, homely, 
and happy festival of Thanksgiving. 

That is the day which is to us what Christmas 
is to England. It is a day peculiar in the year, 
and graced with the loveliest associations. Hos- 
pitality, the réunion of family and friends, the 
good cheer, the kind thought of others, the hilarity 
of the well-to-do, the rejoicing of the poor over the 
one turkey of the year—all these things are the 
ornaments of the season, so that no day in the cal- 
endar is more truly named. 

It falls, too, at the happiest moment of the year. 
The harvest is gathered ; the stubble already bris- 
tles against the winter; the last red leaves are 
twirling in the gusty air; the bright Indian sum- 
mer days, with their brooding haze, have drifted 
southward over the soft hills before the eager north 
winds; the huskings are over in old-fashioned 
country barns, lighted by candles hung upon the 
handle of the pitch-fork, with no other music than 
the sudden singing of merry neighbors, the lcud 
laugh at the ready joke, the rustle of corn-husks, 
and the sighing, and breathing, and cud-chewing 
of the cattle in the stalls; the boys have done nut- 
ting in the yellow light of autumnal woods, and 
the dry sweep of the November wind through with- 
ered leaves is heard no longer; the camps of pros- 
perity, pitched all through the valleys and all over 
the hills in the heavy corn-shocks, are struck, and 
the hosts of plenty have gone into winter-quarters 
in the venerable old barns, and as they peep out 
through the fissures which they make by their 
pressure, the loitering traveler sees that the whole 





land is garrisoned with abundance ; the huge wvod- 
pile is thoughtfully squared and steadied, and pro- 
tected against the storms ; ruddy lights at evening 
begin to dance upon the window-panes from the 
flickering fire within, by which the mother and 
the daughters sit paring apples, while Reuben reads 
aloud by the tallow-dip. And now draws on the 
happy day, heralded even by a few snow-streaks 
under the walls and along the wood-sides — the 
children count the weeks, the days, the hours, un- 
til the longed-for morning—the mother wonders if 
Jerusha Jane will look as hearty as before her baby 
was born—the father calculates that Timothy must 
have got on pretty well this year—while Amanda 
sews on a superfluous ribbon, and blushes to think 
how handsome Jamie will think her when he comes. 

It comes at last—the day, the friends, the chil- 
dren, and the profound tranquillity of content. 
They will go to church, for the happiness is in- 
complete, like love, without the pastor's blessing. 
There is not the constraint of Sunday in the old 
meeting-house. It has the novelty of a week-day 
service, and a day when there may be dancing after 
sermon. The sermon itself treats less of Jericho, 
and more of Jonesville. It has a flavor of the life 
and scenery familiar to the congregation. It speaks 
of the bountiful harvest, of the progress of educa- 
tion, of the foolishness of pride, and the triumph 
of truth. Would you wear gaudy clothes? says 
the preacher, then walk in the autumn woods, and 
be confounded by their splendor. Would you 
waste your lives in only acquiring the means of 
living? then consider the untoiling lilies. Would 
you fit your national ideas to the forms of old and 
exhausted nations? then try to put new wine into 
old bottles. Are you a mark for the world, for its 
hopes and prayers ? then consider your responsibil- 
ity—for a city set upon an hill can not be hid. 
Tired of life, weary of business in which, after 
many struggles, you have lost every thing, would 
you fly away and be at rest? Ah! though you 
should take the wings of the morning, could you 
fly beyond His presence who is with us here in this 
warm sunshine to-day, and will look at us through 
the night in the stars? 

Then homeward to dinner—to the colossal tur- 
key—to the vast mottled pudding—to the cider 
and home-made currant-wine—to that wild, rol- 
licking, after-dinner revel when men become boys 
again with the boys, and women, like girls, are 
kissed in the corner—when Reuben embra<es and 
kisses the whole company except Sally Ann, and 
Amanda trembles when Jamie’s hand touches hers. 
Presently the children, with languid voices and 
dropping lids, have gone to bed; the old people 
talk gravely about the fire ; and in the dusky parts 
of the room those who shall one day be old sit and 
forget that youth is not eternal. 

But love does not forget, and tempers its joy 
with remembrance. The cheerful circle, warm 
with life, gossips over the fire, but those who were 
once part of that circle are not forgotten. 

“We ceased: a gentler feeling erept 
Upon us: surely rest is meet; 
* They rest,’ we said, ‘their sleep is swect,’ 
And silence follow'’d, and we wept. 
“ Our voices took a higher range ; 
Once more we sang: ‘ They do not die, 
Nor lose their mortal sympathy, 
Nor change to us, although they change.’" 
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changes of the times. This year there will not be 
so many books published. The glorious days— 
Saturdays—when whole pages of morning news- 
papers were not enough to set forth the number, 
variety, and excellence of books that were issued ; 
when every publisher had that morning ready the 
most interesting, thrilling, and fascinating book of 
the season; when the first edition of twenty thou- 
sand was already exhausted, and purchasers would 
be served in the order of their coming ; when a dis- 
tinguished literary gentleman had declared, in a 
private letter to the publishers, that since Professor 
Ingraham’s last there had been nothing of such a 
startling and commanding character; when the 
present work was vastly superior to every thing 
else ever written by the world-renowned author ; 
when every book of every publisher was in the 
twenty-sixth thousand, and the unparalleled de- 
mand was i ng at an unprecedented rate ; 
when presses were working night and day ; when, 
owing to the extraordinary demand, the issue of 
the first edition must be postponed from Saturday 
to Thursday ; when not more than fifty thousand 
copies could be furnished in three days; when the 
public must have patience, and would finally be 
supplied; when the cry was ‘Still they come!” 
when canvassers were wanted by all publishers for 
the most popular book ever issued; when we were 
all tantalized with a spicy extract from the chapter 
“‘ Love, Despair, and Madness ;’” when we beheld 
the “ gorgeous Julia Bowen” rushing wildly down 
a column of nonpareil, and pausing from plunging 
into the fathomless gulf only because “‘ the outside” 
was two shillings a line—the days of these glories, 
and triumphs, and stupendous successes are past ; 
the enormous editions are all exhausted ; there are 
no more books calculated to create a profound sen- 
sation in the social and religious world. 

No! the wind suddenly fell. There was a sud- 
den chopping-round, a jibing, and the encouraging 
advertisements—cheerful whistlings to keep up the 
courage of the whistlers—went down into darkness, 
and are seen no more. The storm that has touched 
every thing else has not suffered Literature to es- 
cape. We must have fewer horses and diamonds, 
and we must also have fewer books. Jewelers and 
authers must slack work, but bakers may stir up 
their fires. 

Yet, as, in the hardest times, there will be some 
hero who will venture to buy a pearl and defy 





man is quite sure that he is the proprietor of an 
unencumbered shin-plaster, there will be some who 
will yearn for the resounding Saturdays of yore, 
and ask, What book can I buy, in which, if I can 
forget my care about my dollar, I shall well in- 
vest my dollar? 

If you ask the Easy Chair, it will answer prompt- 
ly, Get Roumania, the Border Land of the Christian 


ple, by Dr. Noyes, who was a surgeon in the Otto- | 
man army. Tt isa journey not often made by 
an American, but which the author describes with | 
such freshness and enthusiasm that the reader can | 
not help being warmed and excited. He traveled | 
over the wild plains of Wallachia, seeing a peasan- 
try almost more miserable than any people under 
the sun; he saw the best classes also, and served 
medically i in Bucharest during the Crimean war; | 
he heard the national songs and traditions, and 
saw the native dances, and studied the native hu- 


+ 


| in their Indies? 
starvation, so in these doubtful days, when no | 








mors. He has thrown all into his book as into a 
talk over a cigar by the evening fire late into the 
night. ‘I was there—I was a part of it—I felt it 
-I enjoyed it; it was rough—it was wild and 
strange, but it had all the charm of remote adven- 
ture—all the romance of distance and novelty.” 

The Doctor’s habits of observation, acquired in 
his surgical training, show themselves in the re- 
cord of a thousand interesting details, so that, as a 
picture of the daily life of the Danubian provinces, 
his book is capital. As you read on, and are 
whirled by him and with him in his midnight 
flight through the fearful tempest over the wide 
plain of Wallachia, upon which the men who live 
seem only the fit companions of the vermin that 
steal away in the desolation, you recall in con- 
stant contrast the old imperial Roman Conquest 
of that region, when Trajan bore the fluttering ea- 
gles of the empire to the Carpathians, and amor- 
ous Ovid died upon the shores of the Euxine. The 
tower of the poet is still pointed out: our author 
gives us a drawing of it; and the point is shown 
where Trajan built his bridge. The very name 
survives, too, in the word Roumania, and there is 
a race which traces itself to the Roman. But no 
proper vestige survives. Like a great wave, the 
empire flowed to the feet of the German Mount- 
ains, then receded without fertilizing the soil. But 
wherever his mistress has wandered, there is the 
realm of romance for the lover; and the world, 
lover of that proud purple Rome, lingers fondly 
over the traces of her footsteps. 

But you can not follow this cheerful guide with- 
out recalling other histories which his book indi- 
rectly suggests. 

Rome planted herself upon the Danube, and 
held its races subject. Rome reclined upon the 
Western Continent of Europe, from the Orkneys 
to Tarentum, and along the southern shore. It 
was the sole empire of the world. It ruled by arts 
andarms. But the nations it held subject turned at 
last, and drove it homt—drove it within the walls 
of its capital, followed it there, and destroyed it. 

Is the hold of England upon India essentially 
different from that of Rome upon its provinces ? 
Has its course and policy been essentially superior 
to that of Rome toward gts subjects? If it has 
constructed public works in India, are they not 
few, and are they superior to those of the Romans 
Has not its government been a 
military subjugation, a skillful management of 


| native jealousies, and an unscrupulous drain upon 


the wealth of the country? Have the Hindoos 
any reason to love the English? 

Nena Sahib will i:ardly be an Alaric or Tamer- 
lane. There may be a serious question of the du- 
ration of British rule in India, but there can be 
none of the subsequent course of the Hindoos. 


| They are not a people to invade, and an irruption 
andthe Turk. It is ajournal of travel along the val- | 
ley of the Danube to the Black Sea and Constantino- | 


from the South into Europe will hardly do what 
the Northern irruption did. Yet, as we stroll 
over the plains of the Danube, of which we all 
| know so little, and learn from Dr. Noyes what his 
| residence there has taught him, our thoughts will 
| press farther eastward, and the first warm breath 
that blows upon them from the Indian Ocean will 
seem poisonous with the death of empire. 





WE rolled up to see the new pictures. There 
| was the great Rosa Bonheur, the Horse Market, 
and the new French Gallery, and the New English 
Gallery, and the old German or Disseldorf Gal- 
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lery, and the old Bryan or Christian Gallery. 
‘There was every thing but the American Gallery. | 
It certainly had a metropolitan air, the reflec- 


} 


The lovers, the horses, and the flouncy lady- 
connoisseur were enough for that morning. The 
| Easy Chair retired, to see the other pictures an- 


tion we made upon our bourne as we stumped and other day, and knocking over two smirking — 
jerked up the street. (It is amazing how much on its way out. 


harder it is to go upon four legs than upon two !) 
‘*New York,” said the Easy Chair to itself, ‘is | 
the enly metropolis i in the world” (here it looked | 
round apprehensively, 
Athenian or Brotherly 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
As we said, a month ago, this December gossip 


see if there were any | of ours shall take its color from the shadows in the 
ver near)—‘‘ the only | | Paris streets. Switzerland, where we loitered 


metropolis in the world in which there can be seen | away the last glowing days of summer, and wrest- 
at the same moment several galleries which illus- | | led with the first frosts of autumn, is now a study 


trate the present condition of the three great living | 
schools of painting. Let us, before proceeding far- 
ther, step into the Horse Fair.” 

So we clattered into Williams and Stevens’. All 
the easels looked round when they heard the noise, 
and whispered insolently to each other, ‘‘ Block- 
head” and ‘* Wooden legs,” as we bumped along. 
What cares an Easy Chair for wretched dandies of 
easels, the Counts d’Artois of furniture, who are 
all legs and can not sit down? Depend upon it, 
we were doubly Easy as we hobbled by ; and, mere- 
ly to rebuke their ill manners, we stopped before 
the engraving of Millais’s picture of The Huguenot 
Lovers. 

Surely the face of the young girl is the most 
tearfully tender face in all painting. Do you not 
see? It is the night before the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and the young girl, daughter of a 
Catholic, has learned that all Huguenots will be 
murdered who have not a white band upon their 
arms. She must not tell her lover—he might slay 
her father—there are untold woes that might en- 
sue. But she can tie her handkerchief around his 
arm. He will not suffer it—he fondly pushes it 
away. ‘Then she can not be silent, and she tells 
him all. It isnot a whim—not a girl’s fancy; but 
he is a Huguenot, and he will be slain. She is a 
Huguenot—will he kill her by being murdered ? 
No, dearest, I can defend myself; I am young and 
strong, and donot fearthem’ But would you have 
me even seem a coward? would you have me save 
myself while my brethren perish? If the Lord 
calls, must I not answer him, even with my life? 
Oh, love, and youth, and heroism meeting in that 
fond embrace! Oh tengler heart, forever young, 
that makes this ballad of French lovers, three cen- 
turies ago, so beautiful and true in other lands and 
times! Whoever painted it, sung it upon the can- 
vas. Millais painted it. Then Millais is a poet. 
How, madame? you think the drapery is flat? Let 
us then, at least, console ourselves, madame, by re- 
flecting that the drapery is not the only flat thing 
now about the picture. 

And the lovers have kept us from the horses. 
But they are as good horses as the lovers are 
lovers. They are pure animals; they rear, they 
neigh, they champ, they pull proudly by! To be 
sure we can’t get far enough away from them, but 
they are life-like and noble even here. Do you see 
a great many faults, madame? On the whole, are 
you a little doubtful of the propriety of women’s 
painting such things—horses, you know? Yes, 
madame, and what do you think of standing and 
looking at them? Also, what do you think of 
sniffing in shiny silk and cackling immodestly, as 
by your allusions you do, before the simple, sin- 
cere, noble, and womanly work of one of your own 
sex, who deepens the respect for it of men whom 
the conduct of others, dear madame, leads to pity 
and smile at it? 





and a pageant, which engaged us actively yester- 
day, and to-day a gorgeous souvenir kindling the 
November gloom. 

Switzerland and Paris! Can the rhetoricians 


| give us a greater antithesis? Did ever railway 


hyphen join greater antagonism than belongs to 
the images and fancies which group at the mount- 
ain end, and group at the metropolitanend? How 
we glow yonder—before the ice-altars and the peaks 
that carry day on their shoulders for an hour after 
night-fall—into a devout and splendid Theism! 
And here--between the palaces—what easy, insidi- 
ous, penetrating Atheism! There, how we study 
sky and cliff, and measure our safety and our hope 
by them; here, only pavement and police. There, 
Providence bivouacs in the mountains, and rules 
from under dim, white coronal of cloud ; here—from 
under the cocked-hat ! 

And now would the reader know in what quar- 
ter, and beside what window, of Paris we have 
drawn up our Easy Chair for our winter’s outlook ? 
Has he ever been in Paris, and does he remember 
the broad quay that lies over against the long line 
of the Tuileries Palace, upon the opposite side of 
the Seine? The broad quay, with its tall houses, 
beneath which are so many venders of old books, 
old porcelain, rare laces, quaint bits of furniture ? 
And does he remember, among these, a broad en- 
trance-way upon an old-style hotel, with the name 
printed in small characters over the archway— 
“Hotel Voltaire?” There is a print-shop to the 
left of it, and a map-shop to the right of it, and a 
cab-stand over the way. 

We are gossiping with you now from an up-stair 
chamber of the Hotel Voltaire, and we will tell you 
how we chanced to come hither. On our way up 
from Switzerland our eye fell upon an advertise- 
ment in a Beigian paper, which, for your better in- 
formation, we , translate literally : 


“G@ranp Hétet Voutatre, 
** No. 19 Quay Voltaire, Paris. 

**M. and Mme. Denneval, proprietors, have the honor 
of advising travelers that this hotel, in the centre of 
the city, fronting the palace of the Tuileries, offers them 
a healthy situation, a remarkable view, and a comforta- 
ble home. 

** Price of rooms in front: First floor, six francs; sec- 
ond floor, five francs; third floor, four francs; fourth 
floor, three francs (with a balcony) ; fifth floor, one and a 
half francs. 

“*In the rear, rooms are from two to three francs. 

** Parlors, in front: First floor, twelve francs; second 
floor, ten francs. 

“ Servants’ fees apart. 

** Breakfasts are furnished at two francs and a half; 
Dinners, three francs, without wine. Bordeaux at one 
and a half francs the bottle. 

** One franc less per diem is demanded for rooms rent- 
ed by the month. 

** All the apartments are earpeted.” 


We said to ourselves (as we came up from Switz- 
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erland), We will go and see this Grand Hotel, and 
find if there be some cozy front-window whereby 
we may roll our Chair, and look out upon the 
quay, the river, the palace, and the garden. 
Accordingly, we gave our cocher orders, drove 
to the Quai Voltaire—to the door of the hotel—par- 
leyed with the pretty woman in the Conciergeric, 
who took a bunch of keys from their respective 
office knobs, tripped away before us over the waxen 


stair-ways (begged pardon if too fast), ushered us | 


into a second-floor appartement. 
qui est trés jolie,” said she—flirted back the curtains 
—showed me the view—the palace, the river) the 
cab-stand opposite. “‘ There was no such view in 
Paris; no such air; there were the gardens; if 


from Sicily ; a silver salmon, dished, and sprigged 
with parsley, from Dunkeld, in Scotland ; a pair 
of capercalzie from Christiansand; red-legged plov- 
er from the Landes by Bordeaux (Landes which are 
famous, just now, by reason of the cow-fights 
which come off twice a week at the Hippodrome, 
being effeminate echoes of the Castilian bull-fights) ; 
pippins from Pelham, Ulster County, New York; 








and smoked beef from Hamburg. 
We linger before the pipe window, wondering if 


‘* En voici une | the venturesome trader has yet disposed of that 





huge amber-tubed meer d with gold, 
and ticketed, these five years : past, **5000 francs.” 

Will he drop his price now that they are raising 
the discount rates at the Bank? A discount of six 


Monsieur would trouble himself to look he would | and a half for money is a heavy discount for France, 
see the trees; every thing was clean—very clean ; | and that is our rate now. The American eye rests 
if Monsieur would trouble himself to look again, | wonderingly upon the tokens of trade permanence 
there was the Arc de l’Etoile ; all the fire-works | here—symbolized in so small a matter even as that 
could be seen, if the Emperor should give a fée ;| amber-necked meerschaum. It is not unlikely 
did Monsieur think the Emperor would give a fete? | that the very pipe we look on has hung by the 
people did say the Queen was coming; did Monsieur | same silken cord, before the same glass, through 
think the Queen was coming? And for how long | two revolutions in France—through rise and fall 
would Monsieur wish the rooms? The chimney | of Mobilier—through recruitments and capture of 
never smoked—never; besides it was just now | the Malakoff. Kings have suspended, and Coun- 
swept; the citadines were convenient opposite ; | cils; but the pipe-seller has not. So Chevet (or 
or perhaps Monsieur ordered from a stable? in| his widow) has shown the same epicurean tempta- 
which case there was a very honest man in the | tions—cooked and ground the same exquisite coffee 
second court below. No, the theatres were not far— | (if you provide your own table in Paris, send to 
du tout ; Monsieur had only to cross the palace- | Chevet’s for coffee)—served up the same salmon 
court and he had Le Frangais; a step farther, un-| and herring through four dynasties, and all the 
der the peristy le, and he had Hyacinthe and Gras- | 





sot; up the Vivienne, and he had the Vaudeville; 
besides which, there was the Odeon, just behind, 
where was a charming new piece by Edmund | 
About—perhaps Monsieur had seen it 2” 

So, and with such pleasant volubility, we are | 
talked out of all our doubts, and slide easily and | 
good-humoredly into our quarters at the Grand 
Hotel Voltaire. 

After all, it matters so little where one lives in | 
Paris! He comes so soon and so thoroughly to | 


pervade it all with his presence—feeding what are | 


home-wants in other cities with the street air and | 
out-of-door observation. 

Does any one suppose now that we have been | 
eating the two-franc breakfasts of the Grand Hotel | 
Voltaire simply because we are living in the Grand | 
Hotel Voltaire? Nota bit of it. 


We have tasted the morning on the bridge and | 
the quays, and traversed the garden, where the | 


crysanthemums and salvias have replaced the ver- 
benas and geraniums of summer, and have broken | 
our fast at the marble tables of the quiet Poisson- 
nerie, under the Rivoli arcades (about which Pois- 


sonnerie, and its presiding mistress and habitués, we | 


reeled you 2 page of description some three months 
gone). 

Thence, lighting our cigar at the tobacconist of 
the Pyramides, we have sauntered through the 
quiet passage De Lorme, the stormy St. Honoré, 
read the day’s play-bill at the Theatre Francais 
(bearing promise of a new comedy by Uchard, who 
is winning other friends and fortune by the au- 
tumn repetitions of ‘‘Fiammina’”’), glanced over 
‘* Figaro” at the news-vender’s stall within the 
drive of the palace, loitered at Chevet’s window 
(poor Chevet, they say, is dead, but the shop holds 
its name and fame), where are luscious chasselas ; 
peaches like melons; melons grown monstrously 
down by Cannes, where Lord Brougham has his 
French estates, and where Rachel is dying; prawn 


crashes of their change. 
Then there is the whip and cane-seller a short 
way beyond. Who does not remember his show, 
and the monstrous head, with beaded eyes, cut 
| | from some twisted root—a fearful shillelah, brim- 
| ful of bloody possibilities? Yet the blouses have 
never seized upon it; they have twice sacked the 
palace overhead, and thrown chef-deuvres of 
| Greuze and Le Brun from the windows, and thrust 
| their knives through fine portraits of queens, and 
smashed all Pradier’s porcelain statuettes (in the 
palace), but never damaged the stock or the trade 
of the whip and the cane-seller: regularly all his 
| paper has gone through bank—royal bank, repub- 
lican bank, imperial bank—and regularly he has 
met his quarterly payment of rent. 

After him, and in the body of the palace, just 
over against the spiteful cannon which gives a loud 
“bang” every sunny day at noon, is that other 
master of time, Leroy—Leroy et fils. Have you 
| Rever seen and coveted their pretty watches? 

Pretty thirty years back, but like a jewel now. 
| Watches with pansies on " them—the éentre three 
| clustering diamonds, the yellow petals of topaz, 
| the purple amethyst. The same shop—the same 
show—the same quiet—the same orderly and la- 
borious advance in their craft, whatever miay be 
bank-rates or the tone of the Moniteur. 

We are apt to sneer at the slowness of French 
tradesmen: they have not half so grand shops as 
ours—no such dazzling distribution of their wares ; 
but, per contra, their suspensions are more rare; 
we do not lose sight of them so quickly. 

Always on this morning saunter through the 
palace we see things we ought not to see. Photo- 
graphy has taken license. You remember an old 
story of Pauline Bonaparte in an artist’s studio: 
there are other Paulines. Artists have always 
claimed their models, and always found them: 
photography and the stereoscope, it is found, sup- 
ply them with an infinity of attitudes and studies 
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at a cheap rate—so cheap that the photographers 
have now put the models in the market: but the 
police are upon their track. 

Speaking of photography reminds us of another 
lack of ours in this department of art. When are 
we to have those beautiful studies from Nature— 
bits of foliage, rock fragments, dank pools, still 
life—rendered to our eye at home as they are ren- 
dered on every shop-front here? Does it not count 
very little for our art aspirations, when all our ad- 
varices and all our efforts in this way go simply 
and purely to portrait-taking ? 

We have imperial photographs, and Hallotypes, 
and ambrotypes, ard half-lengths, and full-lengths, 
but always the Honorable Mr. Flunkey, or the last 
lion, Fitz-Doodle. Walk the length of Broad- 
way to see how photography is progressing, and 
how its wonderful hand is fixing and revealing 
the secrets and the beauties of Nature, and have 
we not always and nauseously Flunkeys and Fitz- 
Doodles? 


Nobody denies the elegance of these gentlemen ; 
their attitude is all grace; their expression all dig- 
nity; their eye all loveliness: but when will the 
Bradys and Gurneys give us something else—some- 
thing that shall teach us about the wonderful play 
of light and shadow over other surfaces than whis- 
kered faces and Derby’s coats? 

Only this morning we have regaled ourselves, 
through shop-windows, upon our walk, with charm- 
ing photographic transcripts of a street of the buried 
Pompeii (where the abrasions of the chariot-wheels 
upon the paving-stones were as distinct as if we 
had laid our finger in them); others of some hea- 
then temple, all bruised as time and savages have 
bruised them, and yet all aglow and golden with 
an Ionian sun ; others of rare tree tracery, showing 
how hopeless intricacy (as the faint heart believes) 
is subordinated to a harmony that commands your 
wonder. We put it to the good sense of Broadway 
picture-gazers if such things are not better worth 
study than all the imperial portraits of all the 
Prima Donnas of the Academy ? 

We were just now walking under the arches of 
the Palais Royal; we leave at the northern end, 
and come directly upon the Rue Vivienne. It is 
not a long street, or a wide one; yet a man or 
@ woman may go astray in it—to their ruina- 
tion; for the Exchange is upon it, where one may 
break himself in Mobilier, and Page’s is upon it, 
where one may buy a Cachemire de I’ Inde for 5000 
francs. 

We observe, by-the-by, that this matter of wo- 
manly extravagance is just now exciting serious 
remark with you—since the crash ; and that some 
philosophers are disposed to make the women the 
scape-goats of the crisis. The French have more 
gallantry; and, although the playwrights have 
pointed their shafts mercilessly at feminine ex- 
travagances these three years past, they have fore- 
borne to accuse her taste (as a cause), which was 
only an illustration of that insatiate thirst for 
money and its display, which has now run well- 
nigh through its nine days of fever, and which (as 
with you) must have its period of relapse. 

(Pray, what think you of a set of sable which 
we see ticketed in this Rue Vivienne at 15,000 
francs ?) 

And over opposite, or nearly opposite, is the 
shop and bureau of M. Perrotin, the publisher and 
patron of poor Béranger. Even now the affiche is 
in the windows of that delicate illustrated edition 





of the poems of the garret lover and liver; and gay 
equipages stop to buy and feast upon the paper 
luxury. Such type—such picturing—such poems 
—such a .bruised, weak, fond heart bleeding it- 
self in the utterance! and yet how little, and how 
little worth Perrotin’s luxurious edition, compared 
with the set of Russian sable over the way ! 

Thinkin of this, and of poor Gustave Planche, 
who died the other day in a hospital, with only 
one or two friends near him (he, who had made 
opinions about art and poems which all the great, 
gay world accepted, and held, and uttered, and 
lived by), he dies there under the hand of Dr. Du- 
bois, with some terrible gout or such like ailment, 
and is followed to the grave (going thither in a 
plain pine coffin) by only some half dozen; so ut- 
terly has he fallen away latterly from notice, so 
thoroughly drenched in poverty and misery—poor 
fellow ! 

Here at Galignani’s now (the court is large, but 
dingy, and has a smell of long-kept vegetables) 
Gustave Planche could not have borrowed a franc 
to help out his dinner. We idle into Galignani’s 
—not for a franc to help our own dinner, but for 
the reading of the papers: London, Belgian, East 
Indian, French. 

And what do the papers say ? 

First, Stuttgardt and the imperial meeting has 
not ceased giving food to the paragraphists and the 
letter-writers. And this matter of newspaper let- 
ter-writing has grown nowadays upon the Conti- 
nent into almost a profession. Time was, and not 
long gone, when you looked vainly into a Conti- 
nental paper for correspondence of interest ; per- 
haps an occasional poster of financial affairs in Lon- 
don, or some one of the great capitals; but now we 
have in the Débats, the Presse, and the Nord (of 
Brussels), letters (and careful, painstaking letters) 
from St. Petersburg, London, California, New York, 
Rome, Calcutta, Stuttgardt, wherever public atten- 
tion isdirected. In this comparison our American 
papers are losing their old relative rank ; in other 
respects their enterprise may be equal, but too lit- 
tle regard is paid to the quality and variety of their 
correspondence. 

This imperial meeting of Stuttgardt has had its 
narrative from the first feui/letonistes of France. 
We shall not follow them ; for the matter must be 
old at home by this time. It is enough to say that 
Stuttgardt is a village-like city, with a great King 
Street, or Konigs Strasse, running through its cen- 
tre, and crossing the Square on which are the two 
palaces and the theatre; the Nesen brook runs 
through the city, and the hills rise swift from its 
valley—so swift, that the vineyards they are plant- 
ed with seem to hang over the town. The King 
(of Wurtemberg) is a gay old gentleman, who has 
been thrice married (once to a daughter of Emper- 
or Paul of Russia), who loves horses and theatres, 
and who keeps his money in gulden and kreitzers. 
In all the shop-windows of the Kénigs Strasse were 
to be seen portraits of the two Emperors, and of 
the august Grand Duchess d’Olga: we say august 
descriptively, for we chanced to have seen her 
queenliness some ten years back, before the glow 
of maidenhood was faded from her cheek. Alto- 
gether, between the Emperors, the Queen of Hol- 
land (who is daughter of the old King of Wurtem- 
berg), the wassail, the visitors, and the pretty gar- 
dens and charming salons of the Wilhelma, they 
had a gay time of it. Alexander was northernly 


severe and reserved; Napoleon buoyant and pru- 
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dently gracious. St. Petersburg (by her organs) 
made light of the affair. Vienna was uneasy and 
suspicious. Paris jubilant and hopeful. London 
too full of India to talk of Tilsit and its memories. 
The affair, so far as personal to the two Emperors, 
was excellently managed by the sporting King; 
so that it did not appear that Russia made any ad- 
vances to France, or France any advance toward 
Russia. All ended as quietly (in a political point 
of view) as it had begun. The quidnuncs have 
been floored. Only the gossips of the good Wur- 
temberg capital will talk these many years to come 
of the time when the great Emperor of the North 
and the great Emperor of the West shook hands, 
and ate meat together, in the pretty palace of Wil- 
helma, upon the banks of the Nesen brook. 

Back now to Galignani’s reading-room and the 
papers. 

Chalons comes next to Stuttgardt. But even 
Chalons is over now; the camp is raised ; the Em- 
press (who insisted upon carrying her crinoline 
into camp-quarters) has come home; little pet 
Prince, in his white pants and sailor-hat, with 
Reine Hortense inscribed upon the band, has for- 
gotten the wooden gun and the mock coat of the 
guard. 

If Stuttgardt was ‘‘ reported,”’ so was Chalons. 
We, in Paris, saw the rows of tents, the new-built 
railway (the construction fund having come by 
Imperial carte blanche), the Zouaves playing Arab 
marriages upon a turf-scene of a hundred yards 
square, the striped pavilion of his Majesty, where 
he wrought with his secretaries until 10 a.m. ; then 
in the saddle till 4 p.m. ; then dining with thirty 
of his officers; and, after this, amusing himself 
with soldier theatrics, or with extempore fire- 
works, to which all the people of the pleasant Bur- 
gundy wine country came crowding. 

Altogether there were sights there worth the 
seeing, and an illustration of that order and sys- 
tem which kept the French army sound under the 
hardships of the Crimea. But to what end is all 
this? Is the Emperor simply gratifying his old au- 
thor-ambition of the artillery tactics? Is he look- 
ing forward to the day of actual service? Is he 
ripening familiarity with his soldiery for some new 
day of need ? 

We see no such questions in the Paris journals, 
not even in the British journals. Indeed, Chalons 
is forgotten now; we will forget it too. 

But—India: no, there is no forgetting there. 
Pageants we forget, and fire-works, and monarch- 
meetings; but the griefs that strain our hearts to 
bursting—these we cherish. 

We look around this reading salon to-day, here 
in the Rue Vivienne, and of the twenty who are 
present poring over those papers, wet from the 
mail, how many are eager for some little line of 
hope coming from the Indies! 

This, of course ; but what do Frenchmen say of 
the affair? Are sympathies strong with England ? 
By no means; far less so than upon our side of the 
water. And for two reasons: first, because French- 
men put down all the Sepoy atrocities—just as they 
put down Marshal Pelissier’s burning of the Arabs 
—to the chances of war. They reason such matters 
with soldiers, and not like Punch, or like fathers 
of families. Second, they do not, and can not, fore- 
go their old and strong jealousy of British power in 
Asia. 

A distinguished Orientalist of France has just 
now published a brochure respecting this question, 





in which he proves, or seems to prove, that in In- 
dia all encouragement has been given by the Brit- 
ish to those institutions in which the Koran is 
taught. The only Christian college of the coun- 
try he represents to be in a miserably neglected 
condition. 

If we look toward China, says M. Berton, we 
find the same anti-Christian and purely mercenary 
aims: we find British fleets convoying fleets of 
opium, and forcing the Celestials to take their pois- 
on at the cannon’s mouth. In the Ionian Isles 
the British Government has converted itself into 
an odious oppression. Even on Mount Lebanon, 
the Maronites are persecuted through British in- 
fluence—one while by the Druses, and again by the 
Mussulmans, ‘England asks only to insure Asia 
to her commerce ; and, that she may not be troubled 
in her exploitation, wishes to keep good the barrier 
between the East and the West. 

“* France can never consent to follow the lead of 
England in this selfish policy; she has another 
mission to fulfill.” 

Louis Veuillot, the writer for the Univers, also 
takes strong ground in opposition to the anti-Chris- 
tian action of England, and declaims indignantly 
against her policy. Those journals of a-Legitimist 
or Papist tendency, as well as many of the Bona- 
partist organs, take the same position, and regard 
the misfortunes of England in the East as a just 
punishment for her recklessness. The Débats, 
meantime, sturdily undertakes the defense of Brit- 
ish action, and entertains, or affects to entertain, 
no doubt of continued British successes. 

But the street people—the gossips, the clubmen 
—they who make up the buzz which we call 
on dit? 

There is no Lafayette to be tempted, if there 
were temptation for a Lafayette. People watch, 
wait, shrug their shoulders. Poor Havelock (on 
dit) winning honors and rank now, when the gray 
hairs have overtaken him—kept back from the 
epaulets and the knightly touch thus far only by 
the res angusta—not of home, but of purse and con- 
nections! Splendid incompetence and fatuous ig- 
norance still under the plush of high places. Too 
tardy admission of errors, and a concealment of 
first lack of penetration, with arrogant brusquerie 
and cruel discharges, or insulting, courtly, cool in- 
nuendoes. So they broke down the brave, fond 
heart of Raglan, an excellent gentleman, and 
shrewdest and thoroughest of good military secre- 
taries, to record the humors and detail the orders 
of such a leader as Wellington, but with no brain 
to construct campaigns himself. And now Can- 
ning must go and be crushed under the same Jug- 
gernaut of popular clamor. There will be want, 
and waste, and new courts of inquiry, and other 
Hotspurs, weary with taunts, to dash out their 
brains gallantly, like the “‘ Five Hundred” of In- 
kermann and Tennyson. 

So talk the clubmen. 

The chatty woman, full of that outside, discurs- 
ive charity which is more diffusive than penetrant, 
says, ‘* Those paurres English, how dearly it costs 
them to make victories! And the officers’ wives, 
who were so hardly dealt with—ah, mon Dieu! 1 
hear they had such magnificent jewelry. I sup- 
pose it’s all lost now!” 

Ask Monsieur Pastel how the matter is going, 
and if the French really feel sympathy for their 
neighbors over channel ? 

“Sympathy? Sans doute: cela ne coute pas: 
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mais—dam, if you ask if we will go yonder to fight 
for the Burrapootas—je dis que non.” 

“ D’abord first of all (and he touches up the eye 
of his picture) — i fait chaud la bas —it is warm 
in India; ha! ha! very warm—xous autres—nous 
:Vaimons pas le curry.” 

Monsieur Pastel has given another vigorous 
touch to his work—steps back—gazes admiringly 
—reflects—resumes : 

“ Et puis—et puis (with spirit) nous n’aimons pas 
les Anglais!” 

It comes to this at last—all the undercurrent 
of the street talk about India. Meantime the warm 
tints of October are lighting the houses; ‘‘ the 
world” is trundling its hoop again up the Champs 
Elysées and down the Champs Elysées ; the pleas- 
ant Pré Catalan is redeeming the lost summer with 
a gayety that flashes like a blazing Salvia among 
the yellowed leaves of autumn. Longchamps has 
shown, these past sunny Sundays, its races; and 
the mass-going Parisians have closed their devotion 
with a bet upon de Morny’s four-year-old mare. 

We can not say but there is a growing and trem- 
ulous apprehension that the Mobilier may go down, 
the bank run up its rates, money be rare and cher- 
ished, and hunger and dear bread make an uneasy 
winter for Paris. There are fears of that sort—not 
yet embodied in words —not yet hinted at in the 
journals—but covertly entertained and courage- 
ously put down—by going to see the old lady De- 
jazet. 

One shadow, on a far-away Paris street, we have 
to paint, and we have finished our portraiture of 
the month. 

A far-away street, beyond the Place St. Georges, 
to the south and to the westward of it, the Rue 
Blanche, where the street is steepest and narrow- 
est, and least worthy of its white name, lived, these 
eight years past, Signor Manin, the President, in 
the dolorous times of ’48, of the newly-sprung Ve- 
netian Republic. 

Upon the third floor he lived, in a modest apparte- 
ment, with three little uncarpeted rooms, and an 
old Italian for servitor. A bed, a few chairs, a 
plain deal table, a bronze gondola upon the mantle 
—these made up his room equipments. We have 
talked with him there of Venice past, and of Ven- 
ice present, and have seen the blood mount to his 
forehead, and the tear to his eye, as some Dandolo 
hope, or some Dandolo thought, swept over him of 
the city he loved so well. 

In those cold, cheerless, Paris rooms, his only 
daughter, who had followed him to his exile, died, 
some four years ago; and since her death a sub- 
dued melancholy had possessed the father. Hope 
for Italy alone enabled him, through those four 
years, to crowd off the disease that threatened him ; 
but the hope long deferred brought with it a fatal 
heart-sickness at the last, and the best and purest 
of the Italian patriots is now dead. 

We have no account of his last hours. A few 
friends only were in attendance, and these have no 
heart to tell the story of the exile’s last moments. 
But those who knew him, and knew the exaltation 
of his patriot courage, know that the bitterness of 
death was sweet, compared with the bitterness of 
the thought which had haunted him many a year 
—the thought of Italy enslaved. 

May God (where else to lovk?) some day light 
again, and more largely, if it be possible, the 
Italian hopes which perished with the exiled 
Manin! 





Editor's Drawer. 


HE open Drawer is tomake December as pleas- 

ant as May. 

So its readers write. From al] quarters and 
corners of this great country !—from the farthest 
Down East to the most distant West (if that point 
has yet been settled)—from the frozen North and 
the sunny South, we have letters like the leaves 
of autumn for numbers, like the fruits of autumn 
for richness and sweetness, bearing their grateful 
testimony to the genial influence of this never-fail- 
ing reservoir of mirth. Let’s read two or three of 
these letters of cheer. Listen to the Maine man: 

‘*The Drawer is our delight by day and night. 
When we open it, we never wish to shut it, except 
to laugh till we open it to laugh again.” 

Hear a Western witness, and a lawyer too: 

“* The legal profession owe you many thanks for 
the entertainment you draw from the bar, and re- 
turn to us inthe Drawer. We draw largely on it, 
and the drafts are always honored at sight.” 

A reverend correspondent writes, over his own 
name, from the interior of the Keystone State, and 
says: 

“The Drawer is just the thing I need, and love 
toneed. There is a time to laugh, and a time to 
ery; and the humor of the Drawer often aids my 
digestion, and its pathos provokes me to tears.” 

A Southern reader says: 

“We watch for the Magzzine, and when it 
comes, the call is first for the Drawer. No one can 
read the number in peace till the whole house has 
heard or read the Drawer.” 

From as far northwest as Wisconsin a reader cf 
the Drawer sends a pair of anecdotes, and adds: 

“T owe the Drawer more than these. What to 
do without it I do not know. I am the only sub- 
scriber in these diggings, and the stories in the 
Drawer I retail at all the tea fights, parties, bees, 
and weddings I attend, till I have got my name 
up as a witanda wag. Ifthe Drawer fails I am 
a gone man.” 

But we will turn away from the thousand-and- 
one testimonies to the inestimable value of these 
trifles, and once more open the Drawer to find what 
is in it for the month of December. Its friends 
have been very liberal. May their shadows and 
their letters never be less! 





Homeopatuy has just achieved a great triumph 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, according to a report fur- 
nished by a correspondent of ours in that place. 
One of the citizens being a victim of hypochondria, 
imagined himself to be a geose, and procuring an 
egg, proceeded to set! The ductors of medicine of 
the old school were called in, and all their prescrip- 
tions proved unavailing. He was bled, but he still 
would set; he took calomel, but he would set still! 
A newly-arrived homeopath was now called upon, 
as a last resort. ‘‘ Like cures like” is the motto 
of his school; that is—it takes a goose to cure a 
goose! He ordered a pair of feather breeches to 
be worn by the patient, and a dozen eggs! The 
spell and the eggs were broken together, and the 
patient was himself again. Very eggs-traordinary, 
was it not ? 





RaRE Ly has a Quaker been in the Drawer; but 
a correspondent furnishes some anecdotes of a cu- 
rious specimen of that excellent race, whose virtues 
are so generally celebrated that it is quite a treat 
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to read of one who has more infirmities than his 
neighbors : 

“Wing Rogers was a Quaker, whose fiery tem- 
per and overbearing disposition spent themselves 
in petty tyranny over a lovely, gentle wife, who 
bore his abuse without complaint, and so encour- 
aged him to become worse and worse. Perhaps 
the following incident is as precious an example of 
conjugal ugliness as the records of marital life will 
show. They had been married several years, but 
she had never been allowed to visit her parents, 
who lived but the distance of a two days’ journey 
off. She had proposed it often, but it threw him 
into a furious passion, and she had settled down 
into the enjoyment of her prison. One day he de- 
lighted her by saying that if she would get ready, 
they would start the next day and make a visit at 
the old homestead where her aged parents were 
living. With a lighter heart than she had had 
for many a year, as this new streak of kindness ap- 
peared, she made all needful preparations, and the 
next morning they set off, full of good spirits, and 
with the prospect of a happy time of it. During 
the day, as they rode, he was full of his pleasant 
stories of early days, reminiscences of their court- 
ship, and anticipations of the pleasure they would 
have when they reached the home from which she 
had been separated for so many years. They rest- 
ed for the night half-way on their journey, and the 
good woman really began to live again, in the 
hope that her Quaker husband had indeed become 
afriend. The next morning they were up with the 
sun, and as they started from the door, he turned 
his horse’s head toward the home they had left, say- 
ing, as he did so, ‘ Well, wife, I guess thee has felt 
good long enough; we will go back now!’ And 
back they went. 

“Such a wife was a world too good for such a 
scamp, and in great kindness to her she was per- 
mitted to die; and, in just punishment, the Quaker 
was soon hitched to a woman that was more than 
a match for him. They had been in partnership 
but a few days when he told her to bring a pail of 
water from the well, which she did, and he kicked 
it over, sat down, and told her to bring another. 
This was to establish his authority, and give her to 
understand that he was master. She read him in 
a minute. Bringing the pail of water, she very 
coolly threw it into his face, and as he slowly re- 
covered from the strangling, he spluttered out: 
* We'll be quits now, wife !’ 

‘Tn a towering passion one day, he declared he 
would set the house on fire, and took a shovel of 
coals for the purpose. She seized the bellows and 
followed him, to blow them up instead of him. 
This cooled him off, for she was too much for him 
with fire as well as water. 

** But Rachel was taken sick, and threatened to 
die. She wanted a doctor, but her loving husband 
would not go for one. The neighbors were in, and 
they were all of the opinion that she was drawing 
near her end. Her breath was short and quick, 
and her eyes were set, and her feet were cold ; and 
her affectionate spouse at last said he thought he 
had better go for the doctor. As he was about to 
start, he stepped up to the bedside on which lay his 
dying wife, and said, in a plaintive voice ; 

‘** Well, Rachel, if thee should be taken away, 
who would be thy choice for me to marry again?’ 

‘“‘ Rachel arose in the bed, fixed her eyes on her 
loving husband, and exclaimed, ‘I'll live to snite 
thee!’ And live she did. 


“‘But Wing Rogers outlived her, and consoled 
himself on her decease by composing the following 


“** EPITAPH. 
“**Here lies wife second of old Wing Rogers, 
She’s safe from care, and I from bothers? 
If Death had known thee as well as I, 
He ne'er had stopped but passed thee by. 
I wish him joy, but much I fear 
He'll rue the day he came thee near.'” 





THE smallest joke of the season was made last 
Sunday—very bad day for making a joke, but it 
was a lady who made it, and she thought the better 
the day, the better the deed. Our minister gave 
notice, as the day was unpleasant, and few people 
were out, that the contribution for foreign missions 
would be repeated next Sunday. It would be taken 
up now, when he presumed that they would oniy 
give their mite, but would give liberally on the next 
Sabbath. I remarked to a lady on the way home 
from church that I did not understand the preach- 
er’s idea. ‘Nothing is plainer,” she said; ‘he 
meant that what we would give to-day might be a 
mite, but next Sunday it must be mightier.” 





Amonc the strange customs of other times, an 
incidental allusion was lately made in the Septem- 
ber number of the Jfagazine, in the article on 
“Handel,” to the age of George the Second. The 
allusion is in this passage : 

“It is curious to read that, there having been at this 
time a partial reconciliation of the Royal Family, his 
Majesty did his Royal Highness the honor to put on his 
shirt; and, the bride being in bed, in a rich undress, his 
Majesty came into the room, and the Prince following 
soon after, in a night-gown of silverstuff, and a cap of the 
finest lace, the quality were admitted to see the Prince 
and Princess sitting up in bed.” 

This royal entertainment was not an uncommon 
one in those days, as the reader of Dr. Doran's 
“Kings and Queens” will remember; but it is 
quite a novelty to us to learn, as we do from a corre- 
spondent writing from the old North State, as North 
Carolina is often called, that there is a region there- 
abouts in which that old English royal custom is 
still kept up among the sovereign people. He says: 

‘This announcement will doubtless take many 
by surprise, and add another rivet, fastening upon 
us the sobriquet of the Rip Van Winkle State, in spite 
of the wonderful revelations of the census, which 
says, in so many words, that the North Carolini- 
ans do not breakfast upon tar, dine upon pitch, nor 
suponturpentine. The fact, however, is indisputa- 
ble that, in Wilkes County, among the mountains 
that are offshoots or spurs from the Blue Ridge, the 
people, as in the days of George the Second, are in 
the habit of visiting the bridal chamber, and tak- 
ing a peep at the couple in bed. So, Hurrah for 
the old North State !” 





Is the following worth a place in the Drawer? 
It was written by a lover who sent it with his da- 
guerreotype to the lady who had requested it : 


“* Thine own is graven on my heart, 
More clear than e’er could highest art 
On steel or canvas place it; 
For when in death that heart's at rest, 
And ‘dust to dust’ is God's behest, 
In dust thou still may trace it.” 





A Vincrsi gentleman furnishes some reminis- 
cences of the late Parson Coles, whose ministra- 
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tions have been attended by many of the present 
generation. They have been greatly entertained, 
if not edified; and he was just about a match for 
the Block Island Baptist divine whose rhetoric has 
in time past enlivened the Drawer. But to our 
Virginia letter : 

“ Father Coles, like many of his denomination, 
was not much of a scholar, and he lost no oppor- 
tunity of disparaging ‘human larning.’ In this 
particular he resembled his compeer of Illinois, 
of whom we have all heard, who said that Paul 
was a great preacher, but never went to col- 
lege; he was brought up at the foot of Gamil 
Hill (Gamaliel), and that was so poor they couldn’t 
raise white beans on it. Father Coles, on one 
occasion, was preaching with the Rev. Mr. Bangs 
in the pulpit behind him, and taking for his 
text the familiar words, ‘I knew thee, that thou 
wert an austere man, taking up that thou layedst 
not down, and reaping that thou didst not sow,’ 
he went on to remark, first, ‘ What is an oyster 
man ?’ and having described his business—his lone- 
ly hut on the sandy waste—he said that he illus- 
trates the truth of the text, as he takes up these 
oysters that he never laid down—he reaps what he 
never sowed; he gathers them up with a double 
rake made so—(clasping his hands to make an oys- 
ter-tongs). During this ludicrous description Mr. 
Bangs had been in a fit of fidgets, but now, unable 


to contain himself, he laid hold of the skirts of Fa- | 


ther Coles and drew him backward, but did not 
disconcert him at. all, for the worthy parson per- 
ceiving that he had been talking at random, and 
had probably made some prodigious blunder, said, 
‘Oh, never mind, Brother Bangs, nobody knows 
any better here but you and me!” 

“Tt would have been well for Father Coles to 
confine himself to the hortatory, in which he ex- 
celled, and leave the exegetical to the learned 
brethren; but, like most men of ignorance, he 
loved to talk the most about what he knew the 
least. At one time he undertook to describe the 
Gospel armor mentioned in the second chapter of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. He got on comforta- 
bly till he came upon the ‘helmet of salvation.’ 
Here he paused, and seemed for a while to be 
stumped fairly ; but suddenly the éruth broke in 
upon his mind, and he exclaimed, ‘ A helmet, my 
brethren, is a little thing that goes before a vessel 
to keep it straight! Yes, yes; without a helmet 
the Christian can never sail straight to heaven; 


take the helmet of salvation, and you will be saved!’ | 


“This race of ministers is nearly extinct. As 
the standard of education is raised in the country, 
and the average intelligence of the people advances, 


such men will not be tolerated, and the pulpit will | 


cease to present their ignorance to the public. On 
the outskirts of society, however, and in the rude 
settlements among the mountains, there will al- 
ways be found men whose gifts are not greater 
than those of Father Coles, who will take to preach- 
ing, and stick to it as long as they live.” 





THERE was Parson Johnson, in the State of 


erate he was for their safety. He knew the roads 
were very rough, and the wagons would be very 
full, and he tells them, ‘See that ye full not out by 
the way.’ But for this caution, very likely some 
of them or their little ones might have tumbled out 
and broken their necks!” Exactly so. Who would 
have thought what that charge meant ? 





WHILE we are among the clerical anecdotes, let 
us repeat a story that comes fresh from the Nutmeg 
State. Our Eastern correspondent writes : 

‘Many years ago, when as yet there was but one 
church in the old town of Lyme, Connecticut, the 
people were without a pastor. They had been for 
a long time destitute, and now were on the point 
| of making a unanimous call for a very acceptable 

preacher, when a cross-grained man, by the name 
| of Dorr, began a violent opposition to the candi- 
| date, rallied a party, and threatened to defeat the 
settlement. At a parish meeting, while the mat- 
ter was under discussion, a half-witted fellow 
rose in the house, and said he wanted to tell a 
dream he had last night. He thought he died, and 
went away where the wicked people go, and as 
soon as Satan saw him ‘he asked me where I came 
from ?’ 

‘** From Lyme, in Connecticut,’ I told him right 
out. 
**¢ Ah! and what are they doing in Lyme?’ he 
asked. 

«They are trying to settle a minister,’ I said. 

““¢ Settle a minister!’ he cried out. ‘I must put 
a stop tothat! Bring me my boots; I must go to 
Lyme this very night!’ 

“T then told him, as he was drawing on his 
boots, that Mr. Dorr was opposing the settlement, 
and very likely he would prevent it altogether. 

“**My sarvent Dorr!’ exclaimed his Majesty. 
‘My sarvent Dorr! Here, take my boots: if my 
sarvent Dorr is at work, there is no need of my go- 
ing at all!’ 

“This speech did the business. Mr. Dorr made 
no further opposition; the minister was settled, 
but his opponent carried the title ‘My sarvent 
Dorr’ with him to the grave.” 








Ir was about those days, long time ago, when, 
in the same good State of Connecticut, and in 
the town of New Haven, a negro man was found 
dead in the road one morning. The law required 
them to empannel a jury to sit on the case, and de- 
termine, if possible, in what manner and by what 
means the man came to his end. A jury pannel 
| the good people had heard of never, and the only 

pannel they knew any thing of was a half-saddle 

of that name, which was used by the women when 

riding on horseback along with a man. It must 
| be that the jury were to be empanneled with these ; 
| and, sending all over town, the constable managed 
| to find eleven pannels, and splitting one of them in 
two, he bound one on the back of each of the 
twelve jurymen, and thus accoutred they sat on 
the nigger! 








Maine, a good man in his way, but he was as little| Parson Brown Low isa local preacher in Knox- 


versed in learning as Father Coles of Virginia. He | ville, Tennessee, where he edits a newspaper, giv- 
was telling his people, one Sabbath day, the tender | ing himself to politics more than to preaching. 
story of Joseph and his brethren—how kind Joseph | Indeed, he turns aside from his work when he 
preaches, as some of our preachers do when they 
Parson Brownlow is one of the 
slang-whangers of the Southwest, and is just as 
fierce upon the dogs when they annoy him as he is 


was to them, in spite of all their hard treatment of 
him: ‘‘ And when he sent them home to bring their | take to politics. 
aged father and their families, he gare them wagons ; 


and then,”’ said Parson Johnson, ‘‘ see how consid- | 
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upon the humans who cross his path. In his pa- 
per, the Knoxville Whig, he thus narrates his 
grievances, and his manner of taking summary 
vengeance: 

‘We are unable to say what the dog population 
amounts to in Knoxville, but it is a safe calcula- 
tion to estimate that it exceeds the colored popula- 
tion. Every family in the place will bear witness 
that the dogs of Knoxville are a great annoyance. 
We have borne with their intrusions and assaults 
until forbearance has ceased to be a virtue. They 
tear up gardens in the spring, and throughout the 
summer they congregate in back yards, promenade 
through back porches, plunge into kitchens, thrust 
their noses into all manner of cooking-vessels and 
water-buckets. They engage in frequent fights— 
set up hideous yells—and they growl and bark aft- 
er a fashion that drives sleep from our pillow and 
slumber from our eyelids. 

“Now, we can submit to these impositions no 
longer, and we have resolved, after mature delib- 
eration, to give the dog population of Knoxville 
‘war to the knife, and the knife to the hilt.’ We 
have declared the war of extermination, and come 
what may, we shall vigorously prosecute the cam- 
paign ‘ until the last armed foe expires,’ in the dog 
line, or we expire on the field, falling with our face 
tothe foe! And in that event, ifour neighbors shall 
conclude that we have rendered good service, we 
trust they will adorn our tomb-stone with this in- 
scription : 

“Warrior rest; thy warfare o'er, 
Sleep the sleep that knows no breaking; 
Dream of battle-fields no more, 
Days of toil and nights of waking." 

“Our first engagement took place a few nights 
ago, in our back yard, having fortified ourselves on 
the second floor of our back porch. We fired upon 
five dogs, engaged in a fight in our back yard, 
which we understood to be the ‘advance guard’ of 
the regular army, with a double-barrel shot-gun 
loaded with buck-shot. This fight, we believe, 
was the ‘ruse de guerre,’ a stratagem of war, in- 
tended to draw us out from our fort. The result 
was that one of their generals fell, and we had to 
pay Jordan Svan, a gentleman of color, twenty- 
five cents to convey his ‘mortal remains’ to the 
‘ potter’s field.’ We sent the other four howling in 
various directions, but we live in expectation of 
the renewing of the attack. It was a profound 
philosopher who said : 

“*He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day; 
But he who is in battle slain, 
Will never live to fight again.’ 

‘We have often kept up the fire, at intervals, 
ever since, and we intend to continue it ‘at all 
hazards and to the last extremity.’ We have no 
ill-feeling toward any neighbor, and we never were 
the man to injure any man’s property ; but we are 
resolved not to be turned out of ‘house and home’ 
to accommodate the dog population of Knoxville. 
We will act alone on the defensive, not going off 
our premises. Having fought men and devils suc- 
cessfully for eight years past, it is due to the party 
we act with, and to the reputation of our children, 
that we shall not now be driven out of Knoxville 


by dogs.” 


“A FEW years ago,” says a new and welcome 
contributor to the Drawer, ‘‘a friend of mine went 
to Kentucky, on foot, in search of his uncle, Thomas 








Jones, Esq., who had removed there and settled 
some time before. On arriving in what he thought 
must be the vicinity of his uncle’s residence, he 
stopped a stranger in the road, and inquired if he 
knew Thomas Jones, and where he lived. 

***Oh, yes,’ he said, ‘I know him well.’ 

**¢ And will you tell me the way to his house ?’ 

*** With a great deal of pleasure,’ the man re- 
plied, and began: ‘You see that road there: just 
take that road and travel it about three miles, 
when you will come to a log house; don’t stop 
there, but turn down to the right of the house, 
and, after going about a mile and a half, you will 
find a small stream ; follow this stream up about 
three miles and a quarter, and you will come to a 
small ridge; take along down the side of the ridge 
till you come to a post and rail fence; keep up 
along this fence about three-quarters of a mile, and 
you will come to a little strip of woods about three 
miles long; go along past these woods, in a south- 
erly direction, and you will come to a narrow lane ; 
follow this lane about seven miles and a half, and 
you will come to a ravine running through a 
mountain to your left. Take up this ravine—’ 

“* Well,’ broke in my friend, well-nigh distract- 
ed with the directions, ‘ pray, what next ?’ 

‘** Well, I was going to tell you; but if you 
can’t wait perhaps you had better inquire of some- 
body when you get to the ravine!’ And with 
these very satisfactory words the stranger walked 
on, and my friend pursued his journey in quest of 
his uncle.” 





James T. Brown, of Greensburg, Indiana, a 
smart and saucy lawyer, was once employed to de- 
fend a case before the Circuit Court. The Judge 
was not very learned in technicalities, knew but 
little Latin, and much less Greek. The jury were 
taken from the country, ordinary farmers. The 
plaintiff’s counsel had opened. Brown rose and 
spoke two hours in the highest possible style, soar- 
ing aloft, repeating Latin and translating Greek, 
using all the technical terms he could bring to the 
end of his tongue. The jury sat with their mouths 
open. The judge looked on with amazement, and 
the lawyers laughed aloud. Brown closed; the 
case was submitted to the jury without one word 
of reply. Verdict in the box against Brown. Mo- 
tion for a new trial. In the morning Brown rose 
and bowed to the Court: 

‘* May it please your honors, I humbly rise this 
morning to move for a new trial; not on my own 
account; I richly deserve the verdict ; but on be- 
half of my client, who is an innocent party in this 
matter. On yesterday I gave wings to my imag- 
ination, and rose above the stars in a blaze of glory. 
I saw at the time that it was all Greek and turkey 
tracks to you and the jury. This morning I feel 
humble, and I promise the Court, if they will grant 
me a new trial, I will bring myself down to the 
comprehension of the Court and jury.” 

The Judge, ‘* Motion overruled, and a fine of five 
dollars against Mr. Brown for contempt of Court.” 

** For what ?” 

‘*For insinuating that this Court don’t know 
Latin and Greek from turkey tracks.” 

“*T shall not appeal from that decision; your 
honor has comprehended me this time.” 





Mr. Brown ‘4s now residing in Lawrenceburgh, 
and, though an old man, his intellect is as strong 
as ever, and his wit much sharper. A short time 
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ago, before a Circuit Judge of the same State, Mr. 
Brown appeared for the defendant, demurred to the 
sufficiency of the declaration, and made a short 
but very pointed argument. The Judge, a very 
stupid specimen of his class, waking up in the 
midst of the argument, interrupted him, and asked 
what the pint was that he was driving at? Mr. 
Brown hesitated a moment, and very deliberately 
replied : 

‘* If the Court please, I am about to illustrate it 
by diagrams, and I hope to make it so plain that 
it will be comprehended by all the audience, and 
perhaps I may bring it even within the comprehen- 
sion of the Court.” 

Mr. Brown then proceeded, and brought his 
speech to a close; but it is almost needless to say 
that Judge Dogberry decided against his motion. 

At another session of the Court, Mr. Brown was 
arguing before the same Judge, and laying down 
the Jaw with masterly ability, when the Judge re- 
marked that he need not argue the law of the case, 
as the Court understood that perfectly. Mr. Brown 
replied, with much meekness, that he ‘* merely de- 
sired to talk about the law as it is in the books, 
which would be entirely different law from any 
his honor was acquainted with.” 

Lawyers will take such liberties, but they take 
them generally at the expense of their clients. 
Judges have a great deal of “human nater” in 
them. 





Ix Saintsville, a very quiet town in one of the 
Middle States—we do not like to spot it exactly— 
Squire Williamson reigns as the supreme judge in 
all matters of taste, especially in the fine arts. He 
sets up to be the most knowing man in town, not 
in law only, but in all departments of science. 
Now and then he overshoots the mark. One of 
the neighbors, an intelligent mechanic, having a 
fine taste for natural history, spent a good deal of 
time and labor in preparing a cabinet of stuffed 
birds, arranging them, “as natural as life,”’ on 
perches around his shop. The Squire was fond of 
dropping in from time to time to find fault with 
the arrangement of the specimens. He admitted 
the skill of the man in skinning and stuffing them, 
but the habit of the bird was not hit in the way he 
stands. 

“Why don’t you follow Nature?” the Squire 
would ask, and grumble at the work, to show his 
own acquaintance with a subject of which he was 
totally ignorant. 

Rogers, the bird-fancier, was vexed at the 
Squire’s criticisms and self-conceit, and resolved 
upon fixing him. A friend from the country 
brought him one day a live owl of beautiful plu- 
mage, and Rogers gladly took it of him, and set it 
up in one corner of the shop on a shelf. Presently, 
as the Squire was passing, he asked him in. His 
eye caught sight of the new addition to the cab- 
inet, and he exclaimed : 

“‘ Hey, hey, Rogers—a splendid specimen that ! 
elegantly stuffed, too! But, Rogers, who ever 
saw an owl with his head tucked up in that kind 
ofaway? Follow Nature, man!” 


“Perhaps,” said Rogers, ‘“‘you could fix the 
head as owls are accustomed to hold them.” 

“To be sure I can,” replied the Squire; and, 
mounting a chair, he reached up to the bird to 
straighten out his head. But his owlship did not 
wait to be pulled; he darted out his bill, and gave 
the Squire’s forefinger a grip that he will carry the 





mark of formany aday. Falling back out of the 
chair in his fright, and seeing a smile of satisfac- 
tion on Rogers’s face, he saw at once he had been 
sold. The owl looked on as wise as a judge, and 
the Squire was compelled to give in; but he insist- 
ed that owls in the woods or in the barn do not 
hold their heads as this rascally fellow does in the 
cabinet. 





Tue lawyers are laying us under obligation by 
their welcome contributions. An Eastern member 
of the bar writes that he had occasion to send a 
very decided letter to a nfan in the country, re- 
minding him of the necessity of appearing at Court 
to answer in an action for debt; to which letter he 
received the following interesting epistle on mat- 
ters and things in general: 

“ Brppieton, September 20, 1857. 

“ Dear Stzr,—Your document came to hand last even- 
ing, and, in reply, I would say that the weather is ex- 
tremely damp at present, and has been for some time 
past. If it should continue so through the next month 
it will be likely to help the fall feed. The crops in Eu- 
rope are said to be fair, but potatoes are diseased, as they 
are among us. This will probably not affect you very 
much, as potatoes seem to grow exceedingly small in 
your vicinity. Do you know of any means to prevent 
the potato rot? There has been a caravan in this vi- 
cinity lately, and it may be of some advantage to your 
client to know that the proprietors are much in want of 
an ape or a baboon to enliven the exhibition. I do not 
think it necessary for me to go into further particulars; 
but hoping to have an answer soon, I remain your obe- 
dient servant, Hream Cares.” 


Norutne richer in the way of electioneering has 
come into the Drawer’s precincts since last year’s 
campaign was over. A Western correspondent, 
reliable for his facts as he is ready with his pen, 
writes : 

‘*T was once present on the hustings at a dis- 
cussion between two rival candidates for Congress 
in an excited election contest in Tennessee. Both 
gentlemen are now in high station; one of them 
for twelve years was in Congress, and has been 
Postmaster-General, and the other has gained a 
reputation for brilliant and classical oratory almost 
as wide as that of his illustrious kinsman of the 
same patronymic in Virginia. But to the discus- 
sion. Mr. J—— had been rather equivocally com- 
plimenting his opponent—who was called the ‘ Ea- 
gle Orator’—on the remarkable suavity of his 
manners, and his affability with the people; and 
went on to say that he had an irresistible way of 
seizing the hands of his constituents between both 
his own, and bowing so affectionately as to win 
their whole hearts. ‘I must confess,’ continued 
Mr. J——, ‘that I have practiced for hours before 
a looking-glass to acquire that fascinating manner, 
but without success. I must yield to my friend 
the palm in shaking hands.’ 

“In reply Major H—— said: 

‘¢*Tf my honorable opponent wishes to make 
himself agreeable to honest peoples he must leave 
off practicing before the glass, and cultivate more 
assiduously the kindly feelings of the heart. He 
is the last man who should accuse me of practicing 
behavior to win votes. I will tell you a little 
anecdote illustrative of the peculiar electioneering 
abilities of my honorable friend in his intercourse 
with our intelligent constituents. We were can- 
vassing in a remote part of the district, and, hav- 
ing an appointment to speak near the house of a 
very influential Squire, we spent the previous night 
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at his house together. It was well known that 
the Squire controlled all the votes in that precinct, 
and that his better half controlled him, so that it 
was all-important to get on the right side of her. 
We had agreed not to electioneer with the Squire 
while we staid with him; but I did not think this 
forbade me to do my best with his family. SoI 
rose about daybreak the next morning, and, think- 
ing that I should make friends with the mistress 
of the house by bringing water to cook the break- 
fast, I took a bucket and started off for the spring. 
{ was tripping off on ‘‘ a light fantastic toe,” sing- 
ing merrily as I went along, when what on earth 
should I see, as I looked into the barn-yard, but 
the old woman milking the cow, while my honor- 
able friend, with his face ruddy with morning ex- 
ercise, and his long locks streaming in the breeze, 
was holding the cow by the tail! I saw in an in- 
stant that he had the start of me. I returned to 
the house discomfited, and abandoned all hope of a 
vote in that region.’” 


Ir was once remarked, in the hearing of a little 
girl of thirteen, that all things came by chance, 
and that the world, like a mushroom, sprang up in 
a rp 

[ should like to know, Sir,” asked the child, 
‘where the sced came from!’ 





A son of Galen, who was very angry when any 
joke was passed on physicians, once defended him- 
self from raillery by saying : 

“T defy any person whom I ever attended to ac- 
cuse me of ignorance or neglect.” 

“That you may do safely,” replied a wag ; ‘‘ for 
you know, Doctor, dead men tell no tales.” 





Tue Spirit of the Times has a foul story that we 
are scarcely willing to credit, and our readers know 
that we regard credibility as essential to the perfec- 
tion of all the wonderful things that get into and 
out of the Drawer. But this Spirit writer says: 

‘*A farmer, way out West, was greatly annoyed 
by the scratching of his chickens in his garden, 
and concluded to experiment a little with them. 
He procured the services of a Shanghai rooster, 
and the result of the cross was a brood of chickens 
with each one long and one short leg. When they 
stood on the long leg and undertook to scratch with 
the other they couldn’t touch bottom ; on reversing 
the order of things, as digging with the long leg 
while the short one supported the body, the first 
stroke would result in a grand series of somer- 
saults. The consequence was, that the hens soon 
became ‘a-weary’ of that fun, and left the garden, 
and the farmer’s ‘ good wife’ rejoiced greatly there- 
at.” 





Tue Springfield Republican says : 

‘* One of the speakers at the last Commencement 
at Williamstown made the statement that ‘the 
class were all bachelors with one manly exception.’ 
The student thus distinguished was married either 
before or after entering college, we are not certain 
which, and felt himself obliged, in order to estab- 
lish his position as a student, to make known the 
fact to the President. ‘This was done in some fear 
and trepidation, as he did not know but it might 
exclude him from the privileges of the college. 
Calling upon President Hopkins, he finally made 
out to utter the words: 

‘**T am married.’ 





“**Ah!’ exclaimed the Doctor, benignantly 
beaming through his spectacles, ‘so am I.’ 

“‘ This was the whole of it. The student proved 
himself none the worse for his connection, and won 
an appointment.” 





Leyr JACKSON was commonly called ‘Old 
Hickory” among his neighbors in Erie County, 
Pennsylvania, and for many years he filled the 
office of constable. 

‘* At one of the Courts of Quarter Sessions, some 
two or three years ago,” writes a correspondent of 
the Drawer, ‘‘Levi, having risen above his former 
office, happened to be on the Grand Jury, and was 
made Foreman. He had never been distinguished 
for more wits than were necessary to do what he 
was told, and now that he had the responsibilities 
of a new office on his shoulders he felt the import- 
ance of it, and was quite willing to spread himself 
generally. The jury were sent out with orders to 
bring in all their bills indorsed by the foreman. 
In due time he reported a batch indorsed ‘ Levi 
Jackson.’ The Court informed him that the in- 
dorsement was not sufficient; he must sign them 
in his official capacity. ‘That is,’ said the Judge, 
‘vou must sign them as foreman.’ He soon re- 
turned into Court and presented the bills, each one 
of them signed, ‘ Levi Jackson, ass foreman.’ 

‘* That was all that could be got into ‘ Old Hick- 
ory’s’ head, - the bills had to be taken for better 
or worse.” 





My son, be this thy simple plan: 

Serve God, and love thy brother man; 
Forget not, in temptation’s hour, 

That sin lends sorrow double power; 
Count life a stage upon thy way, 

And follow conscience, come what may; 
Alike with earth and heaven sincere, 
With hand and brow and bosom clear, 
“ Fear God, and know no other fear.” 





Tue way in which Uncle Bill Terry became Un- 
cle Ephraim Tu Nincom is told in a letter that 
comes to the Drawer. 

There are many yet living in Oakland County, 
Michigan, who recollect Uncle Bill, the crier of the 
Court, and how completely the gravity of Judge 
Williams was upset, with that of bar and jury, on 
a hot day in July, when they were trying some te- 
dious suit, and every body was sick and tired of it. 
They had just concluded the examination of a wit- 
ness, when the counsel for the defendant said : 

‘If the Court please, I will have Ephraim T. 
Newcomb sworn.” 

JupeGE. “ The crier will call Ephraim T. New- 
comb.” 

No response being made, every one turned to 
look at Uncle Bill. He was sitting bolt upright 
in his chair, fast asleep! The judge raised his 
voice, and exclaimed, in a tone of command, ‘‘ The 
crier will call Ephraim T. Newcomb.” Uncle Bill 
started as if he had been shot, jumped to his feet, and 
yelled at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Ephraim Tu Nin- 
com, Ephraim Tu Nincom, Ephraim Tu Nincom !” 

The third and last call was too much for bench 
and bar, and for a few minutes all gravity was for- 
gotten in the general explosion. But, to the day 
of his death, Uncle Bill was known as Uncle Eph- 
raim Tu Nincom. 





WHuite in Court we have two or three more ju- 
dicial cases to report. 
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When the people of the Circuit made a judge of 
Lawyer Gibson they thought they were spoiling a 
capital wag, but they were mistaken. He had ad- 
journed his Court for the evening, and was leav- 
ing the Court-house; he was met by one of the 
sovereigns, with whom he exchanged the compli- 
ments of the season on this wise. The scene is in 
the South. 

Sov. ‘‘Mister Judge, you talked to me last 
night like I was a nigger!” 

JupcE. “I reckon not; you look like a white 


Sov. “Yes, you did; and I want my satisfac- 
tion out of you.” 

Jupee. “ You want a fight, do you?” 

Sov. “I do that.” 

Jupce. ‘Do you want it very much ?” 

Sov. “Well, I do.” 

Jupce. “I am sorry I have none on hand at 
present, but I expect it will suit you just as well, 
so I will give you an order on a free negro who 
owes me one, and will pay you on sight!” 





Tue Sharp Juror appears in the next case. 

The action was ejectment for four acres of land, 
worth about a dollar an acre. The case had lasted 
four days, and the counsel on both sides had moved 
instructions, which the worthy judge had given to 
the jury with that amiable impartiality which dis- 
tinguished him! The jury had been locked up two 
days to consider their verdict, and now came into 
Court unable to agree, and addressed the Court 
through their foreman, a small, sharp specimen of 
a juror. 

Suarp Juror. “Judge, it’s a dead lock —six 
and six.” 

Pu’rr’s Cotnsex. ‘If the Court please, I do 
hope this case is not to be tried again. Ifthe jury 
differ about the facts, they can call the witness; if 
about the law, they can ask the Court.” 

Jupcr. ** They have had instructions enough.” 

Suarr Juror. “Yes, that’s the pint. Six of 
us are hanging on the plaintiff’s instructions, and 
six on the defendant's instructions, and it’s a dead 
lock.” 

Jupce. ‘There is no conflict between the in- 
structions; they only present the case in different 
aspects.” 

Suarp Juror. “ That's it exactly; six on the 
plaintiff's aspect, and six on the defendant’s as- 
pect, and a dead lock at that! !” 

Jupce. “‘ The jury is discharged. Sheriff, ad- 
journ the Court.” 





Away down in Pearl Street, in those ancient 
times—say twenty years ago—when Pearl Street 
was the head-quarters of the dry-goods business in 
this city, Tom Smith was the head clerk in the 
great house of Linen, Cotton, and Co. Tom had 
worked himself up from a rough-and-ready country 
boy to the front rank of his present profession. One 
evening in the winter of 1836-7 he was sitting near 
the fire—no business was doing, and it was not quite 
time to shut up the store—when, reading the news- 
paper, he looked up and said to the book-keeper, 

“Jenner, what is an Artesian well?” 

Jenner was too busy to answer, but Tibbetts, a 
quizzical fellow-clerk who loved to make fun of 
Smith, answered, 

‘* An Artesian well is a Pierian spring—a sort of 
hydraulic affair—omitted in your education.” 

Tom saw the others snickering, and knew that 





they were laughing at him ; he denied the fact, and 
referred to what was stated in the paper he was 
reading, that an Artesian well had been bored four 
hundred feet deep! 

‘“* Well,” said Tibbetts; ‘‘that’s it exactly; as 
the poet says : 

‘A little } ‘ing is a dang thing, 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring." 
Tom had to give it up, but still he had his doubts. 





Here is a dog’s tale, or a tale of two dogs, that 
comes to us—the tale, not the dog—all the way 
from St. Louis, certified to be true—a true dog 
story: 

“We had two dogs; one of them displayed his 
sagacity by seizing a pail in the yard, near the 
well, which he brought to the children, swung it 
around, laid it down at their feet, and carried on 
with it till they were led to think that he wanted 
water. They filled it from the well; he drank 
deeply, and retired, perfectly satisfied. A few days 
afterward the other dog died. The survivor, Ponte 
by name—the well dog, or dog of the well—took up 
the spade, laid it down again, took it up, went with 
it into the wood-shed, returned, laid the spade at 
the feet of the children, who were watching his mo- 
tions; again he went to the wood-shed with it, and 
they followed him till they came to the body of the 
dead dog! The children now took the spade from 
Ponto, and, to his great satisfaction, dug a grave 
and buried his friend. Ponto never touched the 
spade before or after this occurrence. Who will 
say that he did not reason? If he had had the 
power of speech he would have asked for a drink 


| of water, and also for a grave. Without speech, 
| he did as well as he could.” 





A LApy—a mute lady, and deaf besides—writes 
the following amusing incident for the Drawer, 
and intimates that she has more as good, which the 
Drawer will be pleased to receive. The story is 
very pleasantly told, and we shall, for obvious rea- 
sons, give it in the actual words of the fair but si- 
lent writer from the sunny South: 

‘*Some years since there lived and flourished in 
these parts an original genius, whom I shall call 
Bounce. This worthy but eccentric old gentleman 
had a negro boy who rejoiced in the name of Top. 
Old Mr. Bounce was very partial toTop, and treated 
him with great ideration. It happened one day 
that Top’s master found him howling in the agonies 
of a severe case of tooth-ache. The tender heart of 
old Bounce was troubled, and, after a moment’s 
thoughtful observation of the suffering boy, assured 
Top that the offending tooth should be drawn with- 
out his feeling it. Commencing operations at once, 
Top’s master first procured a good strong twine, and 
fastened one end securely around the tooth. Then 
leading Top by the other end to the vice-bench in 
the work-shop, he made it fast to that instrument. 
Now the placid face of old Bounce changed into a 
ferocious scowl, and seizing a heavy sledge-ham- 
mer, he made a feint at Top’s top. The frighten- 
ed darkey gave a leap and a shriek simultaneously, 
and landed @ la spread-eagle about six feet off, mi- 
nus the tooth, which hung vibrating at the end of 
the twine. Top afterward owned that his master 
had made good his word. He was wholly uncon- 
scious of the tooth’s withdrawal. Apprehension 
of imaginary evil made him unconscious of the 
real—a new illustration of the triumph of mind 
over matter.” 

















Smogination versus Reality. 


Ma. VIOLET, a romantic Youth, is fond of imagining how he would act in trying Circumstances. 
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How he would act— 
If a wild beast should break loose in the Menagerie. 
Vor. XVI.—No. 91.—I% 
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What he thinks he would do— What he would do— 
If a Young Lady were on the point of being run over by an Omnibus. [N.B.—The Horses in the first 
cut are drawn from wooden models in the possession of the Artist.] 
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What he thinks he would do— What he would do— 
If a band of Indians should attempt in his presence to make prisoner of a Lady. 







How he thinks he would act— ‘How he would act— 
If he should carry to a Publisher his Manuscript Novel, which he is sure is better than any thing of 
Dickens, and ought to bring him $50,000. 


==> 


How he thought he would behave— How he did behave— 
When ‘ popping the question.” 














Foahions for Doremner. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropie, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
Srom actual articles of Costume. 





Figure 1.—BAuu Dress. 
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HE dress is of pink silk ; the corsage décolletée, | which is also succeeded by puffs of tulle. All 

pointed, and demi-busque, with a berthe of silk | these puffs are looped with pink and white ribbons 
tulle, made in small puffs, sewed upon Lyons tulle, | crossing each other, ranging from No. 7 to No. 11, 
with sleeves the same, followed by a lace four inch- | bows of which ornament the sleeves. The cor- 
es wide. The skirt is trimmed with a wide lace, | sage has a bouquet of foliage. The hair is worn 
which, falling from the waist, reaches the top of a | in flat bandeaux; it is low on the face, and on 
range of tulle puffs, similar to those above, but | the head is divided into two parts, and rolled over 
larger. The silk is now visible for a space; then | the bandeaux; on the neck it falls low, without 
follows a range of vine-foliage, interspersed with | a knot. The ornaments consist of grape-leaves 
small gilt grapes, the leaves being of green and | in autumnal tints, with grapes of pearl in small 
russet crape. This heads another fall of lace, | clusters. 





Ficures 2, 3.—ComFFURES. 


In Co1rFvuREs there is the widest latitude as to | foliage, flowers, feathers, chenilles, pearls, etc., 
material and style. Any tasteful combinations of | may be safely adopted. We present two styles: 
Figure 2 is a circlet of pearls, with drops of the 
same. Figure 3 is also wrought in pearls, with 
oak-leaves, outlined with green and gold twisted 

braid, filled in with seed-pearls. 

The Patent ADJusTABLE Bust te, figured be- 
low, recommends itself on grounds of health as 
well as convenience. The size can be regulatdi 
by means of a lace passing across the back. It is 
made either separate or attached to the skirt. Its 
pliableness and elasticity are such, that while the 
whole garment may be compressed into a small 
bonnet-box, it instantly expands on being released 
from pressure. 














Figures 5, 6.—ADJUSTABLE BusTLE. 








